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¥ have heard of a doctor’s doctor and an engi- 
neer’s engineer. Our baker’s baker is a qualified 
scientist. His bake shop is one section of our giant 
laboratory in Minneapolis. There, in miniature, is a per- 
fect replica of a commercial bakery. : 

In this bakery two kinds of work are always going for- 
ward. First, there is the continual testing of International 
Milling brands of flour as they are produced. The flour 
is baked into bread under conditions exactly like those 
in your bakery—measured and tested for volume, tex- 
ture, color and all the qualities that make a fine bread. 

But there also goes forward a number of other proj- 
ects especially designed to help you in your problems 
in baking bread that will please the consumer. For it 
is a principle of International Milling that our job with 
you does not cease when we have delivered the flour— 
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meet a baker's baker 


but goes right on until you, too, have satisfied customers. 

So, at any time, we stand ready for you to bring to 
us any problem that may arise in your own bake shop. 
We are glad to work with you. Our skilled scientists 
and bakery technicians will work with you until we have 
found a solution to your problem. 

This work exemplifies the attitude of International 
Milling toward all your problems. Constant testing 
from before the wheat is harvested until the flour is 
delivered to you is part of the International Milling 
process. The result is flour that is always uniform, 
always of the finest quality. 

It is this quality control that enables us to describe 
International Milling flours as ““Bakery-Proved”. This 
quality control is aimed at one thing—bringing you 
flour that will make your loaf the best in your market. 
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4 Modern Salesman 


Take a look at the Pillsbury 
representative who calls on you. Questions 
you ask him won’t bounce off unanswered 
—for supplying you with 
timely facts and practical suggestions 
is part of his job. 

He has a knowledge of flour and 
of bakery production methods, backed by 
the experience and facilities 
of an outstanding milling organization. Count 
on him not only for dependable 
flour, but for helpful assistance in 
selecting flour wisely, buying it 
advantageously, and using it successfully. 


PILLSBURY S 
Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 


& 
a® Pillsbury’s 
eo? Dotted Circle | Roy 
a ... Symbol of /fé 
@ = Reliability j 









domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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HUBBARD’S ALMANACK | 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“Wheat as it goes to the grinding rolls is 
termed ‘the milling mix.’ No one wheat 
has all the desirable milling qualities, nor 
does the same locality produce the same ; 
quality each year. The most important fac- S 100 LBS. NET 
tors are the skill and knowledge of wheat > Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
quality used in determining the mix.” 


RELIABLE INFORMATION IN 1920 
—STILL RELIABLE IN 1948. 
* * 


HUBBARD 


“Synonymous with Honest Milling’’ 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 


Walhalla AANWLALIAA valid 





Hubbard Milling ¢ 
oa rind Ganeny 
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You Need these 
ptduantages of 


MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 








a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 


* wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are manufactured under rigid specifications, 


and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 



















These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 


recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 










mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 








Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 












MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. * Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto « Valleyfield 
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YOUR BRAND IN COLORS + YOUR § 
IN COLORS - YOUR BRAND IN § 
COLORS - YOU§ 


ON THE BEMIS BAND-LABEL” 


Your brand isn’t buried on a Bemis Band-Label, for it goes all 
around the bag... makes instant identification easy no matter 
how the bags are stacked. 

Bemis-designed machinery attaches the Band-Label with water- 
soluble paste during the bag making. Housewives can remove 
the label easily by soaking it in water. 

Women look for Bemilin Band-Label Bags because they want the 
choice Bemis patterns. Created by New York stylists, nearly all 
designs are of the type usually found only in expensive garments. 
This powerful appeal to women swings extra sales your way. 


“THE KING'S OTHER LIFE,”’ the 
life story of King Cotton, is a new BEMIS BRO. BAG co. 


Bemis motion picture in full color with 








a Baltimore « Boise * Boston * Brooklyn — Jacksonville, Fia. * Los Angeles 
sound. It is available for showing to Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago BAC’ Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis 
your office and plant organizations Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell Compa Mobile * New Orleans * Norfolk 

Houstons Indianapolis* Kansas City \ aN New York City * Oklahoma City 
as well as other groups. Write us Omaha «+ Orlando « Peoria + Phoenix © Pittsburgh + St. Helens, Ore. * St. Louis * Salina 
for details. Salt Lake City » San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 


Confidence in KELLY’S FAMOUS is based on the sound 
foundation of many years of quality flour production . .. prom- 
ise that has been always completely fulfilled. That is why 
KELLY’S FAMOUS is preferred by so many leading bakers 


everywhere. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car © 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn’Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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How to get 
a quick tan... 


ULTRA-VIOLENT treatment is 


what this fellow is getting. He isn’t 
going to like it. 


“Hurry-up” methods in aging flour 
are usually folly, too. Don’t take on 
this ticklish job—leave it to Atkinson, 
who does it the slow, safe, sure way. 


We aerate our flour directly after 
milling, float it into the bins where it 
ligs bulked with 20% air. We control 
the yeeper ature, let the flour stay 


‘Trademark Reg. U. S.Pat. Oft.- 
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until it’s ready. Then we aerate again, 
pack it, send it to you. It arrives fully 
aged, ready to go into production... 
because it’s BIN-AGED*. 


And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. 
storage, not to fill individual orders, 
we can take time to adjust the opera- 
tion accurately. That’s why every 
sack of Atkinson flour is uniform 
—every lot, every order. Switch to 


Atkinson’s ... IT’S BIN-AGED*. 
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No Action on Wheat Agreement Issue 





July 15 Parity 
on Grains Holds 
Unchanged 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture July 30 an- 
nounced generally unchanged parity 
rates for farm commodities for July 

5 as compared with a month earlier. 
However, rates are far above a year 
ago, 18¢ bu. on wheat and 13¢ on corn 
for example. Apparently drastic de- 
clines in feedstuffs the past month 
were offset by steady to strong values 
for manufactured goods farmers must 


FLOUR INTEREST GAINS ON 
WHEAT ADVANCE 


Moderate improvement in flour 
business occurred on the sharp ad- 
vanee of wheat Aug. 3. A scattered 
increase of medium sized bookings to 
the bakery trade came when wheat 
values stiffened, but the volume was 
for short of what could be termed a 
“wave” of buying. Most bakers and 
family interest were taking time to 
digest the aspects of the rally and if 
the trend continues for a reasonable 
period of time, considerable flour busi- 
ness is expected to result. 








= 
buy. Parity on corn was given espe- 
cial attention. If maintained to Oct. 
| the current rate would necessitate 
an average loan rate on 1948 corn 
of approximately $1.45 on farms. 
Midmonth parity for major farm 


commodities, with comparisons, are 
here shown, per bu. unless other- 


wise stated: 
July 15, June 15, July 15, 
1 


948 1948 1947 
WOR. os cccccccces $2.22 $2.22 $2.04 
OR cc ccsvocccees 1.61 1.61 1.48 
GORD -cccccvéscccvce 1.00 1.00 .922 
BOS cscesccccces 1.55 1.55 1.43 
FO ccccicocsvcsese 1.81 1.81 1.66 
Grain sorghums ... 3.04 3.04 2.80 
Soybeans .......... 2.41 41 ees 
Eggs, dos. ........ -513 475 -467 
CeenOM, ERs. cc cccens -3112 .3112 -2864 
Hogs, cwt. ........ 18.20 18.20 16.80 
Li reer ee ee -459 459 -423 
po ae ear 1.86 1.86 1.70 





SEN. TAFT VOICES OPPOSITION 


TO TREATY ON SENATE FLOOR 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee Gives Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan a “Hard Time” During Testi- 
mony—Legality of Resubmission Questioned 





Herman Fakler Opposes Wheat 
Agreement in Radio Debate 


WASHINGTON — An 11th-hour 
radio airing of the International 
Wheat Agreement found Herman 
Fakler, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation, pitted against 
one of the pact’s leading exponents, 
Albert Goss, master of the Grange. 

In opposition to the agreement with 
Mr. Fakler was Delos James of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, while 
Andrew Cairns, one of the early dis- 
ciples of international commodity 
agreements, aided Mr. Goss. 

The debate took place on the Aug. 
1 “America United” radio program 
originating over station WRC in 
Washington. 

Text of Mr. Fakler’s opening re- 
marks on the program follows: 

“I believe the Senate should not 
ratify the proposed International 
Wheat Agreement. 


No Quarrel with Objectives 


“There can be no reasonable quar- 
rel with the objectives of this pro- 
posal. It is obviously advantageous 


that supplies and markets be avail- 
able at equitable and stable prices. 

“What constitutes ‘assured sup- 
plies’ and ‘assured markets’ or ‘equit- 
able and stable prices’ is another mat- 
ter, open to important differences of 
opinion. 

“We in the wheat flour milling in- 
dustry have studied the agreement 
thoroughly and we are convinced that 
it will not and cannot achieve its stat- 
ed objectives. 

“On its face it would seem to guar- 
antee an export market for 185 mil- 
lion bushels of U.S. wheat per year. 
Actually this is not the case. 

“Huge subsidies would have to be 
paid out of the U.S. treasury in order 
to make the agreement work. 

“If ratified and put into effect, 
Congress would delegate the final de- 
termination of international and, 
more important, our domestic wheat 
policies to an international council in 
which the voting would be dominated 
by other nations. 

(Continued on page 85) 





Wheat Supplies for 1948-49 
Placed at 1,437 Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON — United States 
wheat supplies for 1948-49 are now 
estimated at 1,437 million bushels. 
The 1948 crop, estimated as of. July 
1 at 1,242 million bushels, is second 
only to the record high of 1,365 
million bushels produced in 1947. The 
carry-over, reported at 195 million 
bushels, is 111 million bushels above 
a year earlier, but still below the 
prewar (1932-41) average of 235 mil- 
lion bushels. With the increase in the 
carry-over, total supplies are almost 
as large as in 1947, a level exceeded 
only in 1942 and 1943 when July 1 
carry-over stocks were at record 
highs. These facts are cited by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in a recent survey of the wheat sit- 
uation. 

Domestic disappearance in 1948- 
49 may total about 750 million bush- 
els, consisting approximately of the 
following quantities, in million bush- 
els: Food 510, feed 150, and seed 
and industrial use 90. If total sup- 
plies are 1,437 million bushels and 
domestic disappearance totals 750 
million, 687 million will be available 
for export and carry-over. A pre- 
liminary analysis of supplies available 
in other exporting countries .and 
probable takings by importing coun- 





tries indicates that 1948-49 exports 
from the U.S. may total about 450 
million bushels. On this basis, the 
carry-over July 1, 1949, would ap- 
proximate the prewar average. 


Exports Set a Record 


Wheat disappearance in 1947-48 
was the third largest on record. Ex- 
ports are estimated at about 485 
million bushels, including flour in 
terms of wheat and 4 million bushels 
shipped to U.S. territories. This is 
nearly as much as the total world 
trade in wheat and flour in some 
prewar years and is about equal to 
U.S. domestic food consumption. 
Moreover, it is the third consecu- 
tive year in which U.S. exports have 
bettered previous records. Domestic 
disappearance was approximately as 
follows, in million bushels: Food 498, 
seed 91, alcohol 1 and feed 179, mak- 
ing a total of 769 million bushels. 

Disappearance for food in the 1946- 
47 crop year amounted to 494.2 mil- 
lion bushels, and the 1945-46 crop 
year, the food category absorbed 
488.5 million. 

Prices of new crop winter wheat 
are at present below the loan level. 
The loan program and heavy move- 
ment into storage, however, is expect- 


ed to strengthen prices as the season 
advances. Storage has been so heavy 
and cars inadequate that for the 
time being the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads has placed embargoes 
on shipments for storage into all 
terminals in the southwestern winter 
wheat area. Wheat offered for sale 
is still permitted to move. The short- 
age of cars to move the large. crops 
presents a difficult transportation 
problem again this year. 

The wheat price support at a na- 
tional average of $2. bu. to farmers 
for the 1948 crop was announced on 
June 30. Last year’s announced rate 
was $1.83. Corresponding rates this 
year are $2.23 for No. 2 hard win- 
ter at Kansas City, and $2.25 for 
No. 1 dark northern spring at Min- 
neapolis. In addition to loans, pur- 
chase agreements are again available 
in substantially the same terms as 
those which applied to the 1947 crop. 


Loans to Support Prices 
Wheat prices in 1948-49 are ex- 
pected to average moderately above 
the loan level. It is not likely that 
average prices in 1948-49 will ex- 
ceed the loan rate by as much as 
in the past two years, because of the 
(Continued on page 85) 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—It is very unlike- 
ly that the Senate will reconsider the 
proposal that the U.S. become a par- 
ty to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. Sen. Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio) 
said on the Senate floor this week 
that he was opposed to the agree- 
ment and that it represented 4 “very 
important departure in our whole 
foreign policy.” 

“I do not believe we should tie up 
the new administration for a period 
of five years,” he said. 

Earlier, following the end of a ses- 
sion of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing testimony from 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, one of the Republican 
majority senators told The North- 
western Miller that the committee 
gave -the Secretary “a hard time.” 
The Secretary, it was said, was ques- 
tioned. on the legality of the re- 
submission of the treaty at this time. 

The committee had by no means 
rejected-the treaty in principle, since 
it was. asked if the matter could not 
be taken up at the start of the first 
session of the 81st Congress. Accord- 
ing to this senatorial informant, the 
treaty problems would not differ ma- 
terially between this time and next 
January since the world wheat crop 
year had already started and it would 
require some time to bring back un- 
der the agreement importing nations 
who had previously withdrawn their 
ratification. 

Prior to the Taft announcement, 
Sen. Arthur Capper (R., Kansas), 
urged the Senate to ratify the agree- 
ment to provide an outlet for wheat 
which it was expected would be ac- 
quired under the price support pro- 
gram. 


Trade Opinion Reported 

Failure on the part of the Senate 
to act on the International Wheat 
Agreement at this session may mere- 
ly defer final consideration until the 
new Congress meets next year and 
find the grain trade facing an even 
less favorable situation. That is the 
opinion now being expressed here in 
trade quarters. 

“(Continued on page 85) 





A GOOD REASON 


Paul Porter, former administrator 
of the OPA, in presenting: to Con- 
gress the details of President Tru- 
man’s anti-inflation program, made 
no mention of grain prices in his plan 
to roll back prices to the levels of 
November, 1947. For those who may 
wonder why, the following recapitu- 
lation of grain prices last November 
is enlightening: Wheat $3.08, corn 
$2.58, oats $1.23. 
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NEW HIGH SALES RECORD FOR 
TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Net Sales Total of $116,894,364 Is Gain of 70% Over Pre- 
vious Year; Net Income Reported at $1,860,508 
for $4.91 a Share 


DALLAS, TEXAS—A new high in 
sales is shown in the report of the 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, in 
the annual statement of the company 
for the year ended’ May 31, 1948. The 
net sales total of $116,894,364 repre- 
sents a gain of 70% in dollar volume 
over the total of $68,542,620 in the 
preceding year. With the addition of 
other operating income, storage, han- 
dling, etc., total operating income was 
$118,112,162. 

Net income after all taxes and 
charges amounted to $1,860,508, 
against $2,754,421 in the preceding 
year. Net operating profits were $3,- 
155,971, against $4,821,482 in the pre- 
vious fiscal period. Net income 
amounted to $4.91 a share on the out- 
standing common stock, and about 
1.1% of net sales. 

The usual preferred stock dividends 
of 4%% on cumulative preferred 
stock and 50¢ a share on the 378,906 
shares of common outstanding were 
paid during the year. The balance of 
earnings—after certain special provi- 
sions for Treasury department claims 
for prior years taxes and disallow- 
ance of refund claims—amounting to 
approximately $1,231,600 was carried 
to earned surplus, increasing the lat- 
ter to $6,286,857. 

Net worth of the company as of 
May 31 was $12,697,208, equivalent to 


a book value of $22.95 per share on 
the common stock of the company. 
This compared with $11,465,577 for 
net worth in the preceding year, 
equivalent to a book value of $19.70 
on the common. 

Properties, plant and equipment 
are shown in the statement at $12,- 
591,201, less a reserve for depreciation 
of $5,082,215. This compares with the 
similar account of $9,530,718 and a 
depreciation reserve of $4,803,870 in 
the balance sheet a year ago. 

The company operates flour mills 
with an aggregate daily capacity of 
27,025 sacks of wheat flour and 1,800 
sacks daily of corn products. Flour 
and corn mills are located at Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Galveston and San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Kingfisher, Okla. 
Mixed feed mills are located at Fort 
Worth, Dallas, McKinney, San An- 
tonio and San Benito, Texas. 

The Fort Worth feed plant of the 
Burrus Feed Mills, built during the 
past year, was formally opened July 
22, 1948, and has a total capacity of 
160 tons per hour of mash, scratch 
and mineral feeds and is one of the 
largest and most modern in the world. 

The company also operates exten- 
sive grain elevator properties through- 
out the Southwest. 

The consolidated income statement 
and balance sheet of the company ap- 
pears in an adjoining column. 





Kansas Farm Bureau Leader 
Criticizes Potato Flour Deal 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Her- 
man A. Praeger, president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau, took a critical 
look last week at the Army’s plan 
to buy potato flour for relief feeding 
in Germany and Japan. 

He pointed out that under the an- 
nounced plan the Army would spend 
$7 cwt. for an estimated 200,000 long 
tons of potato flour, which would 
amount to a total of $31,360,000. In 
a report of June 24, 1948, the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion revealed that it was buying 
wheat flour for an average of $5 cwt. 
For 200,000 long tons, that would 
amount to $22,400,000. 

“It is obvious that the Army will 
spend $8,960,000 more under this an- 
nounced potato flour buying program 
than it would spend for an equivalent 
amount of wheat flour,” Mr. Praeger 
said. , 


In announcing the Army’s buying 
program, Kenneth C. Royall, secre- 
tary of the Army, said that potato 
flour ‘‘compares favorably with wheat 
flour at a calories per dollar cost.” 

Mr. Praeger criticized that asser- 
tion, pointing to a report from the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture which 
reveals that wheat flour is definitely 
superior to potato flour in protein, 
fat and ash content, and is only 
slightly lower in carbohydrate con- 
tent. 

Reducing the Army’s buying pro- 
gram into bushels, Mr. Praeger point- 


ed out that the amount of wheat 
needed to fill this commitment would 
be 12 million bushels. The amount 
of potatoes needed to fill the com- 
mitment would be 44,800,000 bu. 

“If there were a shortage of wheat 
in the U.S., the use of potatoes for 
this purpose might be plausible,” Mr. 
Praeger said, “but this is not the 
case. In fact, we face the possibility 
of a wheat surplus in view of the 
Department of Agriculture’s predic- 
tion that the 1948 wheat crop will 
be the second largest in our history. 
The possibility of a surplus is seen in 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan’s 
appeal that farmers store as much 
of the grain on their farms as pos- 
sible.” 

The Army’s potato buying program 
is based on probable production fig- 
ures, President Praeger declared. 
“The actual amount of any potato 
surplus will not be known before Oct. 
1, when the full crop has been dug,” 
he said. 

“If it were possible for the govern- 
ment to recapture a_ substantial 
amount from payments made to po- 
tato producers through the program 
which has been announced by the 
Army, there would be some justifica- 
tion for the plan. But the government 
will spend more money in freight 
charges for transportation of pota- 
toes to processing points than will be 
paid for the potatoes by the process- 
ors. For that reason, the Army’s plan 
will mean a net loss to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In addition, the 
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TEX-O-KAN FLOUR MILLS CO. AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Statement of Consolidated Income 
For the Year Ended May 31, 1948 


Gross sales, less returns, discounts, allowances, freight 
OE, GEO. 5 ctccdpdbedtn-co ese cer beds VOL gis dee cece deeleenbes 
Other operating income—storage, handling, etc .......... 


$116,894,364.29 
1,217,798.46 

















RE RS A ROR Pye ee 7 OORT POE Ea eee $118,112,162.68 
Cost of goods sold and expenses: 
Cost of goods sold and operating expenses............ $111,660,073.57 
Selling, general, and administrative expenses ........ 3,296,117.78 114,956,191.35 
DUCE QOTMOIME WHORE ccc ccrccccccnccessvecccccesseveseee $ 3,155,971.33 
Other income credits: 
BUCOTONE “GRE GEVIGGMED 6 ccc ccc cstsdecccsacvccccsesdes x 21,724.80 
Profit from disposal of property 2.5.2 cccrvcccccccvece 20,962.27 
BEISCONAMOOUB 6 ccrccccsvcccccesvccecessacsesccscdserin 25,290.28 67,977.35 
DOGG DRG 0b vera cca ceede docescecartes aes ne lecdesses ove $ 3,223,948.68 
Income charges—lInterest: 
WOE BOG oo oviccctccceccc ence sctrccenscthodgtococsersee * 246,489.40 
GEE ns Wie ccct ccc kecdecccetbee secs metsecscediekeveeves 8,593.77 255,083.17 
Net income before provision for income taxes......... $ 2,968,865 L 
Provision for income taxes: 
PO © 6 bb SSeS AAC Oho Sod KOOHEDEDE DODOECEHBeHCRECRS $ 1,063,860.24 
PEE. cccakedi's0s vas @Pisamettend SN aed s becehsadeqeeerss 10,712.85 1,074,573.09 
Net income (before deducting minority interest in net 
income of a subsidiary company) .......eseeseeererees $ 1,894,292 
Minority interest in net income of a subsidiary company.. 33,784 
DOME THORN occ Ceri CeCe ee eeeVewredncevsvadeediceesvese $ 1,860,508. \2 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, MAY 31, 1948 
Assets 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
GB eGo bee b0K0 8 090s cd dewed et cns eeceed Roe bbe sede CR Ree $ 1,328,159.9; 
Customer receivables: 
WAGED. ole wddiccnseserseetestactesorrccvetwersvessces $ 103,359.05 
BRGGOMER§ oc ociccercoecectesscrdatercescpocsoesseseces 6,177,393.67 
WE. 665 60S 4Gd Hae KOR eee cere ersernedcctseravese $ 6,280,752.72 
Less reserve for possible losses ..........+..ceeeeeeee 50,000.00 6,230.752." 
Inventories: . 
Flour and wheat and other grains ..........s+es0+5 $ 1,334.819.51 
OUR, GG GORGE TE POOGRO 6c i ccc civccccnvdcvecee 505,559.91 
ye Er sere a ere 1,156,206.85 
Coane GG MUNUNON bbc c ide cvess dese encoePhedgee 47,738.48 3,044,324.75 
BRTORIOD GA BINED 90.0 Kok bb 0 tics ccc rviseeveeceanderesekice 507,349. 
Other accounts receivable, claims, etc .............2065 261,238.; 
Due from officers and employees: 
Instalment notes—current maturities ............... x 62,060.00 
Cm DOUG GE DOOCRND 6 bbs bc bs abce 6 'evbeeesse00 14,877.19 76,937.1 
$11,448.762.8 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Corporation’s common stock purchased and held for sale 
to officers and employees (993 shares at cost) ....$ 11,951.60 
Instalment notes due from officers and employees— 
38,073 shares of the corporation’s common stock held 
as collateral (maturing in quarterly instalments, 1948 
to 1952, less $62,060.00 maturing currently) ........ 221,863.42 
Cash surrender value of life insurance policies ........ 53,850.00 
Steet GS WOES GOS GOON ois avcksccccedaisccaciccecss 33,803.20 © 
Grain exchange memberships (at cost ...........eeeee 50,016.67 371,484.8 
LAND, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT: 
Sn ePebe Fels eheeeeh.0s > 60 8G CSET HS 0 H6'.6d eds cetveecs ee $ 854,887.42 
ee ee GUE on ccc dusametab.oebd-bonets tres 11,736,314.23 
005.069 4b529.0 28 pnb EKO CehERV OAL s 00s 6051.04 cde oe 12,591,201.65 
Less reserve for depreciation and amortization.......... 5,082,215.95 7,508,985.7/ 
DEFERRED CHARGES—Prepaid insurance, taxes, etc. .... 141,103.7' 
CUSTOMERS’ MARGIN DEPOSIT FUNDS—CONTRA (cash in 
special bank accounts and balances with broker and clear- 
— me OTT ETT er ree ree eee 66,610.0( 
WD, bee Babee ySh 9 Sete ccnd ha Ces 4060s 6h56ee ek ies 00 tEbes $19,536,947. 2: 
Liabilities 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable to banks—unsecured ...............ce0eee $ 4,100,000.00 
I OE 5.53 5 CoD O's Uardale.bo's 60.0 6h.b%.0 698 ee bs00 8d 1,029,992.04 
Accrued liabilities: 
Federal and state income taxes ..............ee000- 1,326,368.44 
ee ECE ae ea ee eee eee 56,395.86 
Ee WNOUE 0.6'60.5.6 b0Gh0 Bs G0.b0d 0684 ds 6 é4'60 147,205.13 $ 6,659,961.47 
MINORITY INTEREST IN A SUBSIDIARY COMPANY.. 113,165.91 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 


Capital stock: 
4%% cumulative preferred (author- 


ized and issued, 40,000 shares of 


$100.00 par value each) ............ 
Common 
without par value; issued, 378,906 
GI. X10 63.620 Pb Cass Bossi Veecaret 
Surplus: 
Capital surplus: 
Balance, June 1, 1947 .......cccees. 
Less excess of cost of reacquired 


common stock over the proceeds 


Bre WEED GUE ck ntecedsnetves 
Balance, May 31, 1948 

Earned surplus: 
PO” eer eee 
Unappropriated 


CUSTOMERS’ MARGIN DEPOSITS—CONTRA 


Total 


(authorized, 750,000 shares 


2,410,352.65 


$ 4,000,000.00 


$ 6,410,352.65 





84,495.58 
2,130.72 
82,364.86 
231,650.54 
5,972,841.77 6,286,857.17 12,697,209.82 
66,610.00 
$19,536,947.20 





Army will be spending nearly $9 mil- 
lion more for potato flour than for 
an equivalent amount of wheat flour. 
Obviously there is no gain for any- 
one in the plan announced by the 
Army,” the Farm Bureau head de- 
clared. 

Mr. Praeger pointed out that no 
economic use for potatoes as a by- 
product has yet been discovered, ex- 
cept when. potatoes are made into 
grain alcohol where the government 
may realize a profit from the bev- 
erage taxes. 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 14.04 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 14.04, as 
compared with 16.83 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per Ib. of cloth 
is 29.93, as comparead with 33.38 a 
year ago. 
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“GHOST OF OPA” GETS CHILLY 
RECEPTION FROM HOUSE GROUP 


Legislation to Regulate Margin Requirements Still in 
Senate Committee—Price and Rationing Con- 
trols Considered Unlikely 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The ghost of Of- 
fice of Price Administration paraded 
before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee last week, bearing 
a fantastic price, ration and alloca- 
tion proposal which has been intro- 
duced in the House by Rep. Brent 
Spence (D., Tenn.). 

The bill contains all the old fea- 
tures of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 to which has been added 
some excrescences in the form of 
control of commodity market mar- 
gins, consideration of profits as a 
guide in setting price ceilings on 
cost-of-living items and the estab- 
lishment of the office of anti-inflation 
coordinator. 

In the matter of margin controls 


‘over commodity markets, it may be 


recalled that when the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic 
Report completed its hearings on 
speculation it recommended that the 
matter of margin contro] be made the 
subject of further study by congres- 
sional committees. Legislation togrant 
the administration control over com- 
modity market margin requirements 
is still in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee and is consequently subject to 
action at this special session of Con- 
gress. 

As far as this new price allocation 
and ration control proposal is con- 
cerned, it is not going anywhere. It 
is so incredible in its sweeping scope 
that its reception here bordered on 
the comical. 

These proposals were disclosed be- 
fore the House committee by Paul 
Porter, former OPA administrator. 
who appeared before the congression- 
al committee as special assistant to 
the President. 


Gets Cold Reception 


These proposals appalled even old 
line OPA officials here and met with 
scant sympathy from Chairman Jesse 
Wollcott (R., Mich.), who repeatedly 
asked Mr. Porter to enumerate the 
items which would be put under price 
controls. Mr. Porter was unable to 
answer specifically what commodities 
would be price controlled. 

After the Porter testimony Rep. 
Wollcott expressed firm and extreme 
disagreement with the administration 
bill and left the impression that his 
committee would give the proposal 
its disapproval. 

The bill provides: 

1. Regulation of consumer credit, 

2. Regulation of Federal Reserve 
Bank requirements. 

3. Price and wage controls on cost- 
of-living commodities where the price 
has risen or threatens to rise at 
least 20% above the July, 1946, levels 
or nearest representative period 
whenever the regulation is practicable 
or enforceable. 

4. Priority and allocation power 





over materials or facilities affecting 
the cost of living. 

5. Rent control on new construc- 
tion as well as present control pow- 
ers. 

6. Regulation of commodity ex- 
change margins when speculative ac- 
tivities threaten to cause unwarrant- 
ed price fluctuations. 

7. Establishment of an anti-infla- 
tion coordinator and an anti-inflation 
advisory board. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED BRANCH MANAGER 


Rahway, N.J.—Clifford L. Rich- 
ards of the general sales staff of 
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Margins Seen As Only Control Threat 





Merck & Co., manufacturing chem- 
ists, has been transferred to Omaha, 
Neb., where he will be in charge of 
the company’s sales office. He will 
serve Merck customers in Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and Wyoming. 
He joined Merck in 1946 and worked 
in the Baltimore, Md., territory. 
Kenneth M. Kutz will succeed Mr. 
Richards at Baltimore and will serve 
customers in Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK FLOUR GROUP. 
HAS COMMITTEE MEETING 


NEW YORK—A special meeting of 
the flour jobbers committee of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors was held in the Produce 
Exchange here July 30. The meeting 
was called by Albert W. Berg, Charles 
W. Berg & Son, New York, commit- 
tee chairman, to discuss the general 
credit situation. Bruce W. Drybrough, 
special representative of the United 
Bakers Bureau, Louisville, Ky., ad- 
dressed the group. 











1948-49 Supplies of Durum Seen 
as Largest Since 1943 by USDA 


Supplies of durum wheat in the 
U.S. for use during the 1948-49 sea- 
son will be slightly above last year 
and the largest since 1943, states the 
Department of Agriculture in the 
semi-annual durum report. Despite 
record mill grindings and sizable ex- 
ports, the carry-over on July 1, 1948, 
amounted to 10,038,000 bu., compared 
with 8,907,000 bu. the year before. 
The July 1 carry-over together with 
a prospective 1948 crop of 45,039,000 
bu. will provide a total supply of 
55,077,000 bu. Disappearance during 
the 1947-48 season, including exports, 
was 43,485,000 bu. 


The July 1 carry-over was held in 
the following positions: on farms, 
5,855,000 bu.; in country elevators, 
1,990,000 bu.; commercial stocks at 
terminals, 533,000 bu.; merchant mill 
stocks of 1,660,000 bu. Farm and coun- 
try elevator stocks are materially 
larger than a year ago, while com- 
mercial and merchant mill stocks are 
considerably smaller. 

The prospective 1948 durum crop of 
45,039,000 bu. is only slightly larger 
than last year’s production of 44,- 
616,000 bu. The seeded acreage was 
greater at 3,231,000, or an increase 
of 9.5% over the 2,952,000 acres seed- 
ed in 1947. However, the yield is esti- 
mated at 14 bu. an acre against 15 
the year before. In 1947, 9% of the 
total durum acreage in North Da- 
kota, the principal durum producing 
state, was planted to red durum and 
reports indicate about the same ratio 
in 1948. 

Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the 1947-48 season (July through 
June) set a new high of 28,178,805 bu. 
This amount, together with seed re- 
quirement of 4,331,000 bu., exports 
of 8,441,000 bu. and feed and other 
uses of 2,534,000 bu., made for a total 
disappearance during the 1947-48 sea- 
son of 43,485,000 bu. 

Like the 1946 crop, the quality of 
the durum produced in 1947 was ex- 
cellent from a milling standpoint. 
Test weight was not quite as high as 
in 1946 and a smaller percentage of 


the crop fell into the hard amber clas- 
sification, but color and protein were 
quite satisfactory. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the durum inspected at Min- 
neapolis graded No. 2 or better, and 
only 104 cars bore a tough notation 
throughout the entire season. 





George P. Haberstein 


SALES MANAGER—George P. Ha- 
berstein has been named eastern 
sales manager of the multiwall bag 
division of St. Regis Sales Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of St. Regis Paper Co. He suc- 
ceeds Walter M. Neill, who recently 
was elected a vice president of the 
sales company. Mr. Haberstein joined 
St. Regis late in 1947 as assistant 
manager of the advertising, publicity 
and sales promotion department. He 
had been associated for eight years 
with the Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Logan C. Hill was named as Mr. Ha- 
berstein’s assistant. 





Canadian Wheat Crop Shows 
Big Improvement Since Rains 


WINNIPEG — Continued generous 
rains over most sections of western 
Canada last week further improved 
crop prospects. The areas suffering 
from drouth are being steadily re- 
duced, although some sections are too 
far gone to stage any noticeable re- 
covery, other than to furnish addi- 
tional feed for livestock. 

Manitoba prospects are best, but 
Alberta crops have staged an excel- 
lent recovery, and Saskatchewan 
prospects, while still varied, showed 
considerable improvement over a 
week ago. All grains are filling well 
where conditions have been conducive 
to plant development. In parts of 
Manitoba, particularly the southern 
sections, considerable lodging oc- 
curred as a result of the continued 
heavy rains last week, but it is con- 
sidered that the crops generally were 
not sufficiently filled to prevent recov- 
ery from the lodged condition. 

Fall rye harvest is now general, and 
yields vary from very light to as 
much as 25 bu. per acre. Winter 
wheat is being harvested in southern 
Alberta, and the first delivery to a 
country elevator from this year’s har- 
vest was reported last week at Bur- 
dett, Alta. 

Manitoba crops and many sections 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan have 
sufficient moisture to carry crops 
through to maturity, but warm 
weather is needed to promote filling. 





Further rains, however, are still re- 
quired in northeast Saskatchewan, 
and in Alberta areas north and west 
of Edmonton. 

Some early barley may be cut in 
Manitoba late this week. Early wheat 
is starting to change color at a few 
points in Manitoba, but unless excep- 
tionally dry, warm weather prevails, 
no cutting of this grain is anticipated 
until the second week in August. 

On Aug. 17, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics will issue its first esti- 
mate for the current season on the 
production of principal field crops, 
and on Aug. 19 will realize its figures 
on carry-over stocks of grain as at 
July 31, 1948. 


———~BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WICHITA WHEAT APPROVED 
FOR OKLAHOMA PRODUCTION 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Assn. has 
approved Wichita wheat for certifica- 
tion as a recommended variety. The 
variety is a hard red winter wheat 
developed by the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station and is particular- 
ly adapted to northwest Oklahoma 
as it matures early, yields well and 
has a good test weight. Three-year 
trials in four northwestern Okla- 
homa counties showed average yields 
of 30 bu. an acre, about 10% above 
the popular Triumph variety. 
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PMA to Boost September Quota 





SUPPLEMENTAL ALLOCATIONS IN EXCESS 
OF 200,000 LONG TONS SET BY USDA 


Army Occupation Forces to Be Main Recipient—Further September 
Additions Held Probable—No Mention of Private Trade 
Exports—Red Tape Ensnarls ECA Consultants 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Supplemental 
September allocations of grain in ex- 
cess of 200,000 long tons will be an- 
nounced this week by the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 
It is understood that more than 80% 
of this additional allotment will be 
for the army occupation forces. In- 
formed sources declare that orig- 
inally it was intended to make even 
a much larger increase at this time. 
However, if, as now expected, the 
additional allocation barely exceeds 
200,000 long tons, further supple- 
mental announcements may be forth- 
coming later. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. has 
a long lead on its shipping schedule 
and it is now believed that exports 
will be pushed vigorously to clear 
port and interior terminal facilities 
to firm up prices, which have slipped 
below loan levels. 

Private trade interests are bound 
to receive the news of this substan- 
tial increase in the September allot- 
ment with serious doubts over the 
intention of the government to re- 
turn the export business to private 





“YOUNG” FOOD BROKER STILL 
MAKES THE ROUNDS 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Mrs. Clara L. 
Young, 78, is a food broker selling 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodles to 
wholesalers. Mrs. Young, despite her 
age, hits the road to make her sales 
in a Model T Ford coupe which cost 
her $600 25 years ago. 


trade as ordered in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration Author- 
ization Act. Resentment will be 
heightened when it is seen that the 
supplemental September allotment 
not only covers normal government 
business, such as the army account, 
but also cash buying nations. 

Trade representatives who have 
been advising ECA officials on transi- 
tion procedure from the government 
controls to private handling have 


been ensnarled in legalities arising 
from the terms of the ECA appropri- 
ations act, which qualifies certifica- 
tion of disbursement of ECA funds 
unless prices are not higher than the 
domestic market price at the time of 
sale. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Regulations Ban 
Secondhand Bags 
in South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S.C.— The executive 
committee of the South Carolina 
State Board of Health July 21 adopt- 
ed regulations prohibiting the use of 
secondhand containers for flour. The 
regulation bans: the packing of flour 





Canadian Millers 


Get Subsidy 


Designed to Stall Bread Rise 


OTTAWA—A 45¢ bu. subsidy to 
Canadian wheat flour millers went 
into effect Aug. 1 to cover the 45¢ 
bu. increase in wheat prices which 
was effective the same date on wheat 
sold under the Canadian-U.K. wheat 
agreement. The established price un- 
der the agreement was raised from 
$1.55 to $2 bu. Aug. 1. 

The subsidy to millers, the govern- 
ment announced, is designed to pre- 
vent domestic bread prices from in- 
creasing with the boost in wheat. 
The subsidy will be paid to all millers 
and other processors by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. 

The immediate reaction of baking 
industry officials, however, was that 
bread and bakery product prices 
would eventually have to be _ in- 
creased in price. Even though the 
price of flour may not be affected, 
it was pointed out that the costs of 
all other commodities and services 





Latin Sales Slacken; Holland, 
Norway Ask Mills for Offers 


Heavy bookings of the past fort- 
night have largely filled the immedi- 
ate needs of flour buyers in Latin 
America and sales to that area have 
slowed down considerably. Small lots 
are still being booked, mostly one- 
to three-car size, but larger buyers 
apparently are out of the market 
for a few weeks. With nearby needs 
covered, buyers are now more price 
conscious. 

Holland and Norway asked for 
offers from millers early this week 
and some business may be done with 
these countries against September al- 
locations, but otherwise European 
buyers are not active. 

Brazil continues to take some small 
lots and there is some buying by ex- 
porters to cover previously made 
sales to importers there. Brazilian 
agents of some mills have told their 
principals that needs of their buy- 
ers are covered for the present and 
no new buying can be expected for 
a fortnight. Scattered trade has been 
done in the past few days in sev- 


eral central American countries as 
well as occasional sales to Venezuela. 
A few bookings were made to Puerto 
Rico. 

A Brazilian dollar exchange regu- 
lation which puts a ceiling of $8 per 
110-lb. sack of flour, c.if., ports of 
entry, is a deterrent to trade in spring 
wheat flour to that country. Current 
costs make the c.if. price of springs 
to Brazil figure around $9 per 110-lb. 
sack, millers declare. 

Cuba continues to show little in- 
terest in flour, but a few sales were 
made to the island in the past week. 
Flour supplies there apparently are 
adequate. 

Indications that the government 
will increase volume of European ex- 
port business, which, to ECA coun- 
tries, must include 25% flour, sug- 
gest larger PMA flour purchases for 
occupied zones and possibly increased 
bookings to some private purchasers. 
Ration levels are being raised gen- 
erally throughout Europe, offsetting 
to some extent the larger native grain 
crops. 


going into the production of bakery 
products are steadily rising. 

Effective Aug. 1 also, the govern- 
ment discontinued the $2,000,000-a- 
month subsidy on fats and oils, and 
the products made from them, in- 
cluding shortening, were released 
from price control. This may be the 
“straw that breaks the camel’s 
back,” according to one baking in- 
dustry spokesman, necessitating an 
increase in the price of bread and 
bakery products. 

As a result of the removal of the 
subsidy on fats and oils, it is pre- 
dicted that prices will advance on 
manufactured products such as short- 
ening. This commodity is expected to 
jump as much as 12¢ lb. as present 
stocks disappear. 

In other governmental actions, the 
special austerity taxes, imposed in 
Canada last November, were abol- 
ished on a large range of goods. 
Douglas Abbott, finance minister, 
said the improvement in Canada’s 
exchange position, the increasing ef- 
fectiveness of direct measures of con- 
trol over imports and the positive ef- 
forts to increase exports seem suffi- 
ciently encouraging to justify the 
removal of the taxes. 

The special excise tax ranging up 
to 25% on a long list of durable con- 
sumer goods, ceased to apply at mid- 
night July 31. 

Effective Aug. 3, all export con- 
trols on sheep and lambs and their 
by-products going to the U.S. market 
were lifted. 





PROVISIONS OF WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Canada signed 
the four-year wheat agreement with 
the U.K. in July, 1946, to become 
effective Aug. 1 of that year. The 
price was fixed at $1.55 bu. for the 
first two years of the pact, to Aug. 1, 
1948. The 1948-49 price was to have 
been negotiated with a minimum price 
of $1.25 bu. and the 1949-50 price was 
to be negotiated by Dec. 31, 1948, 
with a minimum price of $1 bu. Nego- 
tiation for the 1948-49 price, however, 
resulted in the establishing of the 
price at $2, a 45¢ bu. increase from 
the original price of $1.55. 
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in secondhand containers by mills in 
the state; selling or offering for sale 
of flour packed in used containers, 
and shipment into the state of flour 
packed in secondhand containers. 

The text of the order adopted by 
the committee follows: 

“It shall be illegal and unlawful for 
any individual, firm or corporation 
to sell or offer for sale any flour, 
corn meal or other grain cereal prod- 
ucts, for human consumption which 
has been packed in bags or containers 
which have previously been used for 
any purpose. 

“Tt shall be illegal and unlawful for 
any flour, corn or other cereal mil! 
in the state of South Carolina to use 
any except new bags or other new 
containers for the packing of flour 
corn meal or other grain cereal for 
human consumption. 

“Tt shall be illegal and unlawful for 
any flour, corn or other grain cerea! 
product to be shipped into the state 
of South Carolina unless such prod 
ucts are packed in new bags or othe 
new containers which have not pre 
viously been used. 

“Penalty. Any individual firm o: 
corporation who shall violate, disobey 
refuse, omit or neglect to comply wit! 
this rule of the State Board of Healt! 
of South Carolina, made by it in pur- 
suance of Section 5002, of the Code o 
Laws of South Carolina, 1942, shal 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, up- 
on conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not exceeding the sum of $100, or be 
imprisoned for 30 days; Provided, this 
section shall not apply to any per- 
sons until the rules of the South 
Carolina State Board of Health ar« 
promulgated.” 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


OIT Clamps Ban 
on License Name 
Alterations ¢. 


WASHINGTON—The Office of In- 
ternational Trade is receiving an in- 
creasing number of license applica- 
tions which are submitted through 
agents and which have been altered 
after the initial preparation to re- 
quest the return of the document 
to a person other than the applicant 
after action by the OIT is complet- 
ed, according to an announcement 
July 30. In many such instances, a 
label bearing the name and address 
of the agent has been pasted over the 
name and address of the applicant as 
the person to receive the completed 
document; in others, the name of the 
applicant has been erased and the 
name of the agent has been writ- 
ten in. 

The OIT announces that, effective 
immediately, no license application 
submitted through an agent will be 
accepted for consideration if the 
name and address shown under Ques- 
tion 1 of Form IT 419 have been 
altered from the initially prepared 
form, unless the application is ac- 
companied by a statement from the 
applicant that the change has been 
made with his knowledge and ap- 
proval. Applications which have been 
so altered and which are not ac- 
companied by this authorization will 
be returned to the applicant without 
action, the OIT says. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
PICNIC FOR CHEMISTS 
OMAHA—tThe annual picnic of the 
Nebraska Section, American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists, will be held 
Aug. 8 at Linoma Beach, midway 
between Omaha and Lincoln. 
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THE 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


Statement of Financial Position 
May 31, 1948 


CURRENT ASSETS 


Cash on demand deposit and on hand .........+++.++ 
e accounts receivable, less reserve for bad debts 
of $266,600 

Bill of lading drafts under collection ...........+.+++ 

Inventories: 

Wheat and other milling grain ..........eeeeee0% $8,113,091 
Flour and millfeed 4,121,824 
Soybeans and merchandising grain ......++++e+++ 3,801,152 


August 3, 1948 






$ 6,852,471 


10,824,038 
2,121,319 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


$16,036,067 


Specialties, commercial feed, ingredients, etc... ..$3,487,138 
Sacks, supplies, Otc. ......ccccccccccccvcecveces 2,906,840 


$6,393,978 


Less reserve for valuation 1,475,000 4,918,978 20,955,045 





Advances on grain purchases ......esseeeeseeeeeeeees 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable (including margin 
deposits of $810,699 on grain futures), less re- 
serve for bad debts of $6,000 .......seeeeeeeeeees 
Prepaid OxXPeCNSES ....eeeeesccccsccsseseccscssesseces 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS .........+eeeeeeeees 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable and accrued liabilities: 
Trade accounts payable .......essceecccceceveees $ 4,280,875 
Salaries, wages, and other compensation 1,031,684 
Employees’ withholdings .........ssseeeeeeeeeeee 136,686 
Property taxes 
DEIBOOTEAMOOUS occ cccccccccrccccccccccccccceceecss 


806,082 
1,491,220 
552,283 
$43,602,458 


278,775 
561,225 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


$ 6,289,245 
Dividends payable 
Terminated employment allowances payable 
Pending claims 
Federal and state taxes on income ..........seesee08 


363,999 
381,647 
136,100 
2,754,309 


Tee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee 


TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 9,925,300 


Net current assets (working capital) $33,677,158 


Property, plant and equipment, based on appraisal as at August 
1, 1922, with subsequent additions at cost: 
en PERF ETT ITT ELT ETI LTTE $ 1,549,527 
Buildings, machinery, and equipment, less reserves for de- 


preciation and amortization of $15,411,576 14,994,541 


$16,544,068 
Automotive and office equipment, less depreciation 1,340,386 
Investment in and advances to wholly-owned subsidiary, 
representing equity in office building ............+05. 


460,036 18,344,490 
Miscellaneous assets: 
Trade memberships and miscellaneous investments, at cost, less 
reserve of $19,750 
Deferred alterations 
Other 


Goodwill, trade-marks, trade names, etc., and hydraulic rights .. 1 
Long-term debt—unsecured 34% note payable to insurance com- 
pany; fixed sinking fund payments of $500,000 due annually 
from September 1, 1950, and contingent sinking fund payments, 
based on earnings, due annually from September 1, 1949, bal- 
ance due March 1, 1968 


286,224 


COCO Eee HEHH HEHEHE EERE E EEE EE EERE HEHE EES 


$52,307,873 


12,000,000 


Ownership: 


$4 cumulative preferred stock: 
Authorized, 100,000 shares without par value, with maxi- 
mum sinking fund redemption price of $101 per share 
at October 15, 1948, and maximum other redemption 

price of $104.50 per share 
Issued, 92,337 shares at $100 per share ........... aseuenes 
In treasury, 2,950 shares, to apply on October 15, 1948, 
sinking fund payment of $400,000 


$ 9,233,700 
295,000 
$ 8,938,700 


Outstanding, 89,387 shares 
Common stock: 
Authorized, 800,000 shares, par value $25 per share 
Issued and outstanding, 549,224 shares ........eceeseeeeees 
Accumulated earnings, retained and used in the business 
($15,066,586 not available for dividends pursuant to 
the company’s long-term debt agreement) 


13,730,600 


17,638,573 
$40,307,873 


$40,307,873 








MILLERS’ PARADE FLOAT—Milling companies in Minneapolis cooper- 
ated in financing the cost of the parade float shown above for the annual 
Minneapolis Aquatennial celebration parade. The float featured children 
representing more than 20 nationalities and appealed for contributions to 
the Crusade for Children. More than $5,000 was collected from parade 
Spectators in the two appearances made by the float. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., SHOWS 
$6.13 A SHARE NET EARNINGS 


Net Sales for Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1948, Set New 
Record High of $226,944,725; Book Value of Com- 
mon Stock Fixed at $57.12 a Share 


MINNEAPOLIS—Net earnings of 
$3,736,522 were reported by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1948, on net sales 
of $226,944,725. The earnings are 
equivalent to $6.13 a share on the 
549,224 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock after provision of $368,399 
paid on 89,387 shares of preferred 
stock. 

Earnings for the past fiscal year of 
$6.13 a share on the common stock 
compare with $7.73 for the 1947 fis- 
cal year and $3.52 for the 1946 fiscal 
year. 

Dividends paid on the common 
stock during the past fiscal year 
amounted to $2 a share and totaled 
$1,098,448, leaving $2,269,675 retained 
from the net earnings to be used in 
the business. On a percentage basis, 


net earnings amounted to about 1.6%. 


of net sales for the year. 

Dollar volume of sales increased 
$38,674,529 over 1947 fiscal year sales 
of $188,270,196 to establish a new 
high of $226,944,725. A part of the 
increase in dollar volume of sales is 
accounted for by the increased cost 
of wheat and other raw products. 


$57.12 Book Value of Common 


The book value of the common 
stock at the close of the fiscal year 
is shown at $57.12 a share, an in- 
crease of $4.77 over the $52.35 a 
share book value at the close of the 
1947 fiscal year. Dividends of $2 a 
share were also paid last year on 
the common stock. 

Current assets of the company to- 
taled $43,602,458 and current liabili- 
ties amounted to $9,925,300 for a net 
working capital value of $33,677,158. 
Property, plant and equipment was 
valued at $18,344,490. This figure, 
plus $286,225 for other assets, and a 
deduction of $12 for a long term debt, 
gives the net assets a value of $40,- 
307,873. 

The $12 million long term debt 
was a loan of that amount of money 
from an insurance company on an 
unsecured 34% promissory note, ne- 
gotiated for working capital for im- 
provement and expansion of plant 
facilities. The note, containing pro- 
visions for voluntary prepayments as 
well as sinking fund payments, will 
mature March 1, 1968, as to any 
amount not previously paid. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
the company, in a letter to stock- 
holders which accompanied the an- 
nual statement of financial position, 
reviewed the activities of the com- 
pany’s various divisions. He said that 
the flour milling division had an ex- 
cellent year and that there are indi- 
cations that the company’s flour ex- 
ports may be increased during the 
coming year. 

The grocery products division, he 
reported, introduced its pie crust 
and hot roll mixes during the year 
and is now in the process of intro- 
ducing two cake mixes. 

The feed division, he said, “is con- 
tinuing to do well in both domestic 
and export sales” in spite of a re- 
duced animal population in the U.S. 

Globe Mills, the company’s west 
coast division, “has shown a healthy 
growth in all activities of flour mill- 
ing, grain merchandising, grocery 





package goods, macaroni products 
and commercial feeds,” Mr. Pillsbury 
reported. 

Other items mentioned by the 
company president in his letter in- 
cluded the installation of new. ma- 
chinery in the company’s paper mill 
at Wellsburg, W. Va., purchase of 
a grain elevator at Davenport, Iowa, 
by the grain division, increasing the 
number of technical personnel in the 
research department, and improve- 
ment of the company’s position to do 
a substantial export business. 

‘It is our strong conviction that 
by increasing advertising expendi- 
tures for the introduction of new 
products, plus continued emphasis on 
the established Pillsbury products, 
we are insuring the future, continued 
income, and continued steady em- 
ployment of our employees,” Mr. 
Pillsbury concluded. ‘ 

A detailed report of the company’s 
financial position at the close of the 
fiscal year May 31, 1948, appears 
elsewhere on this page. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


BEMIS BUYS BAG FACTORY 
OF GALLIE-KING BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS—The land, buildings 
and equipment formerly owned by the 
Gallie-King Bag Co., Houston, Texas, 
has been purchased by Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., which took possession July 
28. All orders at present on the books 
of the Gallie-King company will be 
delivered by that company. 

The Bemis company will use the 
property as an addition to its present 
facilities at Houston where it makes 
both textile and paper bags. 

F. V. Deaderick, manager of the 
Bemis factory at Houston, handled 
the transaction for his company. He 
will have charge of the recently ac- 
quired facility. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
PLAN FALL CONVENTION 


BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. has announced that its fall 
convention this year will be held at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel here Nov. 14- 
16. This is always one of the best 
attended conventions in the East, and 
a large representation is expected this 
year. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


All Baked Goods 
Must Be Enriched 
in Puerto Rico 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO—AIl 
white bread and other products made 
wholly or in part from flour must 
be made from enriched flour on and 
after Aug. 12, 1948. The 1948 session 
of the Puerto Rico legislature com- 
pletely rewrote the territory’s flour 
and bread enrichment statute, which 
had been in effect since 1945 and re- 
quired that white bread and rolls con- 
form to proposed federal standards 
for enriched flour and bread. 
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DROP OFFSETS WHEAT DECLINE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR TRADE LAGS AS FEED 


Buyers Unable to Understand Why Flour Does Not Go 
Down in Relation to Wheat—Latin Sales Help 
Make Up for Light Domestic Interest 


With declining millfeed prices off- 
setting sharply lower wheat values, 
millers are having a difficult time in 
doing flour business. Buyers cite the 
easier grain values and expect lower 
flour quotations, but mills are unable 
to pass along the reductions because 
of smaller returns from their by- 
products. The large potential sup- 
plies of wheat for the 1948-49 crop 
year, augmented by possible record- 
breaking corn supplies to lessen the 
feeding drain, make most buyers 
bearish on flour. Except for a re- 
ported round-lot booking to a chain 
bakery, sales the past week in domes- 
tic channels were in small-sized lots 
for 30-day or less shipment. Export 
bookings, largely to Latin America, 
tended to make up for the light do- 
mestic trade. 


LATIN SECOND ROUND 
BOOKINGS START 


Considerable bookings were made 
last week against the second and 
larger round of South American li- 
cense applications under the recently 
revised ruling of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade. Business against the 
September licenses is in full swing 
and mills are netting $5.30@5.45 os- 
naburgs, gulf, in these transactions. 
The European market continues 
quiet, with no importer having yet 
come into the market for September 
needs. The Production and Marketing 
Administration is said to be about 
a million sacks short of its Septem- 
ber quotas and might possibly reen- 
ter the market soon to make up for 
that deficit. Flour prices now are 
about 30@40¢ sack over levels when 
European countries made initial in- 
quiry following release of the Sep- 
tember allocations. Those countries 
now are waiting a possible decline in 
the market before reopening bids. 


MILLFEED WEAKNESS 
A MILL PROBLEM 


Spring wheat mills reported very 
unsatisfactory market conditions for 
doing flour business, with declining 
millfeed values offsetting much of 
the recent reduction in wheat prices. 
Bookings made in recent weeks show 
losses because of the millfeed drop 
which has exceeded even the most 
bearish-minded millers. Bakery buy- 
ers watch the declining wheat mar- 
ket and expect to buy flour below 
what mills can quote. The result is 
hand-to-mouth ordering in single to 
three-car lots. One chain order for 
150,000 sacks of springs was rumored, 
but confirmation was not readily 
available. Family trade in springs 
also is dull. Latin American outlets 
were fairly good and with the numer- 
ous small domestic orders, spring 
mills sold 82% of capacity last week, 
against 77% the previous week and 
98% a year ago. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRADE 
DROPS SHARPLY 


Southwestern flour trade was calm 
last week following three weeks of 
active inquiry which netted sales to- 
taling 135 to 250% of capacity. Last 


week’s business dropped to 49%, as 
compared with 183% the previous 
week and 109% a year ago. Domestic 
interest primarily was confined to 
nearby shipments, mainly for fill-in 
orders. Several chains were seeking 
flour, but only minor sales were 
closed, since most of the buyers’ price 
ideas were 10@20¢ below millers’ 
asking prices. Most mills feel there is 
full reason to be more cautious, for 
millfeed -has taken a serious plunge 
and much flour which is yet to be de- 
livered was priced on feed credits 
which look exceedingly unfavorable 
for the mills at present. Buyers point 
to the declining wheat market as 
cause for flour reductions, but $2@3 
ton daily declines in millfeed more 
than offset the lower wheat costs 
and flour prices actually are 5@10¢ 
higher than a week ago. 


CENTRAL STATES 
INTEREST QUIET 


Chicago bakery flour trade slack- 
ened, with less buying interest dis- 
played. Sales consisted of only small 
lots for quick shipment. Directions on 
old orders, however, were good.. Fam- 
ily flour business also was slow and 
mostly in small lots. Inquiry for flour 
has picked up at St. Louis, with book- 
ings ranging up to 120-day shipment. 


EASTERN TRADE 
GENERALLY LIGHT 


A sharp decline in flour buying 
was noted in Buffalo as prices ad- 
vanced. Interest is active, however, 
but few bookings are being made. 
The export picture is somewhat bet- 
ter than domestic trade. Smaller bak- 
ers in the Metropolitan New York 
area continue to purchase flour in 
small lots, seldom above one car for 


nearby needs. One chain bakery was 
reported to have booked a round lot 
for 120-day shipment, but for the 
most part the trade is awaiting a 
more attractive market before taking 
hold. 

Increased activity in spring types 
was reported at Boston. The buying, 
however, was mainly in short term 
contracts. Hard winters were fairly 
active and all types registered price 
increases ranging from 5¢ to 25¢ 
sack. Philadelphia trade was mostly 
on a nearby shipment basis to meet 
the current needs of small and me- 
dium sized bakers. The vacation exo- 
dus has cut into baked goods sales. 


BUYERS LACK 
CONFIDENCE 


Volume of business in southeastern 
states continues to lag, reflecting an 
apparent lack of confidence in mar- 
ket. conditions. Sales to bakers are 
scattered and limited mostly to single 
cars, although a few are picking up 
a few cars ahead of current needs 
because of attractive prices. Family 
trade in the Atlanta area is light. 
New Orleans handlers report a fur- 
ther slackening in flour sales. Buyers 
shy .away from the relatively firm 
prices in view of easier wheat values, 
apparently overlooking the reduced 
millfeed credits. 


SHIPPING STRIKE LOOMS 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Threat of a longshoremen’s strike 
at Portland looms as the latest wor- 
ry of Pacific Northwest mills. Millers 
are hesitant to make new commit- 
ments, except to the local trade and 
some plants have transferred orders 
to plants in other areas. Domestic 
flour buying interest has shown ma- 
terial improvement’ since wheat 
slipped below the loan level, although 
mills were forced to raise flour prices 
because of the lower trend in mill- 
feeds. Southern California flour busi- 
ness is very slow among all classes 
of trade. Bakers cling to the hope 
of lower prices when the spring 
wheat crop moves in volume and 
based on this thinking, there are 
many who prefer to buy in the cur- 
rent market rather than contract 
ahead at this time. Family flour 





Granulars Traile Quiet, Despite 
Fairly Good Macaroni Business 


Although macaroni manufacturers 
are reported to have experienced a 
better call for their products as a 
result of high meat prices, their atti- 
tude toward bodking durum granu- 
lars has shown little change from the 
cautious policy of recent months. 
They are watching the action of the 
durum wheat market, which has been 
adjusting to a new crop basis. With 
statistics indicating a carry-over of 
about 10 million bushels of old durum 
and a new crop indication of over 
44 million, the 1948-49 supply of 
durum appears to be easily ample for 
all domestic and foreign needs. With 
these facts in mind, macaroni men see 
no reason to extend their commit- 
ments at present. 

Durum premiums have dropped 
substantially in recent weeks, al- 
though showing a little firmness early 
this week, with choice milling types 
quoted 21¢ over Minneapolis Septem- 
ber Aug. 2. The declines have been 
offset in large measure by serious re- 
ductions in millfeed values and durum 
granular quotations actually are a 


little higher than a week ago, at $5.40 
sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. pur- 
chased 150,000 bu. durum at Minne- 
apolis July 30, the first such taking 
in some time. It is not known wheth- 
er this is in fulfillment of recent 
pressure of Italy for straight durum 
in place of macaroni products or 
granulars. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, July 31, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 
Amber Durum or better... .$2.36% @2.38% 


1 

2 Amber Durum or better.... 2.36% @2.38% 
3 Amber Durum or better.... 2.35% @2.37% 
1 Durum or better .......... 2.18% @2.37% 
2 Durum or better........... 2.18% @2.37% 
3 Durum or better .......... 2.16% @2.36% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the ‘total 
U. 8S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. ..Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
July 25-31 .... 9 131,503 51 
Previous week . 12 *171,951 67 
Year ago ...... 12 218,455 85 
Crop year 
production 
. 2. ££» ) roe ee 683,151 
ee GGBee Gy BOOT  vecsescveuvess 817,738 


*Revised. 


August 3, 1948 


volume has dropped from recent 
weeks. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 60,808 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre. 
senting 68% of the total flour pro. 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
834,284 sacks, compared with 3,895,-. 
092 in the previous week and 3,733,- 
247 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,533,961 and three years ago 
3,648,203. Production increased 12,- 
000 sacks in the Southwest over a 
week ago, 1,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 16,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast while production de- 
creased 41,000 sacks in the North- 
west and 49,000 in Buffalo. 


BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEEDS CONTINUE 
RECENT PRICE PLUNGE 


_~< 


Indifferent Demand Makes Offerin:s 
Difficult to Move—Buyers Influ- 
enced by Good Corn Outlook 


Millfeed prices continued to slide 
at the rate of $2@3 ton daily during 
the past week, with bran now down 
in the range of former OPA ceiling 
levels. Prospects for a record-break- 
ing corn crop seem to have caused 
buyers to back away from all classes 











The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 245.3 as of 
July 27, off 9 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
276.5, off 7 points. The feed- 
stuffs index has dropped 100 
points or nearly 30% since the 
peak in January and is at the 
lowest point since June a year 
ago. 











of feeds and feed grains and current 
offerings of millfeeds above applica- 
tions on previous contracts have 
found outlets extremely narrow. Th: 
lower millfeed credits are offsetting 
lower wheat values in calculating 
flour prices. 

Further sharp reduction in formula 
feed prices in the Southwest are im- 
minent with ingredient values sag- 
ging to new lows for the year. Mean- 
while, dealer stocks are at a low ebb, 
causing some reordering to take place 
this week and resulting in increased 
sales at some southwestern plants. 
But on the whole feed business is 
only slightly improved this week, and 
demand still could be termed as just 
fair. 

So far this week manufacturers 
have marked down formula feed 
prices $1@2 ton, but later downturns 
of millfeed, soybean meal and cot- 
tonseed meal may result in further 
reductions. Last week feed prices 
were down $4@5 ton. Most dealers 
are allowing their stocks to be re- 
duced to the lowest possible point, 
for they are hesitant to make fur- 
ther bookings of any substantial 
volume during a bearish price trend. 

Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Northwest report little change from 
the slow business that has prevailed 
for the past few weeks. Prices were 
reduced as ingredient costs declined. 

A slight pick-up in demand for 
dairy rations was noted, but poultry 
feed and hog feed sales continue to 
move along at a slow pace, 
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New Crop Transition Drops 
Wheat Below Loan Levels 


Heavy Marketings of Winter Wheat and Approaching Spring 
Wheat Harvest Depress Values—Corn Outlook Also Bearish 


Wheat prices are in another sinking 
spell, with futures losing 3% @10¢ 
bu. in the past week. Overwhelming 
pressure of new wheat in the South- 
west and proximity of new crop move- 
ment in the spring wheat area is 
proving more than the market can 
withstand and values have dropped 
far below the loan levels at all mar- 
kets. The weakness is most pro- 
nounced in the Southwest, but is be- 
coming increasingly apparent in Min- 
neapolis. Large takings by the CCC 
in an effort to relieve the storage jam 
at Kansas City appear to be: insig- 
nificant in halting the market drop. 
Farmers are ordering wheat to stor- 
age rather than sell it below the loan 
levc!, but the lack of storage space 
at :nany places only makes confu- 
sion out of the holding policy. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
at ‘cading markets Aug. 2 were: Chi- 
cago—September $2.22%, December 
$2.25%, May $2.19%, July $2.07%4; 
Minneapolis—September $2.16%4, De- 
cem>ver $2.18%; Kansas City—Sep- 
tember $2.14%, December $2.17%, 
Ma $2.12%. 


Corn Outlook Bearish 


Adding pressure to the wheat weak- 
nes; are the continued glowing ac- 
counts of corn crop progress. Excel- 
len! weather apparently is bringing 
on bumper prospective yields, with 
sorme observers hazarding guesses as 
high as 4 billion bushels as a possi- 
bility. This is having a demoralizing 
effect on other grain prices and feed- 
stuffs values, so that the entire struc- 
ture of grain and feed prices is un- 
dergoing a tremendous downward re- 
adjustment. Confusion in Congress 
over President Truman’s anti-inflation 
ideas has knocked the props from 
under the securities market and this 
has destroyed investment confidence 
in grain ownership. 

It is pointed out that the federal 
loan program eventually will have a 
stabilizing effect on wheat prices 
when enough of the harvest move- 
ment has been diverted from open 
market channels, as it has in most 
previous years when prices dropped 
below the loan levels. Flour buyers 
are staying on the sidelines until they 
feel the wheat adjustment is com- 
pleted. Meanwhile, however, tobog- 
ganing millfeed values have offset a 
great deal of the wheat price drop 
and flour prices are not showing the 
weakness which might otherwise be 
dictated by the wheat price decline. 

Statistics released last week by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics es- 
timate the 1948-49 supplies of wheat 
at 1,437 million bushels, as compared 
with 1,449 million last year and con- 
siderably above the 10-year average 
of 1,252 million. Better foreign crop 
prospects indicate a lighter drain on 
U.S. supplies this crop year and with 
the large prospective corn crop ex- 
pected to lessen the amounts of wheat 
fed to livestock, the total supply of 
bread grain bulks large in relation 
to requirements. 


New Crop Springs Awaited 
Trading in cash spring wheat at 
Minneapolis was hesitant on the eve 
of the new crop movement, with buy- 
ers reluctant to take anything except 
immediate needs. Some new crop 


spring wheat is expected to arrive this 
week. With the new grain so close in, 
mills limited takings to day-to-day 


requirements, but with receipts of old 
wheat light, the premium basis was 
well maintained; in fact, high hpro- 
tein lots were firmer, since selection 
was very limited. Protein premiums 
are expected to show a sharp down- 
ward adjustment when new crop 
movement gets under way. Elevators 
took ordinary wheat at the Septem- 
ber future price. At the close of the 
week, ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at the September 
price to 1¢ over, with 12% protein 
quoted at the ordinary range to l¢ 
premium. Thirteen protein brought 
3@6¢ over ordinary, 14% 13@18¢ 
over and 16% protein 46@47¢ over 
ordinary. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis July 31: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.19% @2.20% 
2 fy area 2.18% @2.19% 
8 | ree 2.18 % @2.19 % 
eo sis aro 2.17% @2.18% 
Ser OO GA cncasiacdervava 2.15 % @2.17% 
oe FS errr 2.14% @2.16% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 3@6¢, 14% 13@18¢, 15% 33@ 
34¢, 16% 46@47¢. 


K.C. Prices Down Further 


Sharp reductions in wheat values 
at Kansas City placed buying on the 
most favorable basis in several years, 
but public elevators and mills were 
loaded practically to capacity, so 
only a fair demand existed. Further 
breaks in the corn market and in 
other feed grains brought on addi- 
tional weakness. Mill purchasing was 
limited to that which would replace 
daily grind and their interest was 
largely centered on dry, higher pro- 
tein types. A pick-up in flour sales 
Aug. 2 caused mills that day to be the 
better bidders and the tone of the 
cash market was slightly improved. 
Large receipts of high moisture and 
low quality wheat caused the cash 
structure to be extremely weak 
throughout the period. No. 1 dark 
hard ordinary portein could be had at 
$2.05, or fully 19¢ under the Kansas 
City wheat loan level. Ordinary pro- 
tein discounts were as much as 5¢ 
greater now than they were a week 
ago. Twelve per cent protein was 
selling 44% @5'%¢ under a week ago 
and 13% protein was down 4% @6¢. 
Daily declines by the September fu- 
ture, added to the cash discounts low- 
ered the range of cash prices from 
$2.18@2.38 on July 26 to $2.05@2.19 
on Aug. 2. A greater percentage of 
the receipts was sold, 32% of the 
incoming wheat having changed 
hands, compared with about 21% the 
previous week. This reflects the effect 
of the embargo on wheat movement 
in the Southwest, where now only 
“free” wheat or that which has pre- 
viously been earmarked for terminal 
storage can come into Kansas City. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City July 31, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.07% @2.21% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.06% @2.20% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.05% @2.19% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.01 @2.18% 
WUO. EF ROG cevccccssccsscces’s 2.07% @2:17% 
Mk. B TROD os b's pe owvsciavcess 2.06% @2,16% 
ee Peer eee 2.05% @2,.15% 
eee © Pe Shes hoe vei ci eves 2.03 @2.%4% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary. pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Aug, 2 
at $2.27@2.28, delivered Texas.com- 
mon points, with 13% protein bring- 
ing about 1¢ premium, Moderate -of- 
ferings met a fair demand. 


Pacific Northwest wheat is appear- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















July 27- July 28- July 29- 
July 25-31, Previous Aug. 2, Aug. 3, Aug. 4, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
PINE Cha 855.00 Ce bcos bavee os 731,122 772,385 993,082 822,050 886,349 
ese ee rr 1,623,510 1,611,578 1,673,135 1,404,076 1,290,426 
I nas b ASAE CE EES D 0 8:00 60:58:68 521,105 570,362 109,733 538,987 499,457 
Central and Southeast ........ 574,081 572,629 588,066 448,663 615,393 
North Pacific Coast ........... 384,466 368,138 369,231 320,185 356,578 
WORE cee ci desrcivesrevevin 3,834,284 *3,895,092 3,733,247 3,533,961 3,648,203 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
w————Percentage of capacity operated .) cr July oO ) 
July 27- July 28- July 29- 
July 25-31, Previous Aug. 2, Aug. 3, Aug. 4, July 31, Aug. 2, 
194 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 70 74 95 80 90 3,186,696 4,312,815 
Southwest. ...... 104 103 109 96 93 6,814,742 7,562,619 
po) Pee 86 94 18 90 83 2,394,896 1,843,003 
Central and Ss. E. 80 78 74 60 78 2,436,352 2,523,227 
No. Pacific Coast 99 95 103 85 97 1,628,512 1,624,753 
Totals .ccccs 89 90 86 84 88 16,461,198 17,866,417 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
aul pant ~—. Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
July 25-31 ...... 376,920 388,330 103 - capacity § =—« output = tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 396,787 105 July 25-31 ...... 378,960 =. 257,672 68 
Year ago ....... 372,720 409,567 110 Previous week .. 378,960 *290,031 77 
Two years ago .. 364,320 341,278 94 Year ago ....... 378,360 369,691 98 
Five-year Average ...cessccevesece 93 Two years ago .. 360,360 298,258 83 
Ten-year AVETABES ....ccccccececves 82 Five-year average ..............5. 16 
Wichita TOM-YOOF AVEFAGS 22. ccccccscccccce 67 
July 25-31 ...... 118,800 121,455 102 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 133,984 113 
WOOF QHO scccces 118,800 134,668 113 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 110,805 98 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year BVETABZS .ccccccccccccces 96 Montana and Iowa: 
Ten-year AVCTAGS ..... see eeeccces 84 Weekly Viour Pot. ao- 
Salina capacity output tivity 
July 25-31 ...... 100,200 =. 104,549 194 July 25-31 ...... 666,600 473,450 71 
nig hate igiee Hig 3, Previous week .. 666,600  *482,354 72 
Two years ago .. 84,600 79,619 94 ZOGP’ OMG. <ccoses 667,800 623,391 93 
Five-year average ........seeeeeee 93 Two years ago .. 667,800 523,792 78 
Ten-year AVeTABe .....-. cece ee eeee 83 Five-year average .......cccccseee 67 
Ten-year AVETAGe 2... sceccccccees 60 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina 


July 25-31 ...... 964,680 1,009,176 105 
Previous week .. 964,680 983,107 102 
Year af0O ....eoe 944,280 1,034,900 110 
Two years ago .. 894,660 872,374 98 
Five-year Average ......eessseeeee 97 
Ten-year AVETABS .....cceescceceee 88 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


July 25-31 ...... 714,364 574,081 80 
Previous week .. 734,164 *572,629 78 
BOGE GEO ccscece 790,266 588,055 74 
Two years ago .. 746,707 448,663 60 
Five-year Average .......eescesees 69 
WOO BUGUUD 6c ccc dccrcecccecs 67 
*Revised. 
BUFFALO 
July 25-31 ...... 604,200 521,105 86 
Previous week .. 604,200 *570,362 94 
See BBO ccccees 601,200 109,733 18 
Two years ago .. 601,200 538,987 90 
Five-year average .........eeeeeee 68 
PEPTORE BVOTERS oi ccc ccsetidees 72 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
July 25-31 ...... 243,000 242,068 100 
Previous week .. 243,000 *229,949 95 
FORE AHO ciccses 223,320 230,689 103 
Two years ago .. 225,720 222,394 91 
Five-year average .......eeeecsees 83 
TOU-FORF, GVOTERS: . cc cvccccccsocsces 76 


*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
July 25-31 ...... 146,400 142,398 97 
Previous week .. 146,400 138,189 89 
Year ago ....... 134,200 138,542 103 
Two years ago .. 134,200 97,791 73 
Five-year Average ,.....--sseeeeee 87 
TOR=VORF AVETABS 2. .ccccccscccccic 82 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*——, -—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


July 25-31 ..... 32,876 151,632 13,950 
Previous week . 32,634 $14,633 
Two weeks ago . 30,227 14,196 
BET 0 0tsseeteas 33,881 158,930 18,142 
EE  Ceadasosees 22,465 105,125 12,742 
EOD scvevuvaense 26,131 128,131 17,949 
BOGE ccctoneccsar 23,413 115,205 14,231 
Five-yr. average 27,753 131,805 15,403 


--—Buffalot— ;-—-Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


67,643 10,557 53,130 57,383 272,405 
$11,353 58,620 
11,538 55,961 
83,915 1,667 36,043 53,690 278,888 
54,555 8,354 38,541 43,561 198,221 
83,337 10,114 51,381 54,194 262,849 
67,187 9,070 44,663 46,714 227,055 
71,327 7,952 44,752 51,108 247,884 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





ing in large quantities and not meet- 
ing with a good demand. As a result, 
the CCC took nearly a million bush- 
els on the first-four days of last week 
and has purchased a total of new 
crop of wheat slightly over 6,500,000 
bu. This is scheduled to ‘go: out in 
August and September. Markets have 
‘sagged below the loan level and soft 


white July 30 was selling for $2.17% 
bu., 1%¢ under the loan. Mills are 
not in the market for quick shipment, 
due to the threat of a longshoremen’s 
strike, but they are interested in the 
higher proteins. Quality of. early 
wheat is not too good, with higher 
than normal moisture content due to 
intermittent rains. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., in its 20th annual report for 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 1948, 
reported new highs in sales and earn- 
ings. Total sales were $458,473,576, 
an increase of $87,541,149 over the 
previous year. Earnings were $13,- 
068,057, averaging 2.9% of sales. 
Earnings per share of common stock 
were $5.83, compared with $3.91 in 
the preceding year. 

Dividends paid to stockholders to- 
taled $5,934,006. The remainder of 
the earnings—$7,134,051—was rein- 
vested in the business. 

The annual statement of financial 
position showed the following stock 
issued and outstanding: Preferred— 
99,969 shares of 33%.% cumulative 
and 221,473 shares of 5% cumulative, 
all with a par value of $100 each. 
Common—1,995,224 shares at no par 
value, but with a stated value of $16,- 
695,060, or about $8.36 a share. 

Wages and salaries, including re- 
tirement system benefits, were the 
highest in company history, totaling 
$42,166,799, an increase of $4,441,- 
547 over the preceding year. 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., REPORTS 
NEW HIGHS IN | SALES, EARNINGS 


Sales Total $458,473,576 sa tai Increase of $87,541,149; Earn- 
ings Were $13,068,057, Amounting to $5.83 
Per Share of Common Stock 


A substantial part of the increase 
in dollar volume of sales, the report 
points out, is the direct result of the 
higher costs of grain and other raw 
materials. 

The company’s tax bill for the year 
was $11,428,929, an increase of $1,- 
453,618 over the previous year. 

The largest construction program 
in the history of the company con- 
tinued to progress during the year, 
the report states. A new package 
food plant was put in operation at 
Lodi, Cal. Nearing completion are a 
new flour mill at Los Angeles and a 
chemical plant for production of fatty 
acids and their derivatives at Kanka- 
kee, Ill. 


Commemorates 20 Years 

Tribute is paid in a 20th anniver- 
sary supplement to the report to 
James F. Bell, founder of General 
Mills who retired as board chairman 
on Jan. 1, 1948. Mr. Bell continues 
with the company as chairman of a 
special committee on finance and 
technological progress. 

The anniversary supplement traces 


GENERAL MILLS, INC 


May 31, 1948 
Statement of Financial Position 








ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
COG cecccccccecccccccssccssescsveseccsesceseescessesevecece $ 21,471,885 
Drafte and GQCOOPtaNces oecssscccccccccscccerseccesseregocce 4,534,023 
Notes and accounts receivable (less reserve ‘$1, 220,263) .... 21,791,175 
Advances on grain purchases, etc, ......ccccccccceceececce 1,535,191 
Inventories: 
Grain for processing, flour and soybean products, at mar- 
ket, after appropriate adjustment in respect of 
open cash trades, unfilled orders, etc. .........0045 $ 19,924,914 
Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, home appli- 
ances, etc., at the lower of cost or market........ 12,629,191 
Containers, supplies, mechanical, etc., at cost........... 5,580,448 
38,134,553 
EAMES VEMGGRIOR TOMIIVED: cc cis iccciccvescceteccicecsecicwees 6,238,446 31,896,107 
SOCAL, GURMMNE ARGC ci ccccvccccsesescovocss $1,228,381 
Prepaid expenses and deferred charges (including automotive 
equipement, Met SL, TTL SIT) oc ccccccccccccccccccsscvcccesecce 3,765,939 
Investments in other companies (principally Distillation Prod- 
ucts, Inc., subsequently realized) and miscellaneous assets 
(including securities deposited for State and clearing associa- 
tion requirements $192,776, and amounts due from em- 
DlOVOOS BET,667) on ccccccccccesccccecscecscccscccccvccvececece 1,402,186 
Land, buildings and equipment: 
C§ROCEOS CTCL O TOSSES EELS EHO Es EOEe Sees Ered eES eee 2,199,721 ss 
Buildings and equipment, less depreciation $28,411,020..... 36,251,510 38,451,231 
Good-will, trademarks, trade names, and water power rights .. 1 
$124,847,738 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
PE SL. 6:6: 4,04: 24h deS SEA KESONEREGA CDN EOES Khan 6456000644 None 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses (other than taxes).. 10,378,800 
MO: TE o's 6046556666600553.008 6 64000 68000 hes 0605 00% 11,888,900 
Thrift accounts of officerS and employees................. 1,453,489 
Dividends on preferred stocks—payable June 1 & July 1, 1948 361,190 
Dividend on common stock—payable July 1, 1948.......... 1,496,418 
Debenture sinking fund current instalment ............3.. 100,000 
TOTAL, CURRENT TEADBIETIM occ cc tieciccctccsccse 25,678,797 
Funded Debt: 
Ten year 24% sinking fund debentures, due Jan. 1, 1954....$ 9,600,000 
Less sinking fund instalment due Jan. 1, 1949 (current 
BEDERTED cdo ccccccevccceecsencesroeccesceeceesensesecce 100,000 9,500,000 
Reserves: 
mre Geereres GOUONED ss 6. 606.00-000 660800050 dcetsiees sir 2,287,637 
We GORD. 6.6. 6005.60 0 cee dnw 55. een kee 000eeesendeeevees 1,306,493 
a oe. ee ee er ree 937,139 4,531,269 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 
Preferred stock: 
Authorized—500,000 shares, par value $100 each 
Issued and outstanding: 
3% % Cumulative convertible—99,969 shares ....... 9,996,900 
6% Cumulative—221,473 shares ........sceceececess 22,147,300 
Common stock: 
Authorized 3,000,000 shares of no par value 
(Reserved for issuance under conversion rights of pre- 
ferred stock—199,938 shares) 
Issued and outstanding—1,995,224 shares at stated value 16,695,060 
ee SIO ees, MOE 8 55.05 6b 00s 6000 60.cbneanns 48,839,260 
Surplus: 
Capital (arising from amounts paid in by 
stockholders in prior years) ............ $ 8,023,166 
Earned (earnings reinvested in business) .. 28,275,246 36,298,412 85,137,672 





$124,847,738 
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financial trends across Wwe decd ——————— es 


It shows that General Mills has con- 
sistently earned and paid regular 
dividends without reduction from the 
rates paid in 1929. A recent survey 
showed the company is one of nine 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change with this record. 

Net earnings have averaged ap- 
proximately 3% of sales throughout 
the 20-year period. The amount paid 
to employees as wages, salaries and 
pensions has increased consistently. 
Employment has increased threefold 
since 1928, and the number of stock- 
holders today, some 13,000, is five 
times what it was when the com- 
pany was formed. 

When General Mills was organized 
20 years ago the company had three 
grocery products. Today there are 
12 nationally advertised grocery prod- 
ucts, and the bakery, family flour 
and animal feed business has also 
expanded. In addition, the company’s 
complete product line has been ex- 
tended, through a policy of diversifi- 
cation, to include a variety of items 
such as fatty acids, pharmaceuticals, 
home appliances, packaging machin- 
ery. Among the best-known grocery 
products are Wheaties, Gold Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” Enriched Flour and 
Bisquick. 

Sales of all products over the past 
fiscal year—$458 million—were near- 
ly four times sales in 1928—$123 
million. 

A detailed statement of the com- 
pany’s financial position at the close 
of the past fiscal year appears else- 
where on this page. 
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GMI Officials 
Hold Luncheon for 


Financial Writers 


NEW YORK—Ofificials of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, discussed the 
company’s current annual financial 
report and the company’s plans for 
the future at a luncheon extended 
to New York financial, business and 
home economics writers at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel July 30. 

Bruce Barton, author and adver- 
tising executive, presided as toast- 
master at the luncheon, and intro- 
duced James F. Bell, chairman of the 
company’s finance committee and also 
of its technological products commit- 
tee. Mr. Bell said that each new gen- 
eration in a business must be better 
than the one before it if progress is 
to be made. He declared, however, 
that the humanities of business are 
far more important than its tech- 
niques. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 


GMI BEGINS INDUSTRIAL 
SELF-ANALYSIS 


MINNEAPOLIS — An experiment 
in industrial self-criticism is being 
pioneered this summer by General 
Mills, Inc. The company opened its 
doors to six professors from Harvard 
University’s graduate school of busi- 
ness administration to survey and 
study the firm’s organization and op- 
erations. Absolute freedom will be giv- 
en to the experts, who will be asked 
to write a report on their study so 
that the company may benefit by an 
“outside point of view.” The project 
was originated by James F. Bell, 
former chairman of the board. Ac- 
cording to Harry A. Bullis, present 
chairman, the group was given no 
specific problem to tackle; the com- 
pany “merely opened its doors and 
told the committee to take a look.” 





FINANCIAL JOURNAL TO NAME 
BEST ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK—The 1947 annual re- 
ports of four flour milling companies 
and two processors of other grains 
have qualified for highest merit 
award citations in a contest conduct- 
ed by Financial World. The flour 
milling companies named are: Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and Quaker Oats Co., 
both of Chicago; and Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., and General Mills, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis. Central Soya Co., and A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. reports also were 
named. One of the reports will be 
selected as best of the milling in- 
dustry and awarded a bronze “Oscar 
of Industry” trophy at the annual 
awards banquet Oct. 21. A year azo 
the 1946 report of General Mills was 
judged best in the milling industry 
classification, 





board, then took charge of the mect- 
ing, explaining that this is the 20th 
anniversary of General Mills, In-., 
and paid particular tribute to Mr. 
Bell for his part in its development. 
Mr. Bullis referred to the compan;'s 
annual report, and said that indvs- 
try cannot continue to pay high wag:s 
unless it earns sufficient income io 
maintain its upkeep and to pay a feir 
return to its stockholders. 

The war, Mr. Bullis continued, to: k 
a great toll on manufacturing planis, 
which industry is now rebuilding. Ie 
emphasized the fact that manage- 
ment is not hoarding its earnings. 
He added that American employes 
know full well that if industry docs 
not increase its efficiency they will 
not long keep their jobs. 


Leslie Perrin, president of Gei- 
era) Mills, Inc., in speaking of the 
grain situation, said that grain crops 
are coming through most satisfac- 
torily, and that corn in particular is 
in a good position. He added that this 
is most encouraging, as the greatest 
shortage last year was in the feed 
grains. Mr. Perrin said that the Euro- 
pean crop recovery is truly remark- 
able, and added that recently there 
has been much improvement in Cana- 
dian crops. 


Grain prices, Mr. Perrin continued, 
will probably react toward higher lev- 
els after the peak of the harvest 
movement subsides. The speaker adc- 
ed that the large grain production 
will undoubtedly be helpful in con- 
trolling inflationary price trends. 

During a question period the ofl'- 
cials who had previously spoken, ani 
Gordon Ballhorn, comptroller, an- 
swered such questions as were aske | 
from the floor. These included public 
and employee relations, percentag? 
earnings on dollar income and othe: 
similar questions. 

Mr. Bell was then called on to dis- 
cuss research. He said that applie:! 
research must be based upon basi 
research, all of which tends to im 
prove man’s fundamental knowledg« 
He said that General Mills, Inc., nov 
has approximately 200 scientist 
working on research projects, but i 
hopes to add more as time goes on. 

During the luncheon Mr. Bullis in 
troduced a number of the company’ 
executives from New York, Buffal 
and other places. 

At the conclusion of the meetin; 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Asso 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers o 
America, complimented the compan; 
for the manner in which it had pre 
sented its financial statement, an 
said that it was making progress fo 
the food industry. 


Au; 
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MASTER MILLED 
FOR 


MASTER BAKERS 
CANNON VALLEY SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
VANITY FAIR 7 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 


| CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 








GEN. OFFICES « FLOUR EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA CANNON FALLS, MINNESOTA 
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USDA Allocates 
Funds for School 
Lunch Program 


WASHINGTON — Allocation of 
funds to the states and territories for 
operation of the 1948-49 National 
School Lunch Program has been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

A total of $58,800,000 of the $75,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
this year’s program has been appor- 
tioned to the participating states, the 
District of Columbia and to the ter- 
ritories of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands and Alaska. This is 
roughly $5,000,000 more than was al- 
located last year, when appropria- 
tions totaled $70,000,000. The portion 
of the appropriation not allocated to 
the states and territories, aside from 
funds needed for administrative ex- 
penses, is available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose 
and distribution of specific foods to 
schools participating in the program. 

Funds allocated to the states are 
used to reimburse participating 
schools for a part of their local pur- 
chases of food for school lunches. 
They are apportioned on the basis of 
a formula which takes into account 
the number of children of school age 
and the per capita income of each 
state. The law requires that federal 
funds accepted must be matched by 
funds from sources within the states. 


The National School Lunch Pro- 
gram seeks to improve the dietary 
and nutritional standards of the Na- 
tion’s school children through the 
serving of nutritionally balanced 
noon-hour meals in schools, and to 
provide an enlarged market for farm 
products. The program is admin- 
istered by the department through 
state educational agencies. 

Current estimates indicate that be- 
tween 6 and 7 million of the approxi- 
mately 27% million children in ele- 
mentary and high schools will bene- 
fit from the school lunch appropria- 
tion in the coming school year, USDA 
said. These children, and approxi- 
mately a million others in schools 
not receiving federal school lunch 
funds, also benefit from foods ac- 
quired and distributed by the USDA 
under other programs. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CO. 
BOARD CHAIRMAN IS DEAD 


NEW YORK — George W. Dolan, 
chairman of the board of the Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., died recently 
after a brief illness at 46 years of 
age. He had been associated with the 
Mathieson concern since 1930, was 
elected president in 1944 and became 
chairman of the board this year. He 
was also the head of several other 
chemical companies and a member 
of the advisory board of the Marine 
Midland Trust Co. He served in the 
army in World War I, and in World 
War II was assistant chief of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, U.S. Army 
Procurement, District 1. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a son, George 
E. Dolan. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO COURTESY CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL GOLF PARTY 


CHICAGO —R. E. Siebel, Siebel 
Institute of Technology, won the 
members’ first low net prize at the 
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18th annual golf party of the Chicago 
Bakers Courtesy Club, held at Roll- 
ing Green Country Club, Arlington 
Heights, July 22. Mr. Siebel was 
awarded the J. H. Debs championship 
cup. 

Other golf winners among mem- 
bers were: Henry Brainerd, Brainerd 
& Burgess, Inc.; R. E. Bemmels, Bem- 
mels-Vaughan; C. E. Sowles, C. E. 
Sowles Co.; George Siml, George J. 
Sim] Co., and W. L. Grewe, Interna- 
tional Milling Co. 

Guest golf winners included: F. 
Jensen, Jos. Shuflitowski & Co.; 
Frank J. Wenter, Bakers’ Helper; 
Leonard Franzen, Standard Brands, 


Inc., and Hunter Brown, Chapman 
& Smith Co. 

F. A. Owens, International Milling 
Co., won the horseshoe tournament. 
Other winners were: Leonard Weis- 
low, Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co.; J. J. 
Crawford, Russell-Miller Milling Co.; 
John Reget, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co.; V. E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute; A. L. Beaver, 
Humko Co., and Russell Obright, 
Bakers Weekly. A. W. Fosdyke, pres- 
ident of the Bakers Courtesy Club, 
won the first nonparticipant prize. 

Mr. Fosdyke, president of the club, 
presided at the dinner, when the 
prizes were awarded. He introduced 
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officials of a number of trade organi. 
zations, including Tom Smith and 
Searing W. East, American Bakers 
Assn.; R. E. Bemmels, Chicago Asso. 
ciation of Flour Distributors; Harry 
W. Larsen, National Association of 
Flour Distributors; V. E. Marx, Amer- 
ican Society of Bakery Engineers, and 
John P. Garrow, National Bakers 
Supply House Assn. 

R. W. Smith, Swift & Co., chair. 
man of the golf committee, awarded 
prizes at the dinner. Others on the 
committee included A. M. Bornhofen, 
Anetsberger Bros.; Henry Mergerner, 
W. E. Long Co., and George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly. 




















John Varnhorn 


Charles Bode 
Chicago, lil. Baltimore, Md. 
45 years 44 years 





Walter Waleski 
Chicago, Ill. 
28 years 


W. E. West 
Wichita, Kansas 
28 years 






Fred Griffith 
Spokane, Wash, 
28 years 


R. M. Ziskin 
Hartford, Conn, 
28 years 





Vincent R. Kitts 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





J. W. Land 


J. E. Boothe 
Richmond, Va. Washington, D. C, 
3 years 42 years 


Lester J. Smyth 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
28 years 27 years 








W. A. Neisser James A. Ryan 


Wilmington, Del. Albany, N.Y 
41 years 41 years 


entatio 
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William O. Taylor 


W. A. Brown 
Lawrence, Mass. New Haven, Conn 
27 years 27 years 























Roy Sandberg lee R Arnold Walter Schick Carl Stromaquist Everett Gardner Arthur H. Gardner Robert Moore 
Twin Cities, Minn, Louisville, Ky. Manhattan, N.Y. Rockford, lil. Evansville, Ind. Chicago, Ill, San Jose, Calif. 
27 years 27 years 26 years 26 years 25 years 25 years 25 years 


Howard Haman 
Huntington, W. Va, 
25 years 


Clarence Miller 
Des Moines, lowa 
25 yeers 


Wilbur G. Tillman 
“a Ohio 














Edwin J. Reis Joseph Kutil John G. Fogg Vincent J. Conway 
Camden, N, J. Worcester, Mass, Portland, Maine Madison, Wisc. 
yeers 25 years 25 yeers 25 years 25 yeers 
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ni- BREAD GRAIN PROSPECTS IN is expected to be about 8.5 million 
ind bu. contrasted with the near failure 
ers DENMARK NEAR AVERAGE last year, when only about 2 million 
So- WASHINGTON—Generally favor- bu. wheat Pe oo because of 
Ty able bread grain prospects are re- 2 b nscyint He TB as 
of ported by the USDA for Denmark, uide ren artcing hen teh ® 

er- is of the official diti 15.5 million bu. indicate a crop more 
nd on the basis of the official condition = than twice as large as the below av- 
erg figures on July 1. The outlook for rage harvest in 1947. Rye condition 


wheat and rye is significantly better 
than in 1947, with conditions uniform 
throughout the country. These fall- 
sown crops, favored by the mild win- 
ter and early spring, got a good start 
before dryness developed in Jutland 
in early summer. Based on the July 1 
condition figures the wheat harvest 


on July 1 was reported as 97% of 
normal, compared with only 67% on 
that date of 1947. Emphasis on rye 
rather than wheat is noted, and it 
appears that a significant shift to the 
hardier grain has taken place. 
Barley condition is generally favor- 
able and somewhat better than a 


year earlier. Tentative forecasts of 
a harvest of about 61 million bu. 
show little change from the 1947 pro- 
duction level, with smaller acreage 
counteracting the better condition. 
The condition of oats on July 1 was 
slightly below that of July 1947, and 
the latest forecast of 59 million bu. 
compares with 60 million bu. in 1947. 
The outturn of mixed grains is also 
expected to be less than in 1947. 
Hay and pasture conditions, with 
the exception of alfalfa, were report- 
ed to be well below normal as a re- 
sult of continuing effects of the 1947 
drought and shortage of rain in early 
summer of 1948 in some districts. 
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E. A. Tischer Rudolph Douma 





W. L. Dillon 





...and these 53 Fleischmann Area 
Managers and their Assistants 
have had a total of 1660 years of 
experience with our company 


@ The tradition of good fermentation and helpful service 

that Charles Fleischmann established back in 1868, when 

he began to manufacture the first compressed yeast for 

bakers the country had ever known, is today carried for- 

ward on a nation-wide scale, and benefits not only individual 
bakers but also the entire baking industry. 


Much of the credit for this service belongs to Fleischmann 

Area Managers and their Assistants. For it is men who 

| make a business. Every man pictured here has had 25 years 

or more of experience with our company. Their combined 

service adds up to the impressive total of 1660 years and 

covers every phase of the baking business from bread pro- 
duction to bread promotion. 





It is not surprising that the majority of America’s bakers 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast. Their experience has shown them 
that the blue and white Fleischmann label means fine yeast, 
fine fermentation, and fine service. 


The Makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


80 years of fine Fermentation and Service 















Charles A. Fisher 












John Casey 


M. J. LaPlant J. J. Byrne C. A. Bush 
Manchester, N. H. Oklahoma City, Okla. Paterson, N, J. Paterson, N. J. Columbus, Ohio New Bedford, Mass. New Haven, Conn, 
41 years years 39 years 39 years * 37 years 37 years 37 years 





Joseph B. Martinko 


Fred Horback August Glaab James C. Deignan George Holcomb J. E. O'Hara 
New Hyde Park, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Scranton, Pa. Cedar Rapids, lowa Davenport, lowa Canton, Ohio 
36 years 35 years 35 years 34 years 32 years 32 years 32 years 





H. A. Norris Avis M. Gantz 
Baltimore, Md. Lima, Ohio 
31 years 31 years 









Bernard J. Apprill Frank Riker 


St. Louis, Mo. Paterson, N. J. 
30 years 29 years 





Donald H. Campbell 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
29 years 


Herbert E. Kaiser 
Dayton, Ohio 
29 years 


J. O. Moorman 
Birmingham, Ala. 
29 years 





Colin C. Stevenson 
Newark, N. J. 
29 years 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
28 years 








Edward R. Browning . 





Belgium Reported 
Willing to Ease 
Import Controls 


LONDON — Rumors circulating in 
trade circles in Belgium indicate that 
the government has under considera- 
tion new measures which would be 
favorable to importers and would al- 
low a gradual resumption of normal 
activity. An Antwerp, Belgium, corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
commenting on these rumors, states 
that any encouragement shown by 
the major exporting countries for the 
freeing of trade will be reciprocated 
in Belgium. 

Importation of flour into the coun- 
try during the cereal year 1947-48 to- 
taled only 70,671 tons, a figure con- 
siderably less than the imports dur- 
ing the previous year which amounted 
to 161,183 tons. 

Improved export prospects offered 
by the Balkan countries have led to 
negotiations being opened with a view 
to the signing of agreements for the 
supply of wheat, corn and other ce- 
reals. Attempts are being made to 
make arrangements on the basis of 
barter. This method was used in ne- 
gotiating the recent deal with Yugo- 
slavia involving the shipment of 15.- 
000 tons corn between July and Sep- 
tember. 

Increased wheat purchases have 
enabled Belgian bread to be consid- 
erably improved and the grist now 
consists of 78% wheat, 12%% rye 
and 9%% barley. Bread rationing is 
expected to be abolished in the near 
future. Wheat imports during the 
year rose to 678,935 tons, a figure 
which exceeded the 1946-47 imports 
by 187,253 tons. Imports of rye were 
also increased by 186,276 tons, total 
imports during 1947-48 being returned 
at 353,311 tons. Some of these extra 
supplies are stated to have come from 
Russia. 
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MONSANTO NET EARNINGS 
TOTAL $1.73 A SHARE 


ST. LOUIS — Monsanto Chemical 
Co. net earnings for the first six 
months of 1948 were $7,926,759, 
equivalent to $1.73 a common share. 
Net income for the corresponding 
period of 1947 amounted to $9,275,- 
133. 

Sales during the first six months 
ending June 30, 1948, amounted to 
$78,739,148, an increase of about 
11% over the corresponding period 
of 1947. The board of directors July 
27 declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ a share on the common stock, 
payable to stockholders of record 
Aug. 10. The board also declared a 
$1 quarterly dividend on Series B 
preference stock, payable Sept. 1, 
and the usual semi-annual dividend 
on Series A preference stock in the 
amount of $1.62%, payable Dec. 1, 
1948. 
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MILLING PLANT DAMAGED 


LOGAN, UTAH — Fire damage of 
$500 was done to the Central Milling 
Co. here recently when a_ blaze 
was caused by friction in the roller 
machine, according to the E. S. Lau- 
rence, fire chief. The machine clogged, 
he said, and failure to release the 
friction caused the fire. The original 
Central Milling plant located at the 
same place was destroyed by fire 
several years ago. 
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At Port Arthur, Ont., stands this 
great terminal elevator operated 
under one of the great names in the 
North American grain trade. James 
A. Richardson, founder of this busi- 
ness house, was a product of Ireland. 
He started in the grain business in 
Canada at Kingston, Ont., in 1857, by 
exporting barley to the U.S. His de- 
scendants are still the sole owners of 
the company, of which Mrs. James A. 
Richardson is president, and J. B. 
Richardson, a grandson of the found- 
er, vice president. 

Today the organization has branch 
offices from coast to coast in Canada, 
and representatives in the U.S. and 
overseas. Many of the overseas repre- 
sentatives go back several genera- 
tions in their association with this 
large firm. 


As early as 1880 a representative 
was appointed in Winnipeg, and by 
1909 the business had entered the 
domestic market in British Columbia. 
The founder of the organization was 
followed by his son, George Richard- 
son as president, and in 1906 the 
younger son of the founder, H. W. 
Richardson, became president, and he 
was followed in 1918 by the late 
James A. Richardson, who was so 
prominently associated with the com- 
pany’s name. 

The business expanded rapidly, and 
in 1918 construction was started on 
a terminal elevator of 3,500,000 bu. 
capacity at Port Arthur, Ont. At that 
time most of the large terminal grain 
elevators were located at Fort Wil- 
liam. It was the first terminal ele- 
vator at the Lakehead to be fitted 
with a marine unloading leg, although 
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two other elevators are now s0 
equipped. In 1931 a 2,000,000-bu. ad- 
dition was constructed, giving the 
present terminal a 5,500,000-bu. stor- 
age capacity. A temporary annex, now 
razed, was constructed in the war 
years for the handling of an addition- 
al 3,500,000 bu. 

The average intake at the terminal 
is 90 cars a day, while the loading 
capacity ranges from 50,000 to 60,000 
bu. an hour into the grain carriers 
plying the Great Lakes. The organiza- 
tion has 277 country elevators in west- 
ern Canada. 


James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., has 
two wholly owned subsidiaries, Pio- 
neer Grain Co., Ltd., and Eastern Ter- 
minal Elevator Co., Ltd., managing 
the country elevators and the ter- 
minal elevator of the business, re- 
spectively. 

6$¢e@e 

The 120-year-old windmill which 
stands at Saham Toney, Norfolk, 
England, and has been disused for 32 
years, has been converted into a five- 
story home for a family of three. 
There is one room on each floor, in- 
cluding a kitchen and a bathroom. 
Modernizations include hot and cold 
water and electric light. 


ee ®@ 
FIFTY YEARS AGO—(From the 
files of The Northwestern Miller, 
June, 1898)—John and Charles Pills- 
bury, sons of C. A. Pillsbury, will 
sail June 4 from New York for 
Europe, where they will travel until 
August. . . Jennison Bros. & Co., 
the Janesville, Minn., millers, have 
filed articles of incorporation, with 


$200,000 capital stock. The old name 
is retained. The incorporators are 
W. J. Jennison of Minneapolis, John 
W. Jennison, J. M. Gordon, Alice 
Willis and Caroline Jennison. . 
B. B. Sheffield, president and man- 
ager of the Sheffield Milling Co., 
Faribault, Minn., and Dwight M. 
Baldwin, Jr., of Minneapolis, expect 
to sail from New York, June 4, for 
a six weeks’ trip in the United King- 
dom and on the continent. Both are 
progressive merchant millers of the 
Northwest, and they go to the old 
country, not only for a little recrea- 
tion, but to visit their foreign con- 
nections. . . . The Hurd Milling Co. 
has let the contract for the erection 
of a corn and oats mill in Kansas 
City. The building is nearly com- 
pleted, and the installation of the 
machinery will begin at once. The 
Nordyke & Marmon people secured 
the contract, which includes a full 
line of Invincible cleaners, etc. . . . 
The letting of the contract for the 
proposed enlargement of the Zenith 
Milling Co.’s plant in Kansas City 
has been postponed. The addition to 
the Zenith elevator, which has been 
in process of construction for some 
time, is completed. The Zenith busi- 
ness has called to Kansas City repre- 
sentatives of nearly every big mill 
building concern in the country, to- 
gether with the salesmen of special 
machinery. . . . Charles Albers, man- 
ager of the Warsaw (IIll.) Milling 
Co., has returned from an extended 
European trip. He visited the prin- 
cipal flour markets while abroad. 
William Haarstick, a promi- 
nent grain exporter of St. Louis, is 

















Sketch by John Constable, the Celebrated English Artist, of a Mill in Sussex 
Owned by His Father 
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on his way to Europe. He made sev- 
eral coups the past year on bull 
rises, and was one of the few success- 
ful grain dealers. He will investi- 
gate the European crop situation for 
guidance during the coming season 


: on * * 
Wheat Fields, Late 


Summer 


How beautiful, the wheat fields 
In the summer sun! 

How to the hilled-horizons 
They are ripple-spun! 


How strangely spiced! How bur- 
nished— 

More copper now than green! 

In prophecy and promise, 

How serene. 


How confidently prideful, 

As stalks are kernel-pearled. 

How trustingly turned toward 
them, 

The eyes of a world. 


How beyond-words-beautiful, 
Wheat fields. As they head, 
More than grain is ripening; 
More shall be harvested! 
Ethel Romig Fuller. 


k ok 
Bread at a Symbol 


The importance of bread to the un- 
dernourished children of Europe is 
underlined in a report by Miss Lil- 
lian D. Robbins, a former director 
of UNRRA International Children’s 
Center in Bavaria. 

Writing in the Survey Graphic, she 
says she found that the children, who 
were being given stop-gap care while 
authorities sought relatives, although 
they were encouraged to eat all they 
wanted, kept hiding bread in all sorts 
of places. They would hide slices in 
their lockers, pockets and particular- 
ly under their pillows. 

One of the boys explained: “It isn’t 
a question of being hungry. It’s just 
that you’ve got to have it . . . to 
nibble when you want a crumb, some- 
times just to touch.” 


This boy described life in a con- 
centration camp when bread was the 
children’s only food. At night they 
would keep a few crumbs of bread 
inside their shirts. It was the only 
possession they had. 


“Since we have other food,” he 
said, “we don’t even eat much bread 
at the table. But we must have it; 
we must know that it belongs to us. 
It’s not really for food that we take 
it. It’s a symbol—we simply have to 
have a chunk of bread.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 year $2, 3 years $5 in U. S., 
Canada, Latin and South America. 
Other countries $5 per year. In- 
cludes supplements as published. 
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BREAD AND MR. BRANNAN 


T IS made sharply clear from statements pub- 

licized recently that in Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, the baking industry has 
no warm and helpful friend. He ‘is deaf to the 
industry’s pleas for an authoritative and emphat- 
ic announcement that there is no longer any 
need for reduced bread consumption in order to 
save wheat. To the very proper suggestion that 
it would now be fair. play for the government to 
promote increased consumption of wheat flour 
products he is content to reply that the best 
way to do that is for bakers to reduce the price 
of bread, 

Mr. Brannan’s retort is political. It has always 
been considered good politics by certain kinds of 
politicians to cry down bread prices. Could a 
redder herring be found right now? 

Mr. Brannan is also resentful. He was outraged 
when the baking industry declined to violate the 
laws governing conspiracy in restraint of trade 
by agreeing, as he requested, to sell no more 
bread on consignment during the period of the 
emergency, which had ceased to be an emer- 
gency even before this device was finally rejected. 
His retort, therefore, administers an angry spank- 
ing to the baking industry. 

Mr. Brannan, finally, is evasive in the most 
carefully political manner. He does not meet the 
main point, which is that the government of 
the U.S., having carried on vigorously through 
its appropriate agencies, including the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a campaign to “save” a 
hundred million or so bushels of wheat for the 
feeding of a hungry world, ought now in all 
fairness and conscience to turn its most vigorous 
and most sincere efforts to restoring the level 
of wheat products consumption to at least the 
point where it was in the beginning of the cam- 
paign. He falls back merely upon the somewhat 
specious technicality that his department wasn’t 
the one that called for eating less bread. It was 
a couple of other fellows—Mr. Luckman and the 
President—who did that. 

But Mr. Brannan, though he does not admit 
that the Department of Agriculture has any 
obligation to repair the injury done to an indus- 
try that reaches from every consumer in the 
country down through the long chain of vitally 
essential processors and distributors to the field 
of every wheat farmer and to those other agri- 
cultural producers of Staff of Life ingredients 
which it ought to be assumed are among USDA’s 
most intimate concerns—though Mr. Brannan, in 
this instance, does not admit any such concern, 
something really has been done by his depart- 
ment, he virtuously declaims. “Actually, he 
writes to Mr. Ralph D. Ward, chairman of the 
national affairs committee of the American 
Bakers Assn., “the Food and Feed Conservation 
Program encouraged consumption of these foods 
in place of more expensive food items.” Reference 
is to a USDA booklet entitled “Money-Saving 
Main Dishes,” prepared by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Now, we have read carefully the whole content 
of the little booklet of which Mr. Brannan speaks, 
and we find nothing in it that measures up to the 
degree of “encouragement” that is so clearly im- 
plied in his statement. The well known nutritional 
values of bread are described, as are the values 
of all other foods mentioned in the booklet (there 
is the usual USDA preferential plug for whole 
wheat, of course), but there is no specific recom- 
mendation of bread and other bakery products. 
The nearest thing to it lies in this somewhat 
oblique suggestion: 

“When meat prices are high and you want to 
Stretch your meat dollar, add cereal to meat for 
a main dish. Cereal foods are economical extend- 
ers for meat, fish, eggs or cheese.” 

So far as we are aware, this represents the cur- 
rent maximum effort of the great and powerful 
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Department of Agriculture to promote bread- 
stuffs consumption. It would hardly, we feel sure, 
promote the use of as much as 100,000,000 bu. of 
wheat and wheat products, which was the amount 
of saving asked by the President and Mr. Luck- 
man. We do not know precisely how much the 
saving was, but we do know that ccnsumption 
of flour dropped during the conservation period 
to the lowest point in history. The conservation 
campaign really worked, and what adds to our 
many confusions over the procedures of bureau- 
cratic Washington in such matters is the cate- 
gorical statement of Mr. Brannan that, despite 
the presidential mandate on wheat saving the 
Department of Agriculture did not cooperate in it. 
The Food and Feed Conservation Program, which 
was administered by USDA, did not, he says, 
“appeal for reduced consumption of bread and 
bakery products,” though the Department of Agri- 
culture did, he admits, do so under the Famine 
Emergency Program of 1946. If any new evidence 
were needed of the present administration’s 
chronic frustration arising from the diverse and 
uncoordinated activities of separate bureaus and 
agencies this would be it. 

To savor the completeness of Mr. Brannan’s 
avoidance of the realities of the situation and his 
calculated affront to the baking industry it is 
only necessary to look at the text of Mr. Ward’s 
letter and the responsive paragraphs from Mr. 
Brannan’s reply. Mr. Ward said: 

“It seems appropriate at this time to suggest 
to the Cabinet Food Committee the desirability of 
terminating that part of the government food 
conservation program which for the past year 
has been directed at the reduction in human 
consumption of cereal products, especially bread 
and other bakery products. It is now generally 
conceded that marked improvement in wheat 
and other grain crops, not only in this country, 
but abroad has obviated any need, if it ever 
existed, for the government to continue its cam- 
paign to reduce the domestic consumption of 
these products. 

“Consumption of wheat for food has dropped 
from a wartime level of 163 pounds of flour per 
capita to 144 pounds in 1947. This has been caused 
in great degree by the government’s conservation 
measures during the last few years. The baking 
and flour milling industries have embarked on 
advertising programs of great magnitude to coun- 
teract this alarming trend. These campaigns 
will involve the expenditure of several millions 
of dollars but their beneficial results will be con- 
siderably lessened unless the government’s con- 
servation program is changed to one of positive 
support of our efforts. 

“It is important, therefore, that the govern- 
ment now take an affirmative attitude to encour- 
age greater consumption of bread and other 
bakery products instead of attempting to discour- 
age it. Otherwise, full benefit will not be derived 
from these advertising programs. The same ef- 
forts and publicity employed to encourage in- 
creased consumption of farm products such as 
potatoes should likewise be used for this purpose. 

“The crippling effects of a continuous decline 
in the consumption of bread and other bakery 
products on the wheat economy of this country 
cannot be overestimated. A continued high con- 
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sumption of bakery products is of prime impor- 
tance to the national welfare. When it is also 
realized that the baking industry in 1947 spent 
$117,896,500 for sugars, $431,238,000 for flour, 
$154,547,000 for fat, $67,796,000 for eggs and 
$55,616,000 for milk, any benefits accruing to our 
industry are reflected directly to the farmer 
through increased purchases of his products. 

“To that end, we respectfully request that the 
Cabinet Food Committee instruct all government 
agencies to support and augment our efforts to 
provide increased consumption of bread and other 
bakery products.” 

This eminently proper and reasonable com- 
munication, which was addressed to Mr. Brannan, 
brought a complete brush-off. The text of his 
letter was published in last week’s issue of this 
journal and has been summarized in the fore- 
going paragraphs. 

Mr. Brannan’s present “long range program” 
for the advancement of the wheat, flour and 
bread industries appears to be confined to his 
push for lower bread prices and his lobby for 
the money necessary for distribution of 180,000 
additional copies of “Money-Saving Main Dishes.” 


e@e@°@ 
A NEW OPA UNLIKELY 


HE reaction of the majority in Congress to 
“Stee President’s proposals for price controls is 
such as to make it virtually a certainty that no 
action will be taken. If the congressional attitude 
were otherwise, it would be a source of real 
worry to anyone who is realistic about the coun- 
try’s economy, for we would be faced with an 
even sorrier form of inflation than the one we 
now have. 

The President’s presentation of the inflation 
problem to Congress was obviously superficial 
and notable for the omission of numerous of 
the important factors contributing to higher 
prices. Also, experience has demonstrated that 
partial controls are both inequitable and ineffec- 
tive. To have any chance, even during an -emer- 
gency period such as World War II, the “police 
state methods” once decried by Mr. Truman 
would be necessary. Virtually every detail of 
every sale in every industry would have to be 
covered. The President’s appeal for control 
authority for “a few commodities’ would soon 
involve all commodities. 

It is true now, as it was in 1946, that prices 
are not fixed arbitrarily. They reflect supply and 
demand. Prices will fall when production is en- 
couraged to a point where it will not be absorbed. 

The President’s recommendation for a return 
to price control is the more fantastic because 
of the difficulties that would be presented in the 
practical administration of such a policy in peace- 
time. In the late war years, and immediately 
thereafter, before price controls were abandoned, 
prices were rising and it was a question whether 
the OPA could get the ceilings lifted piecemeal 
fast enough to keep them from being blown off. 
In virtually all fields of business, there was a 
plague of black markets, bartering, the scarcity’ 
or absence of low cost commodities and deteriora- 
tion in quality. 

Prices, of course, 


have risen since controls 


’ were removed, and the President emphasizes that 


fact. Among the perfectly natural reasons for 
advancing prices are such things as the substan- 
tial competition of the government itself for 
foods and other goods, which largely have been 
exported, and the tripling of the money supply 
since 1939, chiefly because of the deficit financing 
of the government and liberal credit policies. 

As one canny observer has said: “Until the 
supply of goods has sufficiently increased, or the 
supply of money diminished, the only possible 
outcome in this vast land of free and easy people 
is higher prices.” 

Price controls broke down once, and they would 
do so again if they were reimposed. 
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Advisory Group Set Up to Assist 


Program Committee’s Work on BIPP 


CHICAGO — The experience and 
the thoughts of bakers in many states 
influenced policy decisions made by 
the program committee of the Bak- 
ing Industry Promotional Program 
in a meeting at the Drake Hotel here 
July 28. 

The agenda presented important 
questions dealing with BIPP adver- 
tising, merchandising and public rela- 
tions, in addition to reports on budg- 
etary matters. 

It was decided to establish an ad- 
visory subcommittee (to the program 
committee), composed of sales and 
advertising executives of bakeries, to 
be charged primarily with advising 
the committee on advertising, pro- 
motion and merchandising. Size and 
membership of the committee will be 
announced later. 

Policy guidance was provided to 
BIPP’s advertising agency in a de- 
cision to effect by the year’s end a 
transition to a type of advertising 
which will feature specific consumer 
uses of specific bakery products and, 
eventually, which will have featured 
all bakery items. Bread will be a con- 
tinuing feature of all advertising. 
Plans for the transition will be pre- 
sented to the industry as soon as 
possible, certainly in all its details by 
the time of the American Bakers 
Assn. convention in Chicago Nov. 4-6. 


Slogan Approved 

The committee approved “Buy It 
Baked” as a combination slogan and 
symbol to be used in all BIPP adver- 
tising and merchandising and one 
“around which the industry can 
rally.” 

It adopted the policy of having at 
least two merchandising events each 
year. As two have already been held 
in 1948, it was decided that the next 
would be in early 1949. Planning for 
it is already in progress and the field 
staff will begin laying a groundwork 
immediately for it in contacts with 
individual bakers. 

It was determined that presenta- 
tion of 1949 advertising and promo- 
tion plans to the industry at the ABA 
convention in November will be fac- 
tual and will feature large-scale dis- 
plays. Plans for the second phase of 
BIPP, beginning in 1950, will also be 
presented. 

Tom Smith, secretary of ABA, re- 
ported that BIPP was well within its 
budget, that subscription payments 
for 1948 are well above 95%, and that 
payments for 1948 and for 1949 are 
continuing at a good rate. 

A detailed report of results of 
BIPP’s public relations program dur- 
ing the first 10 months was made, 
and accepted by the committee. 

Decisions reached were influenced 
by the thinking of scores of bakers 
in many states who have been per- 
sonally contacted recently by Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver, ABA president, by committee 
members, and by Gus Fay, Chicago, 
field merchandising representative for 
BIPP. Their reports agreed that a 
large majority of bakers contacted 
were favorable, with general belief 
that BIPP “is really getting into full 
stride.” 

Comments Reported 

Mr. Vos brought comments from 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn. con- 
vention, the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., and from conferences held re- 


cently with owners and sales execu- 
tives of eastern bakeries. 

Mr. Fay reported on appraisals of 
BIPP to date made by 53 bakers and 
closely allied individuals in Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, Michigan and New 
York. 

Expressing his thanks and those of 
the committee to all who had con- 
tributed from their experience and 
knowledge to these decisions regard- 
ing BIPP, Mr. Vos said that such 
contacts and surveys would be con- 
tinued to bring all bakers ever more 
closely into the program. 

Bakers attending the July 28 meet- 
ing included: Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, chair- 
man of ABA; Arthur Vos, Jr., Mak- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, president of 


ABA; Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond 
Baking Co., Richmond, Ind.; E. L. 
Southwick, Farm Crest Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit; Robert M. Woods, 
Woods’ Bon Ton Bakeries, Evanston, 
and Paul Zickgraff, Bake-Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, a member of the BIPP 
Planning Committee. 

ABA staff members present includ- 
ed Tom Smith, secretary; Searing W. 
East, legal counsel; Gus Fay, field 
merchandising representative, and 
John Masterson, staff assistant. 

Representing the BIPP staff was 
Sherman T. Ramey, promotion direc- 
tor. 

Representing the advertising agen- 
cy of Foote, Cone and Belding, were 
Fairfax Cone, John F. Hunt, Jack 
Laemmar and William Ziegfeld. 





Firmer Wheat and Seasonally Lower 
Feed Grain Prices Seen for August 


Slightly higher wheat prices are 
probable during August, in the opin- 
ion of economists of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. The peak of har- 
vest movement from the southwest- 
ern wheat region is past and pressure 
of marketings is expected to decrease. 
However, a shortage of public storage 
space may force the sale of some late 
receipts that otherwise would be 
stored. 

Demand for wheat is expected to 
be strong. Exports in 1948-49 will 
not be as large as the past season, 
but some estimates are as high as 
400 million bu. About 480 millions 
were exported in 1947-48. The gov- 
ernmental export agency has an- 
nounced interest in offers of wheat in 
each of the remaining months of this 
calendar year. It appears evident that 
stockpile purchasing will be con- 
tinued. Demand for export flour by 
the private trade has improved under 
the recently revised licensing plan. 

Unofficial reports indicate that a 
major proportion of new crop ship- 
ments has been placed in storage by 
producers. With prices currently be- 
low the support level farmers assume 
little risk in holding wheat. The loan 
and purchase agreement features of 
the support program will be powerful 


incentives in determining the holding 
policy of producers. This probably 
will be strengthened by the desire of 
some producers to postpone sale un- 
til after the first of the year for in- 
come tax purposes. Loans and pur- 
chase agreements may be made any 
time before Dec. 31, 1948. It is doubt- 
ful if substantial quantities of wheat 
that are in position to take advantage 
of the support program, will be sold 
at prices less than can be realized 
from a loan or purchase agreement. 


Feed Grains 


Seasonally lower corn prices and 
steady to slightly lower prices for 
other feed grains are expected during 
August. The official July 1 estimate 
of corn production indicated a record 
corn crop of 3.3 billion bu. Conditions 
throughout the Corn Belt since July 
1 have continued favorable and pri- 
vate reports indicate near ideal con- 
ditions. 


Strong livestock prices and the re- 
cent sharp decline in feed grain prices 
have resulted in a material improve- 
ment in feeding ratios. This may en- 
courage the feeding of old corn and 
since stocks are small, marketings 
may continue light. 

Oat prospects are favorable. Heavy 
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seasonal marketings may weaken 
prices slightly, but prices are expect- 
ed to hold relatively steady around 
support levels. The bulk of oat pro- 
duction usually is stored on farms, 
and in the principal producing region 
farm storage will accommodate most 
of the crop. For this reason, distress 
sales of oats for lack of storage fa- 
cilities probably will be light. 
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NBC OFFICIAL PREDICTS 
ALL-TIME SALES RECORD 


NEW YORK — Sales for National 
Biscuit Co. during 1949 will probably 
set-an all-time record, barring un- 
foreseen national economic develop- 
ments, W. S. Warner, vice president 
and sales manager, predicted in a 
recent statement. 

The prediction was based on the 
company’s analysis of sales prospects 
for the next year. Mr. Warner stated 
that these findings will be used as a 
guide in setting the 1949 budget, and 
described the study as the most de- 
tailed and far reaching ever made by 
the firm. 

“Domestic sales increases this year 
in craekers, cookies and cereals are 
up approximately 12% over last year 
to date,” Mr. Warner stated, “and we 
have every reason to believe this 
trend will continue through 1949.” 

Mr. Warner also noted that the 
market study indicated practically 
negligible consumer resistance to 
prices in these lines and declared that 
there is little possibility of the com 
pany’s need of raising prices durin; 
the coming year. 

It was also announced in the state- 
ment that all plans for the company’s 
entering the prepared mix busines 
have been permanently dropped. M1 
Warner stated several reasons for 
this decision and declared that any 
baking company entering the mix 
business would only be competing 
with itself. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. L. WEINBERG NAMED TO 
FOOD RESEARCH POST 


NEW YORK — Jesse L. Weinberg 
has been named secretary of the 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., it 
was announced recently by Dr. Bern- 
ard L. Oser, director. Mr. Weinberg 
will function as comptroller and gen- 
eral manager of the business affairs 
of the laboratories and will have 
charge of personal and public re- 
lations. 

A graduate in agricultural biochem- 

















BEMIS BUYS BUILDING — Negotiations have been 
completed for the purchase of a building in Minneapolis 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Judson Bemis, manager of the 
Minneapolis branch and a vice president of the company, 
said that after alterations have been completed, the build- 
ing will house portions of the packaging service depart- 
ment which produces bag handling equipment and en- 





Miller A 








gages in the development of new bags for new purposes 
as well as improvement of existing types of bags. The 
packaging service department is managed by W. J. 
Geimer and development work is in charge of H. V. 
Kindseth, chief engineer. The building was purchased 
from the American Refrigerator & Machine Co. 
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istry from Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in 1926, Mr. Weinberg has for 
the past 13 years been associated in 
a technical and executive capacity 
with an internationally known essen- 
tial oil firm. His technical experience 
has been largely in the development 
and production of flavors and essen- 
tial oils for the food, beverage and 
cosmetic industries. 
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BRITISH SET PREWAR GOAL 
FOR CULTIVATED ACREAGE 


LONDON—British tillage cultiva- 
tion is to be progressively increased 
until in 1951 the 11 million acres 
achieved in 1944 is equaled. 

Announcing this in the House of 
Commons, Tom Williams, minister 
of agriculture, stated that it was in- 
tended to restore to county agricul- 
tural executive committees the war- 
time power to give cropping direc- 
tions to farmers. The order was de- 
signed, the minister said, to facili- 
tate the production of those kinds of 
food that the national interest re- 
quired, having regard to what Britain 
was able to purchase abroad. The 
policy of persuading instead of com- 
pelling farmers to devote land to 
tillage had justified itself and the 
maiority had conformed to govern- 
ment policy and had maintained the 
requisite acreage under crops. The 
new order, however, safeguarded the 
position in view of the difficult world 
position which necessitated greater 
crops of wheat and potatoes than 
were produced before the war. 

Additional coarse grains and fod- 
der crops would also have to be grown 
to meet requirements of the _ in- 
creased livestock population. 

The order, while deprecated by 
some members because of the lack 
of faith in the voluntary system, was 
welcomed by the majority, one de- 
claring that the international situa- 
tion was becoming so serious that the 
possibility of war between the West- 
ern Allies and Russia had to be en- 
visaged. 
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NORMAN SMITH NAMED 
TO SUNSHINE AD POST 


NEW YORK—Norman B. Smith 
has been named advertising manager 
of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., according 
to a recent announcement by Han- 
ford Main, president. 

Mr. Smith has been with Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., since 1913 and has been 
active in sales and sales promotion 
activities for the company, particu- 
larly in merchandising and advertis- 
ing. During the war he was ration 
supervisor and OPA contact man for 
the firm. In his new duties, Mr. Smith 
will be associated with Gene Flack, 
Sales counsel and director of adver- 
tising. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS FOR 
TRI-STATE GROUP NAMED 


NEW ORLEANS—A board of gov- 
ernors for the Tri-State Bakers Assn. 
was named at the July 15 meeting 
of the officers here. Ben Pollman, 
Smith’s Bakery, Inc., Meridian, Miss., 
president of the group, presided at 
the meeting. 

Plans for the association’s 1949 
convention, set for April 24-26, were 
also discussed. 

In addition to Mr. Pollman, other 
officers attending were J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakeries, Inc., Mobile, first 
vice president; John Wolf, Wm. Wolf 
Bakery, Baton Rouge, second vice 
president, and Sidney Baudier, Jr., 
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the Dough Boy, New Orleans, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Carl Goldenberg, Hol- 
sum Bakeries, Inc., New Orleans, a 
past president who is very active in 
trade association work, also attended. 

Mrs. Bernard Schutten, New Or- 
leans, who has been convention chair- 
lady for the past several years, was 
appointed to serve in the same capac- 
ity for the 1949 spring convention, 
while Mr. Smith was reappointed 
chairman of the speakers’ committee. 
Other committees, including several 
of interest to retailers, will be an- 
nounced in the near future. 

In addition to Mr. Smith, who was 


appointed chairman of the board, and 
Mr. Pollman, who is ex-officio chair- 
man, the following bakery operators 
were appointed governors for their 
respective states: 

ALABAMA: W. A. Henderson, Har- 
din’s Bakery, Tuscaloosa; William 
Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries, Bir- 
mingham; Miss Helen McGough, Mc- 
Gough Bakeries Corp., Birmingham. 

LOUISIANA: Carl Goldenberg of 
Holsum_ Bakeries, Inc., Bernard 
Schutten of the G. H. Leidenheimer 
Baking Co., Alois Binder of Joseph 
Binder Bakery, William C. Bacher of 
Bacher Bros. Bakery, Archie Johns- 
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ton of the American Bakeries Co. and 
Andrea Reising of the Sunrise Bak- 
ery, all of New Orleans; Olin Shep- 
pard, Jr., Calcasieu Baking Co., Lake 
Charles; John Wolf, Wm. Wolf Bak- 
ery, Baton Rouge; Frem Boustanny, 
Huval Baking Co., Lafayette, and 
Henrietta Lyles, Maurer’s Bakery, 
Shreveport. 

MISSISSIPPI: Charles Koestler, 
Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg; Herbie 
Smith, Electrik Maid Bake Shop, Bil- 
oxi; Bill Staggers, Staggers Bakery, 
West Point; Pat Murphy, Colonial 
Baking Co., and Cecil Jenkins, Gol- 
den Krust Bakery, both from Jackson. 
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ready-mixed flour producers 


buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among the producers of ready-mixed flour, and in many other 
fields, you will find that most of the sales leaders are regular Riegel 
customers. They buy from us simply because they know we can 
make packaging and industrial papers that combine technical ex- 
cellence with economy and production efficiency. Their confidence 
in Riegel is an important reason why your company—whether 
large or small—should see if we can also help you. Riegel Paper 
Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we can probably make it. 
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OKMULGEE, OKLA.—Glen Boyd, 
Martha Arn Bakeries, Enid, Okla., 
was unanimously chosen by the ad- 
visory boards of the bakers’ associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri 
and Oklahoma to be permanent chair- 
man of the baking school advisory 
committee at the first joint meeting 
at the Oklahoma A & M Technical 
School of Baking here recently. 
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Advisory Boards of Oklahoma 
Baking School Hold Meeting 


At the suggestion of Mr. Boyd, the 
chairmen of the four state advisory 
boards were appointed vice chairmen 
of the permanent committee. 

Those attending were: Harry Alex- 
ander, Butter Krust Bakery, Okla- 
homa City; Mr. Boyd; Fred L. Calli- 
coth, secretary, Missouri Bakers Assn., 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. L. Glenn, Gate- 
way Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; 


Carl Muff, Muff’s Bakery, Trenton, 
Mo.; Harvey Rodgers, S. & H. Bak- 
ing Co., Eldorado, Kansas.; Oscar 
Sutorius, Sutorius Bread Co., New- 
ton, Kansas; Harry Shipley, Jr., Ship- 
ley Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark.: 
W. G. Shipley, the Shipley Baking 
Co., Fayetteville, Ark.; Ben Trout, 
Holsum Bakery, Boonville, Mo., and 
Walter E. West, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 

The advisory members were joined 
in conference by the following repre- 
sentatives of the school: 


L. K. Covelle, director of the 
school; John C. Summers, manager, 














Modern baking practices are the business of bakers like Mr. Alfred Mat- 
teucci, Sr., Vice-President and General Manager of the Harrison Baking Com- 


pany of Harrison, New Jersey, and for many years a prominent member of 
the Metropolitan Production Men's Club. Mr. Matteucci started to use DC 
Pan Glaze over a year ago and now believes it to be a real necessity in baking 
better and cleaner bread. 

DC Pan Glaze saves Harrison Baking Company over a hundred dollars 
a week in pan oil costs alone. It also cuts maintenance costs down to a small 
fraction of the amount previously spent. The bake shop stays cleaner be- 
cause the pan oil fumes or smoke that formerly stained the walls and ceilings 
have been eliminated. Uniforms of the men handling the pans stay cleaner 


and the racks and pans are no longer soiled by excess oil and burned oil resi- 
due. Mr. Matteucci also says that DC Pan Glaze improves the color of the 
crust and gives him a more uniform loaf. In the above photo, Mr. Matteucci 
and Alfred Matteucci, Jr. are examining silicone coated pullman pan that 


average 200 or more bakes per coating. 
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THE DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK 








0 (ton Glaze 


To All Progressive Bakers 
DC Pan Glaze Means Economy 


Bakers from Trenton, N. J, to Baton Rouge, La 
report improved quality, greater cleanliness, 


PLUS increased profits 





Economy and DC Pan Glaze mean almost the same things to bakers like 
Superintendent Howard Jones (left) and Foreman Cleveland J. Paille 
(right) of the Cotton Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. After using DC 
Pan Glaze for several months, both men know how this silicone pan coating 
reduces the cost of materials and maintenance all down the line even to a 
saving of $2.00 a day on oven mitts. Here they are shown examining DC 
Pan Glaze coated bun pans that have been in service for 6 months. The pans 
are still bright and clean and will give easy release for many more bakings 
before a second coating of DC Pan Glaze is needed. 





Although economy is important in the Cotton Bakery, Inc., Baton 
Rouge, La., Superintendent Jones and Assistant Manager Roy S. Sievers «(left 
center) rate quality and cleanliness equally high. They like the improved 
flavor and uniformity of bread baked in pans coated with DC Pan Glaze. 
No longer is there any danger of the odor of rancid or burned grease re- 
maining in wrapped bread. Walls, ceilings, racks, floors and uniforms stay 
cleaner longer. Cotton Bakery obtains better than 200 bakes per coating from 
4 pan straps like that held by oven man Bob Prudhomme. Oven man Willie 
Latham is in the background. 
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bakery division; R. L. Dyke, business 
manager of the school; George Minor, 
bakeshop instructor, and C. J. Mc. 
Afee, baking laboratory instructor. 


Progress Report Submitted 


Mr. Summers submitted a report 
on the progress the School of Bak- 
ing has made since Dec. 1, 1947, when 
he assumed his duties as manager of 
the bakery division, calling attention 
to the “excellent support” given by 
machinery and bakery supply con- 
cerns; the installation of a new oven 
and additional machinery; the growth 
of the class from 14 to 45 students; 
increased production training; distri- 
bution of baked foods; assignment of 
students to 30 hours a week of shop 
or theoretical instruction, and the 
subjects included in class instruction. 


During the conference an announce- 
ment was made of the appointment 
of an additional staff instructor, C. J. 
McAfee, formerly with the Borden 
Milk Co., Syracuse, N.Y. Mr. McAfce 
will instruct students in baking la)- 
oratory experiments. Four rooms ave 
being renovated and fully equippcd 
for this instructional work. Studen‘s 
will experiment with a variety of 
formulas and methods, in addition ‘o 
many of the baking ingredients bei: g 
used by bakers throughout the coun- 
try. This promises to be a valualie 
addition to shop instruction, Mr. Sun.- 
mers said. 


The advisory board members were 
then conducted on a tour of inspe« 
tion through the bread shop and ti:e 
cake shop. 


Representatives from the _ four 
states pledged their continued mor! 
support and expressed themselves ‘'s 
being highly pleased with the scho.] 
and the excellent training given st'i- 
dents. 


Financial Support Pledged 


The Missouri representatives prom- 
ised additional financial support over 
their initial gift of $1,000. Kans:s 
members pledged financial assistance 
within the near future; the Arkans:s 
representatives reported a $1,000 gilt 
that had recently been confirmed by 
their executives’ board; Oklahoma re- 
ported pledges to date amounting to 
over $1,000. Some allied concerns 
have already expressed a wish to 
make financial contributions an‘ 
many others are expected to cor- 
tribute, the board stated. 


A list of additional machiner 
needed in the bakeshops and bakin 
laboratory was submitted by M 
Summers. He was voted unanimou 
authority to use the money grante 
as he saw fit for additional equipmen 

The chairman is expected to a] 
point the following committees: pul 
licity, short course,  scholarshi| 
equipment, and legislation. The cor 
ference was then adjourned to ré 
convene at the call of the chairma: 
not later than early in 1949. 
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RESERVATIONS BEING MADE 
FOR ANNUAL ABA MEETIN¢ 


CHICAGO—Hotel reservations fo 
the Nov. 4-6 annual convention 
the American Bakers Assn. are bein 
made in great numbers, according t 
Tom Smith, secretary of the ABA 
Convention headquarters will be a 
the Stevens Hotel. Because the con 
vention is scheduled immediately fo! 
lowing the national elections, th 
ABA is urging all bakers and allie: 
men to participate in the election 
before coming to Chicago for thi 
convention or to make arrangement: 
to vote by mail. 
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The great importance of large wheat storage space is 
emphasized this year when farmers are sending their 
wheat to terminals so rapidly. We can and do protect 
the year around quality of MADE-RITE by advantageous 
purchases of superior wheats as they are available. More 
than 7,000,000 bushels of strategically located wheat 
storage capacity gives MADE-RITE this extra quality 
protection. : 




















KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 





Bakes..Right Because It Is Made Right 
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No. 464—October Term, 1947 
Federal Trade Commission, Petitioner, v. 
Morton Saft Co.; on writ of certiorari to 
the U. 8. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit (May 3, 1948). 
Mr. Justice Black delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 


The Federal Trade Commission, after a 
hearing, found that the respondent, which 
manufactures and sells table salt in inter- 
state commerce, had discriminated-in price 
between different purchasers of like grades 
and qualities, and concluded that such dis- 
criminations were in violation of Sec. 2 of 
the Clayton Act, 38 Stat. 730, as amended 
by the Robinson-Patman Act, 49 Stat. 1526, 
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Supreme Court Decision on 
Quantity Sales Discount Case 


15 U.S.C. Sec. 13%. It accordingly issued a 
cease and desist order. 39 F.T.C. 35%. Upon 
petition of the respondent the Circuit Court 


of Appeals, with one judge dissenting, set’ 


aside the Commission’s findings and order, 
directed the Commission to dismiss its 
complaint against respondent, and denied a 
cross-petition of the Commission for en- 
forcement of its order. 162 F. 2d 949. The 
Court’s judgment rested on its construc- 
tion of the Act, its holding that crucial 
findings of the Commission were either not 
supported by evidence or were contrary to 
the evidence, and its conclusion that the 
Commission’s order was too broad. Since 
questions of importance in the construc- 
tion and administration of the Act were 


presented, we granted certiorari. 332 U.S. 
850. Disposition of these questions requires 
only a brief narration of the facts. 

Respondent manufactures several differ- 
ent brands of table salt* and sells them 
directly to (1) wholesalers or jobbers, who 
in turn resell to the retail trade, and (2) 
large retailers, including chain store retail- 
ers. Respondent sells its finest brand of 
table salt, known as Blue Label, on what 
it terms a standard quantity discount sys- 
tem available to all customers. Under this 
system the purchasers pay a delivered 
price and the cost to both wholesale and 
retail purchasers of this brand differs ac- 
cording to the quantities bought. These 
prices are as follows, after making allow- 
ance for rebates and discounts: 


Less-than-carload purchases 
Carload purchases ......... ° 
5,000-case purchases in any con- 
secutive 12 months .........+.. 1.40 
50,000-case purchase in any con- 
secutive 12 months ........ coos 21.96 


Only five companies have ever bought suf- 








See, Taste and Read the Proof: 


POUND *o» POUND 


dextrose is perfect sugar 


for bread... 


SK almost any bread baker what sugar he 
A uses—he’ll tell you it’s dextrose. For 
years dextrose has been the choice of the vast 
majority ... proved by experience. 

But experience is by no means the only testi- 
monial to this “perfect sugar.’’ Science—the 
findings of foremost independent baking 
research groups—adds this confirmation: 
(1) In bread baking, sugar is primarily a 

yeast food ...not a sweetener. During 
fermentation, dextrose gives unbeatable \ 
results. After fermentation, neither dextrose X 
nor sucrose remain in sufficient quantities 
to make any difference in the sweetness of 
the loaf. Pound for pound, dextrose is per- 


fect sugar for bread. 


(2) You can replace sucrose with dextrose 
pound for pound...in any bread formula... 
and get identical or better results. In flavor. 
In bloom. In texture. In volume. In every 
conceivable scoring point. 


These are facts, based on test after test ... in 


formula after formula . .. under exact and unbiased 


scientific control. 


Consider results, costs—all factors. There’s no denying 
—dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


PROOF BEYOND QUESTION—write for copy of “Sugars In Bread 


Baking.” It reports in detail the findings of foremost baking scientists. 
Also, if you so request, we'll send data on the use of dextrose in cakes 
and sweet doughs. Bakery Service Division, Corn Products Refining Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


CERELOSE* w dextrose 


% CERELOSE Is @ registered trade-mark distinguishing this product of Corn Products Refining Company, New York 4, N.Y, 
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ficient quantities of respondent’s salt to 
obtain the $1.35 per case price. These com- 
panies could buy in such quantities be. 
cause they operate large chains of retat! 
stores in various parts of the country‘, 
As a result of this low price these five 
companies have been able to sell Blue 
Label salt at retail cheaper than whole- 
sale purchasers from respondent could rea- 
sonably sell the same brand of salt to in- 
dependently operated retail stores, many 
of whom competed with the local outlets 
of the five chain stores. 

Respondent’s table salts, other than Blue 
Label, are also sold under a quantity dis- 
count system differing slightly from that 
used in selling Blue Label. Sales of these 
other brands in less-than-carload lots are 
made at list price plus freight from plant 
to destination. Carload purchasers are grant- 
ed approximately a 5% discount; approxi- 
mately a 10% discount is granted to pur- 
chasers who buy as much as $50,000 worth 
of all brands of salt in any consecutive 
12-month period. Respondent’s quantity dis- 
counts on Blue Label and on other table 
salts were enjoyed by certain wholesalers 
and retailers who competed with other 
wholesalers and retailers to whom these 
discounts were refused. 

Ir addition to these standard quantity 
discounts, special allowances were gran‘ed 
ecrtain favored customers who competed 
with other customers to whom they were 
denied’, 

First. Respondent’s basic contention, 
which it argues this case hinges upon, is 
that its “standard quantity discounts, avail- 
able to all on equal terms, as contrasied 
for example, to hidden or special rebates, 
allowances, prices or discounts, are not dis- 
criminatory, within the meaning of the 
Robinson-Patman Act.” Theoretically, these 
discounts are equally available to all, but 
functionally they are not. For as the rc- 
ord indicates (if reference to it on this 
point were necessary) no single independ: nt 
retail grocery store, and probably no sin- 
gie wholesaler, bought as many as 50,(\0 
cases or as much as $50,000 worth of tale 
salt in one year. Furthermore, the record 
shows that, while certain purchasers wre 
enjoying one or more of respondent’s stard- 
ard quantity discounts, some of their co:n- 
petitors made purchases in such small qu: 
tities that they could not qualify for an 
of respondent’s discounts, even those base 
on carload shipments. The legislative h 
tory of the Robinson-Patman Act make 
it abundantly clear that Congress consid- 
ered it to be an evil that a large buyer 
could secure a competitive advantage over 
a small tuyer solely because of the large 
buyer’s quantity purchasing ability. The Rob- 
inson-Patman Act was passed to deprive 
a large buyer of such advantages except 
to the extent that a lower price could be 
justified by reason of a seller’s diminished 
costs due to quantity manufacture, delivery 
or sale, or by reason of the seller’s good 
faith effort to meet a competitor’s equally 
low price. 

Section 2 of the original Clayton Act hadi 
included a proviso that nothing contained 
in it should prevent “discrimination in price 
. ..+ On account of differences in the grade, 
quality or quantity of the commodity sold, 
or that makes only due allowance for dif- 
terence in the cost of selling or transporta- 
tion. . . .” That section has been con- 
strued as permitting quantity discounts, 
such as those here, without regard to the 
amount of the seller's actual savings in 
cost attributable to quantity sales or quan- 
tity deliveries. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
v. Federal Trade Commission, 101 F. 2d 620. 
The House Committee Report on the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act considered that the Clay- 
ton Act’s proviso allowing quantity dis- 
counts so weakened Sec. 2 “as to render 
it inadequate, if not almost a nullity*®.”’ The 
Committee considered the present Robinson- 
Patman amendment to Sec. 2 “of great im- 
portance.” Its purpose was to limit “‘the 
use of quantity price differentials to the 
sphere of actual cost differences. Other- 
wise,” the report continued, “such differ- 
entials would become instruments of favor 
and privilege and weapons of competitive 
oppression’.” The Senate Committee repor'- 
ing the bill emphasized the same purpose’, 
as did the Congressman in charge of the 
Conference Report when explaining it to 
the House just before final passage*®. An: 
it was in furtherance of this avowed pur- 
pose—to protect competition from all price 
differentials except those based in full on 
cost savings—that Sec. 2 (a) of the amend 
ment provided “That nothing herein con 
tained shall prevent differentials whic 
make only due allowance for differences 
in the cost of manufacture, sale or deliver 
resulting from the differing methods < 
quantities in which such commodities are 
to such purchasers sold or delivered.” 

The foregoing references, without regar:! 
to others which could be mentioned, estat 
lish that respondent’s standard quantit 
discounts are discriminatory within th 
meaning of the Act, and are prohibited b 
it whenever they have the defined effec 
on competition. See Federal Trade Commis 
sion v. Staley Co., 324 U.S. 746, 751. 

Second. The government interprets th 
opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeal 
as having held that in order to establis! 
“discrimination in price” under the Ac 
the burden rested on the Commission t 
prove that respondent’s quantity discoun 
differentials were not justified by its cos 
savings”. Respondent does not so under 
stand the Court of Appeals decision, an< 
furthermore admits that no such burde! 
rests on the Commission. We agree tha 
it does not. First, the general rule o 
statutory construction that the burden of 
proving justification or exemption under 
@ special exception to the prohibitions of 
a statute generally rests on one who claims 
its benefits", requires that respondent un- 
dertake this proof under the proviso of 
Sec. 2 (a). Secondly, Sec. 2 (b) of the Act 
specifically imposes the burden of showing 
justification upon one who is shown to have 
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discriminated in prices. And the Senate 
committee report 6n the bill explained that 
the provisos of Sec. 2 (a) throw “upon any 
who claim the benefit of those exceptions 
the burden of showing that their case falls 
within them™.” We think that the language 
of the Act, and the legislative history just 
cited, show that Congress meant by using 
the words “discrimination in price” in Sec. 
2 that in a case involving competitive in- 
jury between a seller’s customers the Com- 
mission need only prove that a seller had 
charged one purchaser a higher price for 
like goods than he had charged one or 
more of the purchaser’s competitors. This 
construction is consistent with the first sen- 
tence of Sec. 2 (a) in which it is made 
unlawful “to discriminate in price between 
different purchasers of commodities of like 
grade and quality where either or any of 
the purchases involved in such discrimina- 
tion are in commerce ... and where the 
effect of such discrimination may be... 
to injure, destroy or prevent competition 
with any person who either grants or know- 
ingly receives the benefit of such discrimi- 
nation, or with customers of either of 
them, ..« .” 

Third. It is argued that the findings fail 
to show that respondent’s discriminatory 
discounts had in fact caused injury to com- 
petition. There are specific findings that 
such injuries had resulted from respondent's 
discounts, although the statute does not 
require the Commission to find that in- 
jury has actually resulted. The statute re- 
quires no more than that the effect of the 
prohibited price discriminations ‘may be 
substantially to lessen competition ... or 
to injure, destroy or prevent competition.” 
After a careful consideration of this pro- 
vision of the Robinson-Patman Act, we 
have said that “the statute does not re- 
culre that the discriminations must in fact 
have harmed competition, but only that 
there ig a reasonable possibility that they 
‘may’ have such an effect.” Corn Products 
Co. v. Federal Trade Commission, 324 U.S. 
726, 742%. Here the Commission found what 

yuld appear to be obvious, that the com- 
petitive opportunities of certain merchants 
vere injured when they had to pay re- 

ondent substantially more for their goods 
an their competitors had to pay. The 
ndings are adequate. 

Fourth. It is urged that the evidence 

inadequate to support the Commission's 
tindings of injury to competition. As we 
have pointed out, however, the Commission 

authorized by the Act to bar discrimi- 

tory prices upon the “reasonable possi- 
bility’ that different prices for like goods 
‘to competing purchasers may have the de- 
ned effect on competition’. That respond- 
ent’s quantity discounts did result in price 
lifferentials between competing purchasers 
ufficient to influence their resale price of 
alt was shown by evidence. This showing 

n itself is adequate to support the Com- 
mission’s appropriate findings that the ef- 
fect of such price discriminations ‘“‘may 
be substantially to lessen competition... 
and to injure, destroy and prevent com- 
petition.” 

The adequacy of the evidence to support 
the Commission’s findings of reasonably pos- 
sible injury to competition from respond- 
ent’s price differentials between competing 
carload and less-than-carload purchasers is 
singled out for special attacks here. It 
is suggested that in considering the ade- 
quacy of the evidence to show injury to 
competition respondent’s carload discounts 
and its other quantity discounts should not 
be treated alike. The argument is that 
there is an obvious saving to a seller who 
delivers goods in carload lots. Assuming 
this to be true, that fact would not tend 
to disprove injury to the merchant com- 
pelled to pay the less-than-carload price. 
For a 10¢ carload price differential against 
a merchant would injure him competitively 
just as much as a 10¢ differential under 
any other name. However relevant the sep- 
arate carload argument might be to the 
question of justifying a differential by cost 
savings, it has no relevancy in determining 
whether the differential works an injury 
to a competitor. Since Congress has not seen 
fit to give carload discounts any favored 
classification we cannot do so. Such dis- 
counts, like all others, can be justified 
by a seller who proves that the full amount 
of the discount is based on his. actual sav- 
ings in cost. The trouble with this phase 
of respondent’s case is that it has thus 
far failed to make such proof. 

It is also argued that respondent’s less- 
than-carload sales are very small in com- 
parison with the total volume of its busi- 
ness’ and for that reason we should re- 
ject the Commission’s finding that the ef- 
fect of the carload discrimination may 
Substantially lessen competition and may 
injure competition between purchasers who 
are granted and those who are denied this 
discriminatory discount. To support this 
argument, reference is made to the fact 
that salt is a small item in most wholesale 
and retail businesses and in consumers’ 
budgets. For several reasons we cannot 
accept this contention. 

There are many articles in a grocery store 
that, considered separately, are compara- 
tively small parts of a merchant’s stock. 
Congress intended to protect a merchant 
from competitive injury attributable to 
discriminatory prices on any or all goods 
sold in interstate commerce, whether the 
particular goods constituted a major or 
minor portion of his stock. Since a grocery 
store consists of many comparatively small 
articles, there is no possible way effec- 
tively to protect a grocer from discrimi- 
natory prices except by applying the pro- 
hibitions of the Act to each individual 
article in the store. 

Furthermore, in enacting the Robinson- 
Patman Act, Congress was especially con- 
cerned with protecting small businesses 


which were unable to buy in quantities, 


such as the merchants here who purchased 
in less-than-carload lots. To this end it 
undertook to strengthen this very phase 





of the old Clayton Act. The committee 
reports on the Robinson-Patman Act em- 
Phasized a belief that Sec. 2 of the Clayton 
Act had “been too restrictive in requir- 
ing a showing of general injury to com- 
petitive conditions .. .”” The new provision, 
here controlling, was intended to justify a 
finding of injury to competition by a show- 
ing of “injury to the competitor victimized 
by the discrimination.” Sincé there was 
evidence sufficient to show that the less- 
than-carload purchasers might have been 
handicapped in competing with the more 
favored carload purchasers by the differ- 
ential in price established by respondent, the 
Commission was justified in finding that 
competition might have thereby been sub- 
stantially lessened or have been injured 
within the meaning of the Act. 
Apprehension is expressed in this Court 
that enforcement of the Commission’s order 
against respondent’s continued violations of 
the Robinson-Patman Act might lead re- 
spondent to raise table salt prices to its 
carload purchasers. Such a_ conceivable, 
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though, we think, highly improbable con- 
tingency, could afford us no reason for up- 
setting the Commission’s findings and de- 
clining to direct compliance with a statute 
passed by Congress. 

The Commission here went much further 
in receiving évidence than the statute re- 
quires. It heard testimony from many wit- 
nesses in various parts of the country to 
show that they had suffered actual finan- 
cial losses on account of respondent’s dis- 
criminatory prices. Experts were offered 
to prove the tendency of injury from such 
prices. The evidence covers about 2,000 
pages, largely devoted to this single issue— 
injury to competition. It would greatly han- 
dicap effective enforcement of the Act to 
require testimony to show that which we 
believe to be self-evident, namely, that 
there is a “reasonable possibility” that 
competition may be adversely affected by 
a practice under which manufacturers and 
producers sell their goods to some customers 
substantially cheaper than they sell like 
goods to the competitors of these customers. 
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This showing in itself is sufficient to justify 
our conclusion that the Commission’s find- 
ings of injury to competition were ade- 
quately supported by evidence. 

Fifth. The Circuit Court of Appeals held, 
and respondent here contends, that the 
order was too sweeping, that it required 
the respondent to ‘conduct its. business 
generally at its peril,” and that the Com- 
mission had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
entering such an order’, Reliance for this 
contention chiefly rests on Labor Board v. 
Express Publishing Co., 312 U.S. 426. That 
case held that the Labor Board could not 
broadly enjoin. violations of all the provi- 
sions of the statute merely because a single 
violation of one of the Act’s many provisions 
had been found. Id. at 435-436. But it also 
pointed out that the Labor Board, “Having 
found the acts which constitute the unfair 
labor practice . is free to restrain the 
practice and other like or related unlawful 
acts.” It there pointed out that this Court 
had applied a similar rule to a Federal 
Trade Commission order in Federal Trade 
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Choose Ismerta! 


There is a long record of production 
skill behind Ismert-Hincke flours. For 
example, the first diastatically-controlled 
flours came from Ismert-Hincke mills 
years before this milling practice be- 
came a common thing. 


That kind of production progress and 
skill means much to the flour buyer, 
particularly in these days when com- 
petition makes superior bread quality 
so essential. 


You can rely on ISMERTA always to 

be in the forefront of quality flours 

. .. a confidence tested and 
proved by many years. 
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“The Flour of theNation” 





HE rugged dependability of America’s big planes is a 

well-known mark of their superiority ...so it is with 
AMERICAN flours, too. They give uniform performance day 
after day. We’re proud of the production skill that gives 
AMERICAN flours the reliable uniformity a baker can rely 
on every day. For dependable baking, buy AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
: American Flours. inc. 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, FLEMING ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretar 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Commission v. Beech Nut Co., 257 U.S. 
441, 455. In the latter case the Court not 
only approved restraint of the unlawful 
price-fixing practices found, but “any other 
equivalent cooperative means of accomplish- 
ing the maintenance of prices fixed by 
the company.” See also May Dept. Stores 
Co. v. Labor Board, 326 U.S. 376, 392-393. 
We think the Commission’s order here, save 
for the provisos in (a) and (b) later con- 
sidered, is specifically aimed at the pricing 
practices found unlawful, and therefore does 
not run counter to the holding in the Ex- 
press Publishing Co. case. Certainly the 
order in its relation to the circumstances 
of this case is only designed “to prevent 
violations, the threat of which in the fu- 
ture is indicated because of their simi- 
larity or relation to those unlawful acts 
which the Board (Commission) has found 
to have been committed by the... (re- 
pendent) in the past.’’ Labor Board v. Ex- 
press Publishing Co., supra, 436-437 

The specific restraints of paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of the order are identical, except 
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that one applies to prices respondent 
charges wholesalers and the other to prices 
charged retailers. It is seen that the first 
part of these paragraphs, preceding the 
provisos, would absolutely bar respondent 
from selling its table salt, regardless of 
quantities, to some wholesalers and retail- 
ers at prices different from that which it 
charged competing wholesalers and retail- 
ers for the same grade of salt. The Com- 
mission had found that respondents had 
been continuously engaged in such discrim- 
inations through the use of discounts, re- 
bates and allowances. It had further found 
that respondent had failed to show justifica- 
tion for these differences by reason of a 
corresponding difference in its costs. Thus 
the restraints imposed by the Commission 
upon respondent are concerned with the 
precise unlawful practices in which it was 
found to have engaged for a number of 
years. True, the Commission did not mere- 
ly prohibit future discounts, rebates, and 
allowances in the exact mathematical per- 
centages previously utilized by respondent. 
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Had the order done no more than that, 
respondent could have continued substan- 
tially the same unlawful practices despite 


‘the order by simply altering the discount 


percentages and the quantities of salt to 
which the percentages applied. Paragraphs 
(a) and (b) up to the language of the 
provisos are approved. 

The provisos in (a) and (b) present a 
more difficult problem. They read: ‘“Pro- 
vided, however, that this shall not pre- 
vent price differences of less than 5¢ per 
case which do not tend to lessen, injure 
or destroy competition among such whole- 
salers (retailers).’’ The first clause of the 
provisos, but for the second qualifying 
clause, would unequivocally permit respond- 
ent to maintain price differentials of less 
than 5¢ as between competing wholesalers 
and as between competing retailers”. This 
clause would appear to benefit respondent, 
and no challenge to it, standing alone, is 
here raised. But respondent seriously objects 
to the second clause of the proviso which 
qualifies the pegmissive less-than-5¢ dif- 
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ferentials provided in the first clause. That 
qualification permits such differentials only 
if they do ‘“‘not tend to lessen, injure or 
destroy competition.” Respondent points out 
that where a differential tends in no way 
to injure competition, the Act permits it. 
“The Commission,” so respondent urges, 
“must either find and rule that a given 
differential injures competition, and then 
prohibit it, or it must leave that differ- 
ential entirely alone.’” Whether and un- 
der what circumstances, if any, the Com 
mission might prohibit differentials which 
do not of themselves tend to injure com 
petition, we need not decide, for the Com 
mission has not in either (a) or (b) taken 
action which forbids such noninjurious dif 
ferentials. But other objections raised to 
the qualifying clauses require consideration 

One of the reasons for entrusting enforc 
ment of this Act primarily to the Com 
mission, a body of experts, was to authoriz: 
it to hear evidence as to given differentia! 
practices and to make findings concerning 
possible injury to competition. Such find 
ings are to form the basis for cease any 
desist orders definitely restraining the par 
ticular discriminatory practices which ma 
tend to injure competition without justifica 
tion. The effective administration of th: 
Act, insofar as the Act entrusts administra 
tion to the Commission, would be great] 
impaired if, without compelling reasons nx 
here present, the Commission’s cease an 
desist orders did not more than shift to th: 
courts in subsequent contempt proceeding 
for their violation the very fact question 
of injury to competition, etc., which th 
Act requires the Commission to determin 
as the basis for its order. The enforce 
ment responsibility of the courts, once 
Commission order has become final either b 
lapse of time or By court approval, 15 U.S.¢ 
Secs. 21, 45, is to adjudicate questions con 
cerning the order’s violation, not question 
of fact which support thar valid order. 

Whether on this record the Commissio) 
was compelled to exempt certain differen 
tials of less than 5¢ we do not decide 
But once the Commission exempted the dif 
ferentials in question from its order, we ar: 
constrained to hold that as to those differ 
entials it could not then shift to the court 
a responsibility in enforcement proceeding 
of trying issues of possible injury to com 
petition, issues which Congress has primar 
ily entrustedto tle Commission. 

This leaves* for consideration the ob 
jection to paragraph (c) of the order whic! 
reads: “By selling such products to an; 
retailer at prices lower than prices charge: 
wholesalers whose customers compete wit! 
such retailer.’’ The only criticism here urge 
to (c) is that it bars respondent from sell 
ing to a retailer at a price lower than that 
charged a whelesaler whose customers com 
pete with the retailer. Section 2 (a) of 
the Act specifically authorizes the Com 
mission to bar discriminatory prices which 
tend to lessen or injure competition with 
“any person who either grants or knowingly 
receives the benefit of such discrimination, or 
with customers of either of them.” This 
provision plainly supports paragraph (c) 
of the order. 

We sustain the Commission’s order with 
the exception of the provisos in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) previously set out. Since the 
qualifying clauses constitute an important 
limitation to the provisos, we think the 
Commission should have an opportunity to 
reconsider the entire provisos in light of 
our rejection of the qualifying clauses, and 
to refashion these provisos as may be 
deemed necessary. This the Commission may 
do upon the present evidence and finding» 
or it may hear other evidence and make 
other findings on this phase of the case, 
should it conclude to do so. See Federal 

Trade Commission v. Royal Milling Co., et 
al., 288 U.S. 212, 218. 

The judgment of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals is reversed and the proceedings 
are remanded to that court to be disposed 
of in conformity with this opinion. 

Reversed. 





‘Section 2 (a) provides in part “It shall 
be unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce, in the course of such commerce, 
either directly or indirectly, to discriminate 
in price between different purchasers of 
commodities of like grade and quality, 
where either or any of the purchases in- 
volved in such discrimination are in com- 
merce, where such commodities are sold 
for use, consumption, or resale within the 
U.S. or any Territory thereof or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any insular possession 
or other place under the jurisdiction of the 
U. S., and where the effect of such dis- 
crimination may be substantially to lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce, or to injure, 
destroy or prevent competition with any 
person who either grants or knowingly re- 
ceives the benefit of such discrimination, 
or with customers of either of them... . 

7The original findings and order were 
modified by the Commission on its own 
motion. The controversy here deals only with 
the findings and order as modified. 

*Respondent also produces and sells other 
kinds of salt, but the trade practices here 
involved only relate to table salt. 

*These chain stores are American Stores 
Co., National Tea Co., Kroger Grocery Co., 
Safeway Stores, Inc., and Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. 

‘One such customer, a wholesaler, received 
a special discount of 7%¢ per case on pur- 
chases of carload lots of Blue Label Salt. 
Respondent sold to this wholesaler at $1.42% 
per case, although competing wholesalers 
were required to pay $1.50 per case on 
carload lots. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that findings of the Commission on 
these special allowances were supported 
by substantial evidence, that they were not 
maintained to meet lower prices of respond- 
ent’s competitors, and that _the allowances 
were discriminatory. It nevertheless set the 
findings aside on the ground that the Com- 
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mission’s finding of.injury to competition 
from the discriminations engaged in by re- 
spondent was too general and had little 
evidence to support it. We think the find- 
ing and supporting evidence of injury to 
competition on account of these special al- 
lowances are similar to the finding and evi- 
dence with reference to the quantity dis- 
count system and need not be separately 
treated. 


6H. Rep. No. 2287, 74th Cong., 2d Sess. 7. 

Id. at 9. 

ssen. Rep. No. 1502, 74th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 4-6. 


980 Cong. Rec. 9417. 

wgee, 42 Ill. L. Rev. 556-561; 15 U. of Chi. 
L. Rev. 384-391; 60 Hary. L. Rev. 1167-1169. 

ujavierre v. Central Altagracia, 217 U.S. 
502, 507-508 and cases cited. 
n. Rep. No. 1502, 74th Cong., 2d Sess. 
e also 80 Cong. Rec. 3599, 8241, 9418. 
see Moss v. Federal Trade Commission, 
148 F. 2d 378, 379, holding that proof of a 
price differential in itself. constituted ‘‘dis- 









crimination in price,” where the competitive 
injury in question was between sellers. See 
also Federal Trade C issi v. C t 





Institute et al., 333 U.S. —, —. 

“This language is to be read also in the 
light of the following statement in the 
sal case, discussing the meaning of Sec. 2 
(a 1s contained in the Robinson-Patman 
Act. in relation to Sec. 3 of the Clayton 
Act 

is to be observed that Sec. 2 (a) does 


not require a finding that the discrimina- 
tic in price have in fact had an adverse 
ef on competition. The statute is de- 
sig 1 to reach such discriminations ‘in 
the incipiency,’ before the harm to com- 
pe on is effected. It is enough that they 


‘m have the prescribed effect. Cf. Stand- 
ard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co., 


2558 .S. 346, 356-357. But as was held in 
th: Standard Fashion case, supra, with re- 
Ss} to the like provisions of Sec. 3 of the 


Cl yn Act, prohibiting tying clause agree- 
m , the effect of which ‘may be to sub- 


st ally lessen competition,’ the use of the 
Ww ‘may’ was not to prohibit discrimina- 
ti having ‘the mere possibility’ of those 
ce juences, but to reach those which 
Ww probably have the defined effect on 


ce tition.”” 324 U.S. at 738; see also 
United States v. Lexington Mill Co., 232 


U 399, 411. 

» Committee Reports and Congression- 
al nate on this provision of the Robinson- 
P an Act indicate that it was intended 
to ive a broader scope than the corre- 
S} ling provision of the old Clayton Act. 
Se note 18 infra. 

\fter discussing all of respondent’s dis- 
crininations, the Commission stated: ‘The 


Commission finds that the effect of the dis- 
cr inations in price, including discounts, 
rebates and allowances, generally and speci- 
ficclly described herein may be substan- 
tially to lessen competition in the line of 
‘ merce in which the purchaser receiv- 
it the benefit of said discriminatory price 
is engaged and to injure, destroy and pre- 
vent competition between those purchasers 
receiving the benefit of said discriminatory 
prices, discounts, rebates and allowances 
and those to whom they are denied.’’ 

The statute outlaws any discrimination 
the effect of which ‘‘may be substantially 
to lessen competition... or to injure... 
competition with any person who either 
grants or knowlingly receives the benefit 
of such discrimination, or with customers 
of either of them: .. .” 

"Respondent introduced testimony and ex- 
hibits intended to show that only one tenth 
of 1% of its sales were made at less- 
than-carload prices. It appears that this 
figure relates only’ to a single one-year 
period and was obtained by lumping to- 
gether statistics on respondent’s sales of 
table salt along with those on sales of its 
other product, such as salt tablets, coarse 
rock salt, and sal soda. Since this pro- 
ceeding is concerned only with discounts on 
table salts, these figures are of dubious 
value. Furthermore, they are limited to sales 
nh respondent’s Chicago area, whereas re- 
spondent carried on a nation-wide business. 

In explaining this clause of the proposed 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee said: 

“This clause represents a recommended 
vddition to the bill as referred to your 

mmittee. It tends to exclude from the bill 
therwise harmless violations of its letter, 
hut accomplishes a substantial broadening of 
‘ similar clause now contained in Sec. 2 of 
the Clayton Act. The latter has in practice 
een too restrictive, in requiring a show- 
ng of general injury to competitive condi- 

ons in the line of commerce concerned; 
vhereas the more immediately important 
oncern is in injury to the competitor vic- 
‘imized by the discrimination. Only through 
ich injuries, in fact, can the larger gen- 
al injury result, and to catch the weed 

the seed will keep it from coming to 
wer.” S. Rep No. 1502, 74th Cong. 2d 
“ess. 4. See also H. Rep. No. 2287, 74th 

ng., 2d Sess. 8; 80 Cong. Rec. 9417. 

The prohibiting paragraphs of the order 

re 


(a) By selling such products to some 
iolesalers thereof at prices different from 
e prices charged other wholesalers who 
fact compete in the sale and distribu- 
n of such products: provided, however, 
it this shall not prevent price differ- 
es of less than 5¢ per case which do 
tend to lessen, injure, or destroy com- 
etition among such wholesalers. 

“(b) By selling such products to some 

etailers thereof at prices different from 
me Prices charged other retailers who in 
sct_ compete in the sale and distribution 
of such products; provided, however, that 
a shall not prevent price differences 
of less than 5¢ per case which do not 
tend to lessen, injure, or destroy competi- 
tion among such retailers. 
, (c) By selling such products to any 
retailer at prices lower than prices charged 
wholesalers whose customers compete with 
such retailer, 


t 
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“For the purpose of comparison, the term 
‘price’ as used in this order takes into ac- 
count discounts, rebates, allowances and 
other terms and conditions of sale.” 

»The only finding of the Commission 
specifically relating to 5¢ differentials was: 
“Salt is a staple commodity with a medium 
turnover and is generally sold by whole- 
salers to their retail customers on a lower 
margin of profit than that received on 
other commodities. Consequently, the price 
at which the wholesaler offers his table 
salt is usually controlling, and a differ- 
ence of 5¢ per case may result in the loss 
of a sale to a customer, not only of the 
salt involved but of other commodities as 
well, the order for which might be placed 
with the salt purchase.” 


No. 464—October Term, 1947 
Federal Trade Commission, Petitioner, v. 
Morton Salt Co.; on writ of certiorari 
to the U. 8S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for*the Seventh Circuit (May 3, 1948). 





Mr. Justice Jackson, with whom Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter joins, dissenting in part. 

While I agree with much of the Court’s 
opinion, I cannot accept its most significant 
feature, which is a new interpretation of 
the Robinson-Patman Act that will sanc- 
tion prohibition of any discounts “‘if there 
is a reasonable possibility that they ‘may’ 
have the effect’? to wit: to lessen, injure, 
destroy or prevent competition. (Emphasis 
supplied.) I think the law as written by 
the Congress and as always interpreted 
by this Court requires that the record show 
a reasonable probability of that effect. The 
difference, as every Iawyer knows, is not 
unimportant and in many cases would be 
decisive. 

The law rarely authorizes judgments on 
proof of mere possibilities. After careful 
consideration this Court has, at least three 
times and as late as 1945, refused to inter- 
pret these laws as doing so. In 1922, in 
Standard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston 
Co., 258 U.S. 346, at 356, a unanimous Court, 
construing like language in Sec. 3 of the 
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Clayton Act, said: “But we do not think 
that the purpose in using the word ‘may’ 
was to prohibit the mere possibility of the 
consequences described. It was intended to 
prevent such agreements as would under 
the circumstances disclosed probably lessen 
competition, or create an actual tendency 
to monopoly.” 

In 1930, in International Shoe Co. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, 280 U.S. 291, the 
Court said (at p. 298) with respect to identi- 
eal language in Sec. 7 of the Clayton Act: 
” . the Act deals only with such acquisi- 
tions as probably will result in lessening 
competition to a substantial degree, Stand- 
ard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co., 
258 U.S. 346, 357...” And Mr. Justice 
Stone wrote for the dissenting justices (280 
U.S. 306): “Nor am I able to say that the 
McElwain Co. ... was then in such finan- 
cial straits as to preclude the reasonable 
inference by the Commission that its busi- 
ness . . . would probably continue to com- 


(Continued on page 74) 





























Choose Type “A” or “B” 


.--as your formula demands 


Use 1, 14, or 4 wafer 


...as your dough batch demands 





















Pfizer Bread Enrichment Wafers have been scien- 
tifically prepared to provide the proper combina- 
tion of vitamins and minerals. Their firmness 
inhibits crumbling and dusting, and yet in water 
they disintegrate rapidly, producing a uniform 
suspension of finely-divided particles that settle 
slowly. They conform to the recommendations of 
the Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking. For details of composition 
and prices, please address Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
81 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; 444 West 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.; 605 Third St., San 


Francisco 7, Calif. 


Enrich uniformly 


...as your trade demands 


@ PRIZE 


Manufachuing Chemists Since 1849 


prepared. 


It pays to 
insist on 


PFIZER 


ENRICHMENT 


WAFERS 





Pfizer Bread Enrichment Wafers are available in 
two types. If your formula includes 3% or more 
of non-fat milk solids, Type “A” is the right one 
to choose. For formulas including less than 3% 
of non-fat milk solids. Type “B” is especially 


Each Pfizer wafer is double-scored to break 
readily into halves and also scored into quarters 
so that these partial wafers can be used in dough 
batches of certain fractional sizes. 
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THOROBRE 


anda ae ee 


ERE in this country setting we have all the advan- 

tages in milling superior flour. We have rich wheat 
fields at our door. We have millers whose life work 
and pride is milling THORO-BREAD. We have a mod- 
ern automatic mill and laboratory, surpassed by none. 
But beyond those things we have an ideal—to keep 
THORO-BREAD the most respected name, fully justify- 
ing the title “the perfect flour.” 


ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily 




















Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 


KEK 
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Chase Liners— 
Crinkled and 
Pleated 


SERVING 
AGRICULTURE and 
ALL INDUSTRY 


~saty Re OS ER 





Chase Specialties: 
Spiral Tubing, 
Mailing Bags, 

Twines 


PURCHAS! NG 


COTTON 





Chase Chose Chose Chose Chose Lined 
.: Multiwall Topmill Lilipack Soxolin Open : ond 
PAPER <> Paper Bags Burlap Bags Paper Bags Mesh Bags Combined Bogs 






~~ 


@ Careful buyers the country over prefer Chase TOPMILL for appear- . 













ance, strength, and uniform weave! And there IS a reason: 


; , Chase TOPMILL burlap is purchased direct from Calcutta’s 
The first essential of a good bag is 


good material. That's why Chase better mills... and in keeping with our strict specifications... 
maintains a staff of experts who pur- 
chase burlap, cotton, and paper from 
only the best sources... and in keep- century of experience in manufacturing better bags for all purposes! 
ing with our strict standards. Results: 
stronger and more attractive con- 
tainers—better and more economical 


protection tor your products. discuss your packing problems with you. 


fer Bitte Bag... Bette Buy Cave 
A S E be A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO «+ DENVER ¢* DETROIT * MEMPHIS © BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND ° MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA *« NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY «© PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. © HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK. 


CHASE PURCHASING 


specifications which have a practical background of more than a 


Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad to show samples and 
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AIB Plays Important Role in BIPP 





. 


HE experienced personnel and 

I established services of the 

American Institute of Baking 

are taking an important role—and 

making very basic contributions—to 

the Baking Industry Promotional 

Program, it is emphasized in a cur- 

rent report from BIPP’S headquar- 
ters in Chicago. 

The institute, established in 1919, 


serves the industry as a center of 
scientific and nutritional research, 
and of education. Constantly ex- 
panding its services to meet the in- 
dustry’s ever-increasing require- 
ments, the institute’s laboratories, 
school, library and personnel have 
achieved national prestige. 

This prestige and existing serv- 
ices became immediately available 


when the industry initiated its 
broadscale promotional program, 
pooling its resources and efforts. 
While all institute activity helps the 
industry attain its broad objectives, 
the work of five departments and 
programs contribute specifically to 
BIPP: the school of baking, the sci- 
entific laboratories, the test kitch- 
en, the library and the nutrition 





UNION 
PACIFIC 











Val Peterson 


* One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportunities 
in the states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad. 





Unite with Union Pacific in selecting sites and seeking new markets in California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming. 


*Address Industrial Department, Union Pacific Railroad 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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education department of the AIB. 

Under the _ supervision of Dr. 
Franklin C. Bing, director, the in- 
stitute has undertaken two specific 
roles in BIPP: 

1. As a source of supply of basic 
research and promotional materials 
for the other three phases (mer- 
chandising, advertising and public 
relations), and, 

2. Telling the story of bakery 
foods’ taste appeal, nutrition and 
quality to consumers through the 
very effective channels of profes. 
sional and educational groups. 


Many Channels 


Homemakers can be _ reached 
through many channels of persuasion. 
Highly effective in the food field is 
the method of presenting the scien- 
tific facts to nurses, doctors, dieti- 
tians, home economists, school teach- 
ers and others who are “opinion 
leaders” and who, in turn, present 
them to the homemakers of today— 
and of tomorrow. 

Illustrative of this procedure is the 
institute’s late June participation in 
the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Assn. in Minne- 
apolis June 21-24. One of the most 
important annual home economics 
meetings in the field, it drew 3,000 
educators, home economists, dieti- 
tians, food editors, food commenta- 
tors on radio, and food advertisers 
and publicists. The baking industry’s 
booth exhibit dramatized the food 
story 'of bakers’ products, and this 
same story was presented in more de- 
tail in pamphlets and other literature 
as “take home” pieces. More than 
2,000 convention-goers visited the 
booth and talked with AIB personnel 
in attendance. 

As an indication of the breadth of 
such exhibit and convention work, 
AIB’s department of nutrition educa- 
tion participated last year in meet- 
ings of the following groups: 

American Home Economics Assn., 
American Public Health Assn., Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., American Dietet- 
ics Assn., Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
Potomac States Bakers Assn., Texas 
Bakers Assn., and Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn. 

Supplementing such activity, and 
probably even more faf-reaching in 
its immediate and long-term benefits, 
is the distribution of nutrition educa- 
tion literature. Statistics show the 

(Continued on page 44) 





Dr. Franklin C. Bing 


DIRECTOR—Dr. Franklin C. Bing is 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking. 





Heavy mails ... 
helpful answers 


Inquiries from millers make up a large and important part 





of our mail. More and more millers want to know about our 
St. Regis Packaging Systems... exactly what they do, how 


theyll help in a given situation. 





We are glad to tell the industry that we have the only eco- 


'wroaere 


nomically practical answer to the one-trip container. That is 
because the St. Regis Packaging System is the only completely 
sanitary method of packaging bakery flour. 


When you install this system, you have a one-man-operated 


packer which works in combination with St. Regis multiwall 


mF ww 8 ee lt 


valve bags—designed especially for it. These bags offer the 


utmost in sanitation, and the whole operation is clean, effi- 





cient, economical. 


A St. Regis sales office will be glad to talk with you about 


your use of bags and packers. 


“Re, 
Lalor, 


— 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF R ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230PARKAVENUE , NEW YORKI7,N.Y. 


— 


SS 
me 


——~4 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. * CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. + BALTIMORE 2: 1925 O'Sullivan Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. + ALLENTOWN, PA.: 842 Hamilton St. + OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL 
CITIES—IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


——_ 
a 
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COURTESY Br a 
THE BOATMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS 


Pare te \ 
oa 
«Ra anaret Me 


CAMPAIGN oratory has entertained the people of America 


ever since our democratic form of government was established. It 


has provided an outlet for the nation’s growing pains—and as the 
nation grew, industries like Standard Milling Company grew with it. 

“Standard’s” service has continued through many election cam- 
paigns for more than 100 years . . . flours by “Standard” are chosen 


igs YS AS by bakers who demand the best in product quality and service. 


OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conrinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Danish pastry! It should be every baker’s 
first love because it gives him the house- 
wife’s complete loyalty! She can’t make 
Danish pastry in the home, most stores 
haven’t got it. If she wants it—and she does 
—she has to come to you! 

And when you use the Durkee’s exclusive 


Formulas—and Durkee’s roll-in mixes, 


(milk-churned ROLL-IN-DO or water- 


DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


churned ROLL-RITE)—you give your 
pastries that extra appetite appeal —that de- 
licious goodness—that add 

up to extra business—ex- 

tra profits—for you! The 

formula is yours for 

the asking...the extra 

business is yours for 

the taking! 


a Product of 


*No other food manufacturer makes a greater variety 
of vegetable oil products than Durkee 


Durkee’s Putf Pastry Shortening 


4 
‘ 


eC > 
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SAK 


FINER LOAF 









Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 














URITY mittinc company, Inc. 








































QUALITIES 


T takes something extra in the 

way of loaf quality to keep 
abreast of bread markets in these 
days of sterner competition. That 
extra something must have a firm 
foundation in quality flour. 


Smooth, soft texture is a prime re- 
quirement of bread buyers and 
HAVASAK has the quality that 
will help you toward achieving 
this goal in your bread. 


Milled from choicest southwestern 
hard winter wheats, the finest ever 
for the type of loaf today’s market 
requires. ... Backed by careful, 
laboratory - controlled milling 
practice and carefully checked 
by rigorous baking tests — that’s 
HAVASAK. 


And HAVASAK’S constant uni- 
formity will help keep your loaf 
the way you want it all the time. 
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The TOWN CRIER label has long represented 

the best that milling skill can produce. 
Nothing but the best merits this well known 
brand insignia—that has always been our 
rule. It is wise to remember this fact in 


these days of highly competitive selling. 


A little saved on poorer flour can be lost 


many times over in shop troubles and 


customer dissatisfaction. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. D&§ILY 


MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 








KANSAS CITY 





, 


mill consistent 


ur. from this 
etc., 
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y does the flo 
ifications fo 
best characte 
this year's crop. 
from not only 


Not onl 
meet our spec 
but it exhibits the 
for spring wheat flour om 

This type of report coming 
so from the plant 


our té 


where the flour 1 


Keep up the good work. 
Cordially and sincerely," 


s used, 1S mu 


By 
M7; 


J 


Thi . 
is Praise of RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS! 


Plenty of vest b 

bec nba ne en ri when this letter landed on our desk 
leas ia the Unined Susan, 4 tesseer one of one of the largest and fro — And no wonder, 
We quote a portion contai : usiness On a national basis. It pp baking organiza- 
and more convincingly than ene. a report from the organization’ us entirely unsolicited. 
shown by all Russell-Miller —s we could say, the story of a a It tells, better 
requirements and standards, th ery flours. Because this cieniaitie a consistent quality 
but rn praise, makes us ne a” of Russell-Miller Flours to prabnyd bees ast. high 
dood es, it’s music to our ears, to At ee 

giving you the finest flours from the ri he ap gee ged 
est mills in the world, for din ecg liad 

ng needs, 
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BAKERS SYRUP 


Assures natural moisture retention and 
gives a FRESH “HOME-BAKED” taste 


- fo... TXT 


Anheuser-Busch Bakers Anheuser-Busch Bakers 
Syrup holds moisture in Syrup gives cakes a 
bread, keeping the loaf finer, firmer grain. It 
soft and fresh. It adds to definitely improves the 
the flavor, gives a uniform quality, flavor and tex- 
loaf of silky texture and a ture of sponge cakes. 
rich, golden-brown crust 

with maximum eye appeal. 


Anheuser-Busch Bakers Syrup does not settle Anheyser-Busch Bakers Syrup gives a silken 

in the mix nor “float” the fruit in pies. It crumb. Sweet goods using 6% Anheuser-Busch 

enhances the flavor and gives added sweetness. Bakers Syrup seem fluffier and lighter and 
have better keeping qualities. 


Anheuser-Busch Bakers Syrup 
is not a sugar substitute. It 
has a specific place in the 
production of finer-quality 
bake goods with a “home- 
baked” flavor. 


YEAST, MALT & CORN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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SCH scCOR «€@- ABR TUR EC 
CO NSIS TEN CT 
FLAVOR €# SYMMETRY 


PIKES PEAK 


CA K E FLO UR 


Builds Your Reputation as a Baker of Fine Cakes 


i eee oe eee ee 
& ELEVATOR COMPANY 


General Offices... DENVER, COLORADO 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


Sun and soil put the extra fine baking 
qualities in the wheats of northwestern 
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: NUTRITION EDUCATION—The contribution of breadstuffs to the nutri 
Kansas. We provide the modern mill- . tional status of the nation and the outstanding features of bakery foods wer« 


ing facilities and the experienced per- 


demonstrated at the exhibit of the nutrition education department and test 
kitchen of the American Institute of Baking, Chicago, at the 39th annua! 


sonnel to make these wheats available meeting of the American Home Economics Assn., Minneapolis, recently. 
° Gertrude Austin, Mildred Hackl and Margaret Delaney, of the AIB stati 
to bakers as top quality flour. For su- in attendance, are shown above chatting with, left to right, Katherine 


: Brown, Columbia University, New York, and Mary Reeves, regional nutrition 
perior bread, try these STAR ; flours. consultant, U.S. Children’s Bureau, Chicago. 


‘ 





i AIB Role in BIPP 





—- 


(Continued from page 34) 


scope. Some 12,000 requests during 

The WESTERN STAR MILL CO 1947 resulted in distribution of more 
° than 1,000,000 pieces of such litera- 

ture as “Eat and Grow Slim” and 

S ALI N A ’ K A N SAS “Wheel of Good Eating.” Showing 

the increased tempo in 1948, 2,275 in- 
dividual requests during May resulted 
in distribution of 242,408 pieces; and 








For Over Fifty Years... Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
KING’S GOLD Export 
KING’S BEST 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
GOLD MINE Cable address —"'Smithstalk” 


EXCELSIOR —_ 


.Made in Minnesota J. Allen Senith & Co, bac. 











H. H. King Flour Mills Company 
pa Bebe nceny MINNESOTA P BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 





STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


Country -Milled LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 


the High Protein | | WHITE WHEAT 


Turkey Wheat 
Country. Low Protein Cake 

and Cookie Flours 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNER AMENDT MILLING CO. 


“Pre . ' 
WALL~ ROG ALSKY MILLING CO Soft Cake Flour 


bd diana nea KANGAS * . For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 





























GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





more than one million pieces wer: 
distributed during the first six 
months of 1948. 

The nutrition education program 
conducted by Mrs. Gertrude E. Aus 


“tin, a graduate home economist with 


a master of science degree in nutri 
tion, originates material and then 
distributes it to professional and edu- 
cational groups and the general pub- 
lic. 

It has long been recognized that 


W.R. ZANES 


AND 


COMPANY 
Yew Orleans 


Whitney Bank Bldg. 
Magnolia 4181 


Dallas 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Central 8129 


Wouston 


Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
Beacon 3-9425 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
2-0582 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
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Mrs. Gertrude E. Austin 


NUTRITION PROGRAM—Mrs. Gert- 
rude E. Austin, a graduate home econ- 
omist with a master of science degree 
in nutrition, guides AIB’s nutrition 
education program. Mrs. Austin’s con- 
cerns include the influencing of to- 
morrow’s buyers through educational 
groups, as well as correcting various 
popular consumer misconceptions 
concerning bakery foods. She is the 
author of the widely distributed “Eat 
and Grow Slim” booklet. 





consumer opinion regarding the nu- 
tritive value of foods is influenced by 
what consumers’ children learn in 
school. Such influencing of tomor- 
row’s buyers is, of course, a very 
sound, long range activity. 

As a result, work with educational 
groups is a key part of AIB’s con- 
sumer education. In this activity— 
as in all educational phases—the cor- 
rection of popular consumer miscon- 
ceptions is a major goal. For ex- 








Mrs. Ruth Clarke 


TEST KITCHEN — AIB’s consumer 
test kitchen, supervised by Mrs. Ruth 
Clarke, carries on activities of great 
value to the overall BIPP: Hundreds 
of new recipes using all kinds of bak- 
ery foods are developed, material for 
publications is furnished newspapers 
and magazines, and contact is main- 
tained with the home economics de- 
partments of other food industries 
and organizations which develop ma- 
terial on companion foods for con- 
sumer use. 
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ample, bread is not excessively fat- 
tening. It is not low in food value, 
and should not be limited in any 
age groups. The institute’s work helps 
to correct erroneous notions. Enrich- 
ment is stressed, of course. 

A recent example of how the direc- 
tor of the institute’s nutrition educa- 
tion department aggressively pene- 
trates this realm of endeavor, is Mrs. 
Austin’s work at the 39th annual 
meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn., June 21-24. 

Closely aligned with Mrs Austin’s 
work is the institute’s consumer test 
kitchen, the latter under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Ruth Clarke. Last year, 


145 new recipes were developed and 
tested, thus adding 19 new pages to 
the Proven Recipe series. This series 
offers instructions for the use of bak- 
ery pies, doughnuts, crackers, cakes 
and cookies, as well as rolls and 
bread. 


800,000 Pieces Distributed 


During 1947, more than 300,000 
pieces of printed material prepared 
by the kitchen’s staff were distrib- 
uted on request. Material for 46 ar- 
ticles emphasizing bakery foods were 
furnished on request to editors of 25 
magazines, such as Better Homes & 
Gardens, Woman’s Home Companion, 
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American Weekly, This Week and 
others. 

Mrs. Clarke’s department is the 
source of extensive counsel in its edu- 
cational efforts through newspapers, 
radio, magazines, etc. A major part 
of the public relations activity is di- 
rected at America’s homemakers and 
contains recipes, hints on use, and 
other like material from the AIB 
kitchen. Photographic materials are 
also supplied by this department, 
which prepares the food and then 
supervises the photography. 

The laboratories, with Dr. William 
B. Bradley in charge, have recently 


(Continued on page 46) 











COOKIE MIXES + ROLL DOUGHS + POUND CAKES 
PIE DOUGHS + MARSHMALLOWS + SWEET DOUGHS 


MIX ANY FORMULA ON ONE MACHINE 


DANISH DOUGHS + ANGEL FOODS + BREAD DOUGHS 
ICINGS +» MACAROON PASTES - SPONGES 











You can mix any consistency, any texture, 
any formula on versatile, flexible AMF Glen Mixers. Because ( 
of their Variable Speed Control, you get constant and 
accurate control over the batch at any stage of the mixing 
operation. ‘In-between” speeds make it easy for you to 
adapt the Glen to your exact formula, not the formula 
to the ordinary mixer with three of four fixed speeds. And 


you don’t have to stop the Glen to change speeds. 


a8 41:18 


Special patented beaters together 
with wide shallow interchangeable bowls help 
make Glen Mixers flexible to the utmost. You 
get quality batches at lower cost and greater 
speed with streamlined, sanitary Glen Mixers. 
When you invest in a Glen, you get FLEXIBILITY, 
plus DEPENDABILITY, plus ECONOMY. 





Write The Bakery Division, American 
Machine & Foundry Company, 485 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y., for Circular 425J 








FOR PROMPT DELIVERY SEE YOUR 
LOCAL AMF GLEN DISTRIBUTOR 
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DO YOU KNOW . ? 


= - - 
i i di ai 





Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 76 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making bread the baking 
loss usually runs around 15%. True 
or false? 

2. In cake baking the temperature 
of the ingredients is not of great 


importance. True or false? 


3. Frozen eggs compare very fa- 
vorably with shell eggs for baking 
purposes. True or false? 


4. Shells for custard pies should 


be made up a day ahead in order to 
decrease the tendency for them to 
be soggy after the pies are baked. 
True or false? 


5. Pastry flour is usually specified - 


instead of cake flour when making 
cookies. True or false? 


6. A baker using a “green” flour 
for bread making should reduce the 
salt in his formula in order to obtain 
the best possible results. True or 
false? 


7. There is no standard for fat 
content in “breakfast” cocoa. True or 
false? 


8. The quantity of protein in a 





@ The right strength for best results... 
predictable strength for dependable 


results . . 


. consistent strength for uni- 


form results. 


By every standard of measurement, 
Red Star has the strength you need. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast * Active Dry Yeast ° 
Enrichment Tablets * Baking Powder - 
Yeast Food * Malt Syrup * Frozen Eggs 


trength 






AED STAR YEAST 
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flour is no indication of its baking 
quality. True or false? 

9. Milk solids in bread doughs 
decrease the fermentation tolerance 
of the dough. True or false? 

10. A greater spread in cookies 
without changing the amount of in- 
gredients can be accomplished by 
sifting part of the granulated sugar 
with the flour in the dough. True or 
false? 

11. Egg whites used.in hard roll 
doughs will assist in producing a 
brittle crust. True or false? 

12. A good pie dough should con- 
sist of 50% soft wheat flour and 
50% hard wheat flour. True or false? 

13. The average 2-lb. loaf of 
bread contains 25 oz. flour. True or 
false? 

14. The use of about 10 to 20% 
of invert syrup or honey in coconut 
macaroons will decrease the tendency 
for them to dry out. True or false? 

15. To produce a bettér grain in 
bread without twisting can be ac- 
complished by cross panning the 
loaves. True or false? 

16. The caving in of the tops of 
pullman bread can be eliminated by 
placing the loaves upside-down on 
the racks after they are removed 
from the oven. True or false? 

17. The natural sugar found in 
milk is known as lactose. True or 
false? 

18. New bread pans should be 
conditioned for baking by placing 
them in an oven having a tempcra- 
ture of about 460 to 475° F. until 
they have turned a bluish color. True 
or false? . 

19. Mineral oil is used in many 
bakeshops for the dough dividers. 
True or false? 

20. The salt content in bun doughs 


is higher than in bread doughs. True 
or false? 





AIB Role in BIPP 





YEAR 


(Continued from page 45) 


been enlarged to meet increasing cur- 
rent demands and in antictpation of 
still greater demands as the industry 
progresses. Their scientific research 
provides a constant stream of facts 
eagerly used by BIPP in educating 
the nation in the value of bakery 
foods and teaching recognition of the 
“Bakers of America” for their mod- 
ernity and progress. 

The library under the direction of 
Ruth Emerson, a graduate librarian, 
is a repository for all the interesting 
historical and current baking facts, 
and the clearing house for the insti- 
tute’s list of educational materials 

The school of baking is in a posi- 
tion to ultimately assist BIPP 
through information gained as a re- 
sult of lectures to students by BJPP 
staff members. This information con- 
cerning the promotional program is 
eventually circulated by students. 

In addition, the sanitation depert- 
ment contributes to the general ac- 
ceptance of the industry and of its 
products. “Clean as a modern biak- 
ery” is being made more effective as 
an advertising slogan through ‘he 
Institute’s sanitation courses and 1n- 
spection work. 

The institute, with a staff of oer 
40 persons, about half of whom «re 
specialists in their particular ficld, 
is located at 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago, but is looking forward to new 
quarters near Chicago’s lakefrunt 
when building conditions permit. 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


MEDIUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


E MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
‘ : DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 










For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 
























spring wheat flours. 








city, MINNBSBOTA: 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WORLD’S OLDEST DISC JOCKEY? — William C. (Bill) Markwardt 
(above), Markwardt Quality Bakery, Joplin, Mo., recently celebrated 
his 1,000th consecutive Sunday broadcast over radio station WMBH in 
Joplin. Every Sunday noon for more than 19 years the “Quality Hour 
of Music” has brought many types of recorded music to its many listen- 
ers. Bill announces his own program, and selects the music from his own 
large recording library. During his many years of broadcasting he has 
missed appearing on a little more than 10 programs. Since the early 
days of radio he has considered this medium as the most suitable for his 
personalized selling campaign. An article featuring Mr. Markwardt and 
his Sunday program appeared in the September, 1945, issue of The Amer- 


ican Baker. 





IVAN C. PARENT ADDED 
TO DOW-CORNING STAFF 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Headquarters 
of the Dow-Corning Corp. here re- 
cently announced the appointment of 
Ivan C. Parent to its staff of bakery 
service representatives. 


Mr. Parent graduated from th 
American Institute of Baking in th« 
spring of 1932. He has worked as 
superintendent and production man- 
ager in large scale bakery operations 
for the last 28 years. 

Mr. Parent will contact bakers 
from his headquarters in the Midland 
office of Dow-Corning. 








Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


a 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 



















WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG — 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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Frozen Eggs -- from Nest to Bakery 





ROZEN eggs like all other eggs 

used 

their beginning with the repro- 
ductive efforts of domestic chickens. 
The chicken farmer has always real- 
ized that springtime and egg time are 
synonymous. It is in the spring that 
chickens produce more than half the 
year’s total of eggs. And these spring- 
time eggs are the best eggs, produced 
when green grass and alfalfa are 
plentiful. 

There are a number of good egg- 
laying breeds of chickens in America. 
Their development and refinement 
have been advanced by poultry 
schools and experimental stations to 
provide the type of eggs best suited 
for various uses, including the pro- 
duction of high quality cakes and 
pastries. It has also been found that 
the mid-western grain belt of the 
United States is the finest egg pro- 
ducing section in the world. Climatic 
conditions and a grain diet help to 
mike this so. It is preferable to have 
breaking and freezing plants of froz- 





EDITOR’S NOTE—Bakers have a 
natural interest in the details of the 
ingredients they use in their products. 
The high quality, purity and uniform- 
ity of these ingredients not only as- 
sure them of the finest baked prod- 
ucts, but also supply them with in- 
formation on which they can promote 
the sale of these products. The ac- 
companying article by L. B. Breving, 
sales manager of frozen eggs, Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
presents the story of frozen eggs 
from the farm to the bake shop. 








en egg packers located as close as 
possible to the chicken farms because 
the highly desirable quality of spring- 
time freshness is perishable. 

As soon as the eggs are received at 
the breaking plant, they are pre- 
cooled, at 35 to 43° F. This prompt 
preliminary cooling helps insure re- 
tention of freshness and also permits 
easier breaking and separating. 


Looking Inside 


After the preliminary cooling 
comes the candling process. Alert, ex- 
perienced operators look right 
through the shell of each and every 
egg with the assistance of a strong 
electric light in a modern candling 
device. High quality eggs are easily 
recognized. They have a uniformly 
lighted appearance. In eggs of infe- 
rior quality, the size and position of 
the air cell indicates staleness; the 
visible yolk denotes improper stor- 
age. Both are reasons for immediate 
rejection by high quality egg packers. 

Pail after pail of high grade eggs— 
eggs which have passed the critical 
inspection of experienced candlers— 
are then sent to the breaking room. 
A first class breaking room is a tri- 
umph of modern design, spotless and 
air-filtered. Its tiled walls, gleaming 
floors and stainless’ steel equipment 
are thoroughly cleaned and sterilized 
at regular intervals during the day. 

The girls who work at the breaking 
tables are chosen for two absolutely 
essential qualities—a keen sense of 
Smell and manual dexterity. The 
sense of smell is particularly import- 
ant in detecting the slightest off-odor 
in a broken egg. 

In breaking, a bar knife attached 


in baked products have - 


* 


By L. B. Breving 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


to each operator’s small, stainless 
steel breaking tray is allowed to pen- 
etrate the egg to just the right depth. 
The operator can then draw the two 
halves apart instead of forcing them 





apart with her thunb. She then de- 
posits the yolk in a small, spoon-like 
attachment hinged to her stainless 
steel breaking tray; next her accom- 
plished hands move upward to com- 
pletely drain all white from the shell. 

Two receiving cups are positioned 
on the breaking tray. One is directly 
under the spoonlike attachment that 
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catches the yolk. The white slides off 
the edges of this “spoon” down into 
the cup directly beneath. The yolk, 
after being cut free of the white by 
an ingenious ring attachment, is 
dropped into the yolk receiving cup. 
The yolk receiving cup is positioned 
on the tray directly behind the white 
receiving cup. 

Each operator carefully smell-tests 
the yolks and whites before pouring 
them into small receiving pails. Sci- 
ence has never improved on the hu- 
man sense of smell as a means of de- 
tecting the slightest off-odor in an 
egg. Leading packers frequently re- 








Quality Improvement 


is to Inerease Sales 


A great deal is being said, right now, 
about the need to improve bakery 
goods quality. The use of better in- 
gredients is being urged, along with 


better equipment and more skill in 


workmanship. 


But what about the need for improved 
quality at the point of consumption? 
Unless properly protected, bakery 
goods start to deteriorate almost as 
soon as they leave the plant. If the 
consumer is to notice the improve- 


ment in quality . . . if sales are to grow 
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... the need for protective packaging 


should be recognized also. 


Cakes, cookies, doughnuts, buns, 
sweet yeast raised goods, reach the 


consumer’s table in better condition 


when packaged in laminated pack- 


ages. Laminated packages keep their 


day after day. 


mm TO TEST YOUR PRESENT PACKAGES "99 


Hold a lighted match under corner section of a package. If laminated, 
the protective liner will loosen and separate from board. 


Laminated packages are made of highest quality paperboard, lam- 
inated to a greaseproof sheet with a combining agent composed of 
microcrystalline wax and other materials which create a firm bond and 
at the same time a moistureproof barrier. 


wer Ss BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


—-~ 
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111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


MRE a kn PEE: 


United Board and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 


contents fresh longer, and help to pre- 
vent moisture and shortening loss. 
They are scientifically designed to 
keep fine flavor and quality un- 
changed ... to preserve more of the 


“good taste” that insures repeat sales 





Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 
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test their operators to assure reten- 
tion of smell-testing ability. 


The Doubtful Egg 


A doubtful egg is taken to a 
breaking room supervisor for final 
judgment. These girls reject eggs that 
a housewife might pass as entirely 
satisfactory. But the eggs that get 
this far are practically perfect. There 
are not many to reject. The operator 
brings the entire tray, cups and all 
to the supervisor, who smell-tests the 
doubtful egg. If it is rejected, the 
breaking tray and cups are left at the 
sterilizing room to prevent contami- 
nation of other eggs. When a girl has 
handed in her contaminated equip- 
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ment, she then washes her hands and 
dips them in a special cleansing solu- 
tion before taking a fresh, sterilized 
set of breaking equipment. 

The accumulated yolks and whites 
taken from these fresh, spring-laid 
eggs are poured from sterilized cans 
into a receiving tank. The eggs are 
next forced through a filter under 
pressure, into a large cylindrical 
churn. In the churn, the eggs are 
thoroughly blended to an even, satin- 
like smoothness. A small subsurface 
propeller or agitator blends them un- 
til the mix is ready, smooth and pure 
as the most modern methods can 
make it. This egg mix has everything 

purity, body, uniformity and color 
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that has to be seen to be believed. 
Double-screening is the answer to 
the clarity and smoothness of the 


mixture. As the eggs are forced un-" 


der pressure from receiving tank to 
churn, a double screen filters out cha- 
laza, yolk membranes and shell splin- 
ters. Filters are changed frequently. 
Only the clearest egg white and the 
smoothest yolk mix pass into the 
churn. This double screening device 
is essential in assuring bakers of high 
quality eggs which are completely 
free from shell splinters, chalaza and 
membranes. 

The pure mixture is drawn off into 
the new cans with rustproof lacquer 
interiors. The can rests on a weigh- 
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COMMANDER - LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 
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Specialized knowledge and complete organization 
, for the testing and selection of wheats best suited 
Pr to those types and kinds of flours required by the 




















to assure uniform standards of baking values 
throughout the year—and “‘the men who know,” 
specialists of long experience whose skills are de- 
voted to the single purpose of producing the 
flours that meet the particular needs of the 
baker: These are the reasons why Commander- 
Larabee Flours give the bakers of America great- 
er assurance of uniform baking satisfaction. 





For your long range program of uniformly finer baked products and a stead- 
ily mounting consumer demand, you can always depend upon Commander- 
\ , , Larabee Flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 






Amander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 


baker—adequate storage space for selected wheats . 
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L. B. Breving 


ing machine platform that tells the 
operator at a glance the exact instant 
the can has received the correct 
amount, by weight, regardless of the 
number of eggs necessary to reach 
this weight. 

























Quick-frozen Preservation 


Finally, these fresh, spring-laid 
eggs are transferred to the quick- 
freezer to assure springtime quality 
all year round. Each can is covered 
with a tight-fitting, lacquered lid to 
protect it from outside contamination. 
Then sharp freezing, at 15 to 20° 
below zero, quickly seals in the fresh- \ 
ness. Cans are spaced openly .to al- } 
low circulation of the freezing air— 
the answer to man’s age-old quest 
for a method of preserving food that 
will keep at its best. Up-to-date proc- 
essing plants are equipped with the 
latest quick-freezing equipment to 
maintain the frigid temperatures re- 
quired within the insulated freezing 
compartments. These freezers allow 
a variation of only 5° temperature 
within the compartments. 


Several Types Available 


Frozen eggs are packed in 30-lb. 
cans and are available in several dif- 
ferent forms. Frozen whole egg is 
the egg as separated from the shell 
in its natural proportions, with noth- 
ing added and nothing taken away. 

Frozen egg white is obtained by 
carefully separating the white from 
the yolk. The whites are then frozen 
separately. The solid content is main- 
ly albumen or protein. It is used in 
angel food cakes, cup cakes, maca- 
roons, white layer cakes and me- 
ringues. 

Bakers, generally, use sugar-yolk, 
which is plain yolk with one part of 
sugar added to nine parts of yolk. 
The sugar protects the emulsifying 
properties of the yolk during freez- 
ing and defrosting. 


Freshness First 


Thus it is seen that with the pack- 
ers of top quality frozen eggs, th« 
frozen egg story is a story of spring: 
time quality born on the farm in th¢ 
ideal season of the year in the hear! 
of the grain belt. This quality is mad« 
doubly certain by man’s care ir 
breeding, feeding and housing supert 
flocks of the finest of chickens. 

At the packing plant, too, experi- 
ence and care are of the utmost im- 
portance in producing the best frozen 
eggs. 

One fact will always be outstand- 
ing: Frozen eggs can be no better 
than the company behind them. 
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HEART of AMERICA quality 


: is built on no ordinary standards. 
4 | The preferred baking values of 
this famous brand are measured 





by extra care in wheat selection 
and milling. This is no idle boast. 












You can’ see’ for yourself. We 




















recently published a brochure 








giving a picture tour of our 








production control procedure 
and we will glady send you a 
copy on request. 
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RODNIEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 








CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building 





Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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——, Bring Foreign Markets 
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Asa customer of City National’s 
Foreign Department, you will receive valuable 
recommendations on foreign representatives, 
market analyses, and achieve rapid contact 
with foreign markets around the world. 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
—the largest in this area—is eager to help you 
make your export program successful. Call, 
write or visit our ‘‘years ahead’’ Foreign 
Department. 


(ITY NATIONAL 


Bank & Gust Company 














COTTON BAG PROMOTION — At Thiesen’s Market, Minneapolis, re- 
cently, the display shown above was responsible for selling 494 laundered 
dress print flour sacks and 196 white sacks in the few days of the sale, 
the first undertaken by a grocery in this area. The bags were purchased 
from local bakeries, laundered and packaged in cellophane. At left, Miss 
Helen Stucky, sales girl at the market, discusses the possible uses fo: 
used flour sacks with Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Milless, while the young 
Milless subjects the packaging to a rigorous test. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT ; 

ee ANGELICA APPOINTMENTS as its new sales representative in 
ST. LOUIS—The Angelica Jacket Utah and Idaho, and the transfer of 

Co., manufacturers of washable serv- sales representative R. Clark from 

ice uniforms, recently announced the the Ohio to metropolitan Chicago ter- 

appointment of Nolan Hollingshead _ritory. 














Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces ‘“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 














Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 

Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 

scientific milling technique is backed by a AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
half-century of experience . . . and every Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 

Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled;trom 
the finest Tutkey 
wheat in the heart of 


color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking , 
ask for br wy 
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-An Independent Pill 
King Milling Company 
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. — INC. QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 
The Choice « of the Finest Hard Wheats 
Designers and Builders 
The only mill in this great terminal market, : 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a : for the } HIGH gio FLOURS 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Grain Processing Industries ee 
. ; The Morrison Milling Co. P 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CoO. 1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. Denton, Texas 
Duluth, Minnesota Emphatically Independent 
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BEMA Issues Policy Statement 
on Baking Industry Expositions 


NEW YORK-—Indicating its desire 
to cooperate with the 1949 Baking 
Industry Exposition in Atlantic City, 
NJ., Oct. 15-22, 1949, the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. has 
released a statement covering the 
BEMA’s “established policy on expo- 
sitions.” The text of the statement 


follows: 

The Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn., composed of most of the 
prominent manufacturers in this field, 
have for years worked for the elimi- 
nation of sporadic holding of exhibi- 
tions of machinery and equipment as 
not being in the best interest of the 
baking industry. 

Through the years, there has 
evolved a policy in accordance with 
which the association states its oppo- 
sition to miscellaneous exhibitions, 
which, it believes, constitutes a waste 
of considerable magnitude and in the 
requirements of the industry are not 
justified. Such exhibitions are a drain 
on the industry, for which the baker 
indirectly pays. 

The Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. will ever strive for the 
betterment of the industry and to 
this end restates its policy on exhibi- 
tions: 

1. We approve, as a guide, the 
method evolved by. the advisory com- 
mittee of the Baking Industry Na- 
tional Conference and Exhibition for 
conducting national expositions. 

2. We approve, and wish to see con- 
tinued as guiding principles in the 
conduct of national expositions, the 
general procedure used as a basis in 
the baking industry’s national exposi- 
tion of 1936. 

3. We favor the establishment of 
an advisory committee for the Bak- 
ing Industry National Conferences 





Robert D. Handley 
PUBLIC RELATIONS — Robert D. 


Handley has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the public rela- 
tions department for the American 
Viscose Corp., according to a recent 
announcement by the company. In 
addition to his new duties, Mr. Hand- 
ley continues to handle advertising 
for the corporation’s Sylvania di- 
Vision. He joined the Sylvania Phila- 
delphia office 1940, becoming adver- 
tising manager in 1943. 


and Expositions as a permanent 
standing committee, and recommend 
to the respective organizations repre- 
sented on the advisory committee, 
continued cooperation through this 
committee. 

4. The Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. will participate in two 
exhibitions only—a General Baking 
Industry Exhibition in conjunction 
with the American Bakers Assn. and 


a Retail Baking Industry Exhibition 
in conjunction with the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 


5. These two authorized national 
exhibitions shall be held every six 
years and shall be alternated so that 
three years will separate the holding 
of the General Baking Industry Ex- 
hibition and the Retail Baking Indus- 
try Exhibition. 

6. These exhibitions shall not be 
held for profit. The charge per square 
foot of rented space shall be the 
minimum charge estimated by the 
committee to cOver necessary ex- 
penses of the conferences and exhibi- 
tion. Whenever a profit should accrue, 








Vitamins 
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the committee in charge shall deter- 
mine the appropriate and worthy dis- 
tribution thereof. 


7. The Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn. shall not directly or 
indirectly participate, finance or en- 
courage by any means whatsoever, 
any kind of exhibition of bakery ma- 
chinery and equipment, except the 
two national exhibitions aforestated. 

8. The foregoing statement of poli- 
cy on exhibitions of machinery and 
equipment is the established policy of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. and shall be made known to 
the baking industry through the trade 
journals and bakers associations. 


PEOPLE DO NOT EAT WHEAT BERRIES. 
Although nature has provided ripe wheat with 
many vitamins and other important nutrients, 
mankind demands products baked from flour 
that has been highly milled and of fine proper- 
ties. Fortunately the vital health-giving factors 
thus lost can now be restored by the simple 
process of enrichment. This great public benefit 
is endorsed by~physicians and nutritionists 
everywhere. Millers and bakers have a right to 
be proud that they too Keep Faith With Nature 
through vitamin enrichment. 


An Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishment 


with Nature's vitamin and mineral values restored 
through enrichment, plays a huge part 
in the nation's diet. 


VITAMIN DIVISION - HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC.+- NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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The Bread Standard Hearings 





"| os bread standards hearings, 
scheduled to be resumed in the 
fall, should be of interest to 
every baker and allied man. They 
can vitally affect the ingredients 
which you bakers can use and which 
you allied men can furnish to bakers. 

Some of you may think that you 
will not be affected, because this is 
a federal hearing and you operate 


* 
By Searing W. East 


American Bakers Assn. 


only in one state. As I see it, you 
can be affected in at least two ways 
should you desire to use ingredients 
not included in the standards: 

(1) Manufacturers of ingredients 
outlawed under the federal law may 








FucHs BakinG Co., SOUTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Leadership in. bread sales leaves no 
margin for baking failures in quality or 
uniformity — for consumer satisfaction 
has to be renewed, every day, with a loaf 
of unquestioned superiority in flavor and 


appearance. 


Whether your sales volume requires 





Sud Sowman 


a whole carload of baking satisfaction, 





lose so much volume that they will 
not continue manufacturing the in- 
gredient; and 

(2) Experience has shown that fed- 
eral laws and regulations tend to 
be adopted by state authorities. 

As you know, practically every 
state adopted the “advisory” bread 


standards under the 1906 food-drug” 


act. 


L? There’s 


for BOWMAN UPC* helps to keep every 


milk by the barrel or by the carload, you 


can depend upon BOWMAN UpPc* for that 
extra touch of flavor satisfaction and that 
unfailing uniformity in baking quality 
you must have to hold consumer demand 


at its peak. 


BOWMAN UPC* is known for its uniform- 
ity in baking satisfaction. 





























loaf of Fucus Ho_sum BREAD at the very 
peak of uniform tasie-satisfaciion. 


a 
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Others are also interested in the 
problem of what ingredients shoulg 
be used in bread. For example, a re. 
cent issue of the Journal of American 
Medical Assn., contains the report of 
the AMA council on foods and nutri. 
tion. In it is contained a statement 
that should be of interest to you and 
other members of the baking indus. 
try. 

In discussing potential areas of use. 
fulness of the council on foods and 
nutrition, reference is made to severa] 
fields of activity. Then the report goes 
on to state the following: 

“Appropriate also would be a re. 
view by the council of some of the 
multitude .of chemical substances 


‘which are annually being urged on the 


bakers of the country for the pur- 
pose of extending their shortening, 
making larger and softer loaves of 
bread and delaying staling and of 
many other agents intended to make 





EDITOR’S NOTE — The accom- 
panying article on the coming bread 
standards hearings comprises the par- 
tial text of an address delivered by 
Searing East of the legal depart ment 
of the American Bakers Assn., Chi- 
cago, at the recent convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. in Den- 
ver. It is particularly important read- 
ing when it is considered that these 
hearings can vitally affect the ingre- 
dients which bakers can use and 
which allied men can furnish to 
bakers. 





processed foods appear more appe- 
tizing. The extent to which some of 
these substances have been investi- 
gated to rule out possible toxic ef- 
fects is now only partially known. 
Active participation of the council 
in consideration of these matters 
could assist the medical profession 
in the early identification and elimin- 
ation of potential mass poisonings of 
greater or lesser severity.” 


Seriousness Cited 


Thus, I am sure you can all appre- 
ciate the seriousness with which the 
bread standards hearings must be 
approached. 

These hearings will be held under 
authority of the sections of the fed- 
eral food-drug act which provides 
that, after public hearings and 
other formalities, a reasonable 
standard of identity’ for the foods 
may be issued by the Federal Securi- 
ty Administrator if such standards 
will “promote honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers.” I 
want to repeat—for emphasis—the 


“ 


SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART'S CAKE FLOUR 
HARVESTA CAKE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S CRACKER SPONGE FLOUR 
IGLEHEART’S DOUGHNUT MIX 
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BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. & 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 


EVANSVILLE, IND. + EST. 1856 . 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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words “promote honesty and fair 
dealing in the interest of consumers” 
as they represent the test by which 
all ingredients will be judged. I am 
sure that we all agree that this is 
a proper test. 

As you know, hearings were held 
in 1941 and 1943 on standards for 
various breads. As a result, proposed 
standards for white, enriched, milk, 
raisin, whole wheat and partial whole 
wheat, cracked or crushed wheat 
bread and rolls or buns were issued 
—but not put into effect because of 
the war. 

Briefly, these proposed standards 
provide’ for the use of flour, water, 
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salt, yeast and the following optional 
ingredients: 

(1) Shortening. 

(2) Milk. 

(3) Buttermilk. 

(4) Eggs. 

(5) Sugar, invert sugar (in con- 
gealed or syrup form), light-colored 
brown sugar, refiners syrup, dextrose, 
honey, corn syrup, molasses (except 
blackstrap molasses), or any combina- 
tion of two or more of these. 

(6) Malt syrup, dried malt syrup 
and malted barley or wheat flour. 

(7) Wheat, corn potato and rice 
flour (wholly or partially dextrin- 
ized). Wheat, corn potato and sweet 


potato starch. 

(8) Small amounts of ground de- 
hulled soy beans. 

(9-11) Certain dough conditioners 
and mold and rope inhibitors. 

(12) Spice. 

In addition enriching ingredients 
may be used in enriched bread, rais- 
ins in raisin bread, and cracked or 
crushed wheat in those types of 
breads. 

Even as to these ingredients, neith- 
er the American Bakers Assn. nor the 
American Institute of Baking nor our 
committee can guarantee that they 
will be included in the final standards. 
Their “reasonableness” or effect on 


Construction for Longer Life 


Rounding for Finer Breads 





The rounding and sealing 
action of the ‘‘Ideal”’ is as gentle 
as if done by hand. It delivers 
dough balls to the proofer in per- | 
fect shape for proper develop- 
ment and even texture and /iner 
loaves of bread. “Pilling”? and 
“scuffing” are eliminated. It 
takes all sizes of dough pieces, 
from 2 ounces up to 2 pounds, 
and operates at varying speeds 


to suit your requirements. 


The exceptional precision, 
almost power-free performance ; 
and operating convenience of [ 
the American ‘Ideal’? Rounder 
have made it first choice of 
bakeries both large and small. 
Write for full information today 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard 


@ The construction of the 
Rounder includes a massive self-containing frame 
which houses the entire bowl and driving mecha- 
nism in a strong, sturdy unit. Direct connected 
drive eliminates chains, sprockets and worm gears. 
There is no center spindle to wear out of line. 
The entire machine is designed for /onger life and 
year after year of continuous, heavy duty service. 


American ‘‘Ideal’’ 



























St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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“honesty and fair dealing in the jn. 
terest of consumers” may be ques. 
tioned. 

ABA represented the baking indus. 
try at the hearings in 1941 and 1943 
and plans to do ilkewise at the coming 
hearings. In so doing it will have the 
cooperation of American Institute of 
Baking and the Associated Retajj 
Bakers of America. Considerable 
work in preparation for the coming 
hearings has been done by the ABA 
bread standards advisory committee. 
Gerard R. Williams, who with Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan directed the baking 
industry strategy at the origina] 
hearings and worked with me at the 
1943 hearings, is chairman of this 
committee. The other members of 
this committee are: 


BAKERS 


Carl R. Bergquist, Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; E. R. Braun, Jr., 
Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh; F. B. 
Evers, American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Maurice Jackson, Vienna 
Model Bakery, Chicago; John T. Mc- 
Carthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
Ohio; Milton Petersen, P. F.. Pet«-rsen 
Baking Co., Omaha; Adolph Rey- 
mond, Reymond Baking Co., Water- 
bury, Conn.; Earl Schnetz, Old Home 
Bakers, Sacramento, Calif., and J. 
Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakeries, Mobile, 
Ala. 

TECHNICAL MEN 


Dr. Franklin C. Bing, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago; Dr. R. 
T. Bohn, General Baking Co., New 
York; Dr. William H. Cathcart, A & P 
Food Stores, New York; Charles Gla- 
bau, Bakers Weekly, New York; Dr. 
L. W. Haas, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, .Chicago; 
Ralph Mitchell, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago; Dr. G. C. Robinson, 
Continental Baking Co., New York; 
Roland W. Selman, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, and Dr. Oscar Skov- 
holt, Quality Bakers of America, New 
York. 


I have acted as secretary and legal 
advisor to the committee. Attorneys 
Joseph M. Creed, of the ABA Wash- 
ington office; George Faunce, Jr., Con- 
tinental Baking Co.; A. M. Grean, Jr., 
Ward Baking Co.; William A. Quin- 
lan, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, and Daniel J. Uhrig, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., have been kept 
abreast of all developments. 


Proposals Studied 


This committee has reviewed the 
“proposed finding of fact’ and “pro- 
posed standards” issued in 1943; 
studied legal problems involved; con- 
sulted with food-drug officials, and 
considered possible “new ingredients” 
which may be offered for inclusion in 
the standards when the hearings are 
reopened. 


In addition, we have carried out 
instructions received from the ABA 
executive committee to “alert all 
bakers (and others in the baking in- 
dustry) to the possibility that ingre- 
dients they now use in white, «n- 
riched, milk, raisin, whole wheat and 
partial whole wheat, cracked or 
crushed wheat bread and rolls or 
buns may be outlawed under the fed- 
eral food-drug act.” 

This has been done through: 

(1) Bulletins to ABA membcrs 
which were reproduced in the trade 
press; 

(2) Letters to the presidents of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry and the National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn. These letters were 
reproduced in the trade press; 











(3) Letters written by ABA staff 
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members to individual suppliers of in- 
ents; 

(4) ABA staff members’ confer- 
ences and conversations with repre- 
sentatives of individual suppliers; and 

(5) Discussion of this problem at 
state bakers associations’ meetings. 

More can and must be done to im- 
press bakers and their suppliers with 
the seriousness of this problem. Your 
cooperation is requested. Remember, 
unless an ingredient is included in the 
final standards; its use in standard- 
jzed breads sold in interstate com- 
merce or in states adopting the fed- 
eral standards will be outlawed. 
Bring this fact home to the bakers in 
your areas and to your suppliers. Al- 
so, send to the American Institute of 
Baking all possible information on 
any ingredient, which you may be- 
lieve is not provided for in the pro- 

standards. 

New ingredients, which our com- 
mittee is considering include such 
things as emulsifying agents, bread 
softeners, powdered whey, cereal sy- 
rups, various chemicals, etc. Sub- 
committees are studying different 
classes of ingredients and possible 
changes in the proposed standards 
and regulations for “enriched,” “milk” 
and “partial whole wheat” breads. 

Regarding each “new” ingredient 
we are attempting to obtain copies of 
labels, promotional material, adver- 
tising copy and 

1. Name of the ingredient; 

2. Name and address of manufac- 
turer; 

3. The complete chemical compo- 
sition of the ingredient (including im- 
purities or “filler,” if any) ; 

4. Method(s) of use of ingredient; 

5. Amount(s) to be used; 

6. Effect(s) during processing; 

7. Effect(s) on finished product; 

8. Harmful or beneficial effects on 
or to consumers (including complete 
and adequate information on “toxi- 
city” studies which are completed, in 
process or proposed). These must be 
made by qualified authorities and in 
addition to being extremely costly, 
may require many months of labora- 
tory work. 

9. Plans of manufacturer to pro- 
pose the ingredient for inclusion in 
the standards and to submit testi- 
mony regarding it; and for financing 
cost of such plans; 

10. Any other relevant information, 
such as advertising claims made for 
its use. (Note: If information is print- 
ed, 50 copies would be appreciated.) 

As I have said, some of the prod- 
ucts which have come to ‘our atten- 
tion are 24 different bread softeners: 
flavoring agents such as dry yeast 
potato culture, butter flavor, butter 
flavored coconut oil; “pick-up” (this 
contains sodium thiosulfate or “hypo” 
which some of you may use to de- 
velop photographs). 

Frankly, I believe that the manu- 
facturers of some of the products 
which have come to our attention 
will have considerable trouble in con- 
vincing the government that the 
Standards will be reasonable and will 
“promote honesty and fair dealing in 
the interest of consumers” if they 
include some of the ingredients 
which may be proposed. In private 
Conversations with members of our 
committee, government officials have 
expressed concern about the “impres- 
Sive list of chemicals being used by 
bakers.” You have heard what the 
American Medical Assn. has to say 
on this. 

So, the industry has a problem 
which deserves and is receiving se- 
rious consideration. Your cooperation 
im this problem by helping us obtain 
all possibe information on “new’”’ in- 
gredients will be greatly appreciated. 
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NEW PLANT OPENED BY 
KRISPY KREME CORP. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C.—Vernon 
C. Rudolph, president of the Krispy 
Kreme Corp., Winston-Salem, has an- 
nounced the formal opening of its 
mix-blending plant in that city. The 
new building is located on a 2144-acre 
tract, and is said to be one of the 
most modern of its kind. It has a rail- 
road siding and truck loading facili- 
ties. Equipment df special design has 
been installed, and the daily capacity 
is estimated at 150,000 pounds of 
doughnut mixes per day. 

The Krispy Kreme Corp. sells its 


doughnut mix to dealers licensed in 
exclusive territories, and also manu- 
factures and sells doughnut produc- 
tion equipment. The company’s fran- 
chise is said to carry with it the or- 
ganization’s 34 years of experience 
in the doughnut business, technical 
assistance, trade mark protection and 
advertising aid. 

Fred W. Simmering, general sales 
manager, stated that market surveys 
have been completed in 100 cities 
where franchise plants will be locat- 
ed. It is stated that all products, ma- 
chinery, packaging and merchandis- 
ing plants will first be tested in com- 
pany-owned plants. Doughnut produc- 
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tion machinery is being built under 
the patents of Frederick Maier, Fred- 
die’s Doughnut Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
BAKERS FORM GROUP 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — Charles 
L. Merrick, proprietor of the Broad- 
way Pastry Shop, Sacramento, is the 
temporary president and Max Bach- 
told, Sacramento, is the temporary 
secretary of the Sacramento Valley 
Retail Bakers Assn., a new group. 

Approximately 85 bakers from the 
upper Sacramento Valley attended 
the organizing meeting here recently. 











Saat ‘ 





~ J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 


There’s hearty nourishment to 
start the day in every deli- 
cious slice of bread made with 
WYTASE. And there are hearty 
sales, too, because of the con- 
sumer satisfaction offered. 











DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trode mork of 
the J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
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AIB Laboratory Report on 


Extraneous Matter Released 


CHICAGO—The American Insti- 
tute of, Baking recently released a 
special bulletin by Dr. William B. 
Bradley, head of laboratories, titled, 
“The Interpretation of Laboratory 
Reports on Extraneous Matter in 
Bakery Products and Flour.” 

The experience and judgment of 
the person making examinations for 
infestation has a considerable bearing 
on the figures obtained, according to 


experts in the milling and baking in- 
dustries. It is thought by AIB that 
reports of examination of bakery 
products or ingredients for extran- 
eous matter are most useful to the 
baker when consideration is given 
to the limitation of such reports. In 
order to indicate how AIB laboratory 
reports can be most advantageously 
used, special bulletin No. 44 has been 
prepared, the institute said. Further 


information on the bulletin is avail- 
able from the American Institute of 
Baking, 1135 Fullerton. Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 

Conclusions drawn by the investi- 
gators indicate that the best use of 
the extraneous matter analysis serv- 
ice may be obtained when the sub- 
scriber: 

1. Regularly sends in samples of 
his finished bakery products. 

2. Sends samples which represent 
bakery products made from the first 
dough or batter of the production 
week. 

3. Submits ingredients for analysis 
in order to: 





THEY GO FOR PRODUCTS IN COTTON BAGS 


Your product packed in cotton bags has extra bargain appeal to millions of thrifty women 


who love to sew. They use cotton bags to make scores of useful items illustrated and de- 
scribed in the unique booklet, “How to Sew and Save with Cotton Bags.” This booklet is 


a little gold mine of bag sewing ideas for homemakers and for teachers of sewing classes. 


U. S. women everywhere are learning about it through a national advertising campaign of 


150,000,000 circulation in 43 farm magazines and other publications. 


AN ADVERTISING BARGAIN FOR YOU 


You can harness this powerful campaign to your own product by using the 


booklet to encourage sewing with your cotton bags. You can use if as an 


inquiry puller in your advertising. You can offer it through your dealers. You 


can distribute it, with telling effect, directly to users of your cotton-bagged 


products. The cost is low. Even in small lots, with or without your name 


imprint, you get the advantage of large quantity-printing cost. Write today, 
without obligation, for sample copy and prices. Address NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL, Dept. ., Box 18, Memphis 1, Tennessee. 
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(a) Check sanitation of hard-to. 
open equipment. 

(b) Determine the relative ability 
of a supplier to consistently produce 
flour of high quality from the sani- 
tation point of view. 

4. Understands the significance of 
the amount of contamination reported 
as indicated below: 

(a) Large insect fragments are of 
more significance than small frag- 
ments. 

(b) Consistently low counts are of 
more significance than an isolated 
low count. 

(c) A single rodent hair in one or 
two 100-gram portions, though objec- 
tionable, has little significance un- 
less its presence is found on repeated 
samples. 

(d) Significance of count increases 
as number and constancy betwcen 
portions increase. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sanitation Training 
Program of AIB 
to Be Expanded 


CHICAGO—Since the inauguration 
of the bakery sanitation “in-plant 
training” program of the American 
Institute of Baking last March, this 
service to bakers has become so pup- 
ular that plans for expansion ire 
being formulated. Dr. E. L. Holmvs, 
director of AIB’s sanitation depart- 
ment, has announced that the pro- 
gram has developed so rapidly that 
many bakers who wished to partici- 
pate in the program have been dis- 
appointed at being unable to do so. 
If suitable personnel can be added 
to the sanitation department staff, 
the program will be doubled in scope. 

The “in-plant training” program 
includes a detailed inspection of par- 
ticipating bakeries followed by rec- 
ommendations which enable manage- 
ment to undertake corrective meas- 
ures in a practical way at minimum 
cost. 


Applications for the proposed addi- 
tional plant inspections are being ac- 
cepted now. Bakers who are inter- 
ested in detailed information about 
this program should direct inquiries 
to Sanitation Department, Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, 1135 Fuller- 
ton Ave., Chicago 14. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BISCUIT WAREHOUSE PLANNED 

LOUISVILLE—The plans of the 
Strietmann Biscuit Co. to build an 
$84,000 warehouse and garage at 4108 
Algonquin, just beyond the city lim- 
its, were disclosed recently. 


BRITAIN IMPORTS WHITE 
FLOUR FOR OLYMPIC GAMES 


LONDON—The work of supplying 
bread and cakes for the competitors 
at the Olympic Games here has been 
given to John Gardner (London), Ltd. 
The business, which is 60 years old 
started in a small bakery in London’: 
famous Fish Street Hill. Bread, roll- 
and cakes will have to be produced 
daily for 5,000 competitors and fo: 
the 4,500 staff of the games. Th: 
bakers employed will have the nove!- 
ty of producing bread from whit« 
flour, the use of which has been offi- 
cially unknown in Britain since the 
early days of the war. All the flour 
used will be imported from Canada 
and the U.S. and the Olympic Games 
Committee will control the supply. 
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A Mark of Merit 
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A SHELLABARGER flour con- 

tract protects you in many ways 
...and one of the most important is in 
wheat selection. We have exceptional 
facilities for buying and storing su- 
perior wheats. The favorable transit 
position of Salina permits us to draw 
wheat from the entire Southwest. We 
operate 26 country elevators located in 
the best growing districts and terminal 
storage for 3,500,000 bu., equivalent to 
seven months’ milling needs. With 
these exceptional facilities, Shella- 
barger wheat experts choose the finest 
grain as it is available for your needs 
when you want it. 
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New Presentation to Feature 


AIB’s Boston Sanitation Course 


CHICAGO—Based upon the expe- 
rience gained in the 10 previous 
courses, the American Institute of 
Baking will offer a new style regional 
sanitation course in Boston, Mass., 
the week of Sept. 13 at the Hotel 
Sheraton, the AIB said recently. 

Dr. E. L. Holmes, director of the 
department of sanitation of the insti- 
tute, stated that the new course will 
simplify the presentation by restrict- 


ing the number of speakers and main- 
taining a better correlation between 
subjects so that more can be covered 
and yet be more easily understood. 

In order to accomplish this, there 
will be four or five speakers only, each 
covering from three to five subjects. 
Three of the speakers will come from 
the staff of AIB and two will be 
specially selected from outside 
sources. 





Because of the great success ob- 
tained previously with the use of 
special demonstration models, the 
use of these will be greatly enlarged. 
William Walmsley, principal of the 
AIB School of Baking will participate 
in the course, offering lectures on 
“Organization of the Baking Plant to 
Achieve Better Sanitation’”’ and the 
“Fundamental Problems of Sanitation 
As Seen Through a Baker’s Eyes.” 
He has also prepared extensive mod- 
els for use in lectures which he will 
give on “Rodent Proofing of Bak- 
eries” and on “Special Techniques Re- 
quired for Fumigation of Boxcars’ 
containing ingredients and “Spot Fu- 
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x HAKO-SHORT 


Best Beginning for Better Bread 


Good flour is the bakers first requirement for better breads. But other ingredients 


too, must be high grade. And one of the most important of all ingredients for better 
breads is HAKO-SHORT, used by bakers everywhere for better control of uniform 


baked quality. 


HAKO-SHORT answers the bakers specific need for thorough distribution of 


shortening throughout the dough — for most efficient shortening action. The result- 


ing natural fermentation and finer cell structure produces loaves with finer grain 


and texture, and a softer freshness that holds its flavor quality for days longer. 


HAKO-SHORT gives you control of shortening distribution throughout the 
dough — the beginning of better, more uniformly fine baking. Let 


the HACHMEISTER baking expert show you how easy it is to make 


better bread with HAKO-SHORT. 


Beiter Bread tegins wilh Kako-Shart 
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migation of Flour Handling Equip. 
ment,” together with methods for 
“Fumigating Stocks of Ingredients 
Under Tarpaulins” in the bakery. 

Because of the repeated requests 
from students taking the previous 
courses that more time be allowed, 
Dr. Holmes has announced also that 
the new course will cover four and a 
half days, starting at 8:30 a.m. Sept. 
13 and ending at 1:30 or 2:30 pm. 
Sept. 17 at a luncheon at the conclu- 
sion of which certificates will be 
granted. The Boston course is de- 
signed primarily for bakers and inter- 
ested allied men in the New England 
area. However, the AIB emphasized, 
there will probably be no course of- 
fered in the east in 1949 and anyone 
from other sections of the east inter- 
ested in attending a sanitation course 
within the next 18 months should 
give serious consideration to attend- 
ing the Boston course. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB Cites Dangers 
in Use of 
Rodenticide 


CHICAGO — Special Bulletin No. 
45, released by the sanitation depart- 
ment of the American Institute of 
Baking, warns bakers of the dan- 
gers inherent in using the chemical 
sodium fluoroacetate, commonly 
known as compound or formula 
“1080,” as a rodenticide. 

“Formula 1080, a white powder 
similar to flour in physical charic- 
teristics, is extremely poisonous to 
man,” the AIB points out. “Physi- 
cians find it difficult to distinguish 
symptoms of toxicity to compound 
1080 from other poisons and no ef- 
fective antidote is known.” 

The AIB recommended that oth- 
er rodenticides be used in bakeries. 
If a baker wants to use formula 
“1080” in exceptional circumstances, 
the compound must be used under 
the conditions promulgated by the 
Food and Drug Administration, the 
AIB said. 

Special Bulletin No. 45 describes 
the dangers of using this rodenticide 
and: lists the specifications set up 
for its use. Copies of the bulletin 
are available from the Sanitation 
Department, 1135 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 14. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
M. C. WINSPER PROMOTED 
LAWRENCE, MASS.—Malcolm C. 

Winsper, with the local agency of the 

General Baking Co., New York, for 

eight years, was recently promoted 

to be manager of the agency. 

















To Make Nutritious Appetizing Bread 
Use NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
_ = 


ry Aahl 


Convenient, Ec Pp 
Get the Facts 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 
201 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il. 











MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 
Plant Sanitation Surveys 


STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 
Food Chemists and 
Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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KEEP Mob iasha WHEAT 
OUT IN FRONT! 


Ss 
BASS 


sz PLANT THE VARIETIES RECOM- 


MENDED FOR YOUR LOCALITY 
By the Nebraska Agricultural foe ¢ 
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NEBRASKA Feat THPRRIEMERT ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE of AGRICULTURE 












10% 


YEAR 








Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. 





Constant Vigilance by the 
NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION has resulted in keeping 


NEBRASKA WHEAT 


free from strains that will not 


bake good bread. 


Our mill has access to every bushel 
grown in the state. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bu. 


LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Fruit Flavors 


Four new fruit flavors, described 
by the manufacturer as “specially 
fortified to lock in all the true-fruit 
taste,” have recently been announced 
by Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 
New York flavoring, perfuming and 
essential oil house. The new group 
of Magna-Flavors includes raspberry, 
strawberry, cherry and pineapple, Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, “these 
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flavors are so ‘fade-proof’ that even 
under extremely high temperatures 
they maintain their flavor strength.” 
They are recommended for flavoring 
uses in candy, ice cream, syrups, des- 
serts and baked products. Further in- 
formation may be secured from Mag- 
nus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., 16 Des- 
brosses St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Aluminum Cleaner 


A new material, Oakite composi- 
tion No. 80, primarily designed for 
cleaning of tinned and aluminum bak- 
ing equipment, has been announced 
by Oakite Products, Inc., New York. 
Oakite composition No. 80, the manu- 


Se aes 
4 ay 


facturer reports, is an alkaline ma- 
terial that is readily soluble in hot 
water and one possessing special free- 
rinsing properties that permit metal 
equipment surfaces to dry down clean 
rapidly after washing. Recommended 
solutions of this material are safe to 
use on aluminum and _ inhibited 
against spangling tin, it is said, and 
will readily penetrate burned-in car- 
bonaceous deposits withgut attacking 
baking surfaces. 


Readers desiring additional data, 
without charge, concerning this new 
material should address Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 157 Thames St., New York 
6, N.Y. 





Uniformity of REX and CHARM is point of pride with us 


... and a point of necessity for the baker. Careful wheat 


selection, expert milling and watchful laboratory control 


combine to maintain exactly the same flour quality today 
and tomorrow. That’s where REX and CHARM help 


build your bread reputation. 
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New “Sanitary” Motor 


The Louis Allis Co., Milwaukeee, 
Wis., has developed and is now in 
production on a sanitary motor for 
use in baking, dairy, food process, 
canning and beverage plants. The new 
design of motor incorporates features 
intended to improve the average ma- 
chinery installation in any type of 
manufacturing plant where sanitation 
is essential. The motor is streamlined 
and free of cracks, recesses or depres- 
sions where milk or food products can 
collect. Smaller ratings will be sup- 
plied in the totally enclosed, non- 
ventilated construction which pre- 
vents the entrance of vermin into the 
motor when it is shut down for the 
day, the company says. Larger rat- 
ings are splash-proof and will be sup- 
plied with removable stainless steel] 
grille plates over the cooling air in- 
lets and outlets, also making it ver- 
min-proof. All sizes can be washed 
down to insure maximum sanitation. 

The base design permits the use 
of a built-in conduit box, eliminating 
the usual projecting box supplied on 
motors of conventional design. For 
vertical shaft or flange mounted ap- 
plications, a round frame, nonventi- 
lated motor of streamlined design 
will be supplied with a conduit box 
built into the end bracket of the 
motor. For further information the 
nearest Louis Allis representative 
may be contacted or write the Allis 
plant for bulletin No. 711. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Bulletin on Pallet Handling 


The Philadelphia division of the 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. recently an- 
nounced a two-colored 20-page bulle- 
tin on pallet-system applications, 
hand lift and “Worksaver” pallet 
truck models, and recommended pal- 
let design. Six pages are devoted to 
pictures illustrating uses of the pal- 
let system. Typical uses include haul- 
ing goods from one process to an- 
other, hauling finished goods to the 
shipping room, and storing goods both 
within the plant and in the plant 
yard. 

Two pages are devoted to drawings 
and text on recommended pallet de- 
sign. Four pages are devoted to cut- 
away illustrations of hand _ truck 
mechanism and text on advantages 
of both mechanical and hydraulic lift- 
ing mechanisms. 

In requesting copies of the bulletin 
please refer to Bulletin P-673, and 
address inquiries to the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. 


History of Sugar 


A brief history of sugar entitled 
“Sugar Down Through the Ages,” is 
being distributed by Lamborn & Co., 
sugar brokerage firm. 

The story begins with the first 
mention of sugar cane in India eig!it 
centuries before the beginning of tlic 
Christian era, and traces its expan- 
sion down to the present time. It te!'s 
of the beginning of sugar processin«, 
the origin of beet sugar, the impetus 
given to the beet sugar industry | 
Napoleon, the effect of wars and po!'- 
tics on“both the cane and beet sugé! 
industries, and other important high- 
lights in various countries throughou'! 
the world. The author of the histor 
is Samuel Schoenfeld, statistician i 
charge of the statistical departmer 
of Lamborn & Co. Further inform 
tion on the booklet is available fron 
the company. 
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A typical Farinograph curve like this 
is one of the many “blueprints” that 
guard MANEY Flour quality. 


 MANEY’S FLours 
BAKE AS PLANNED 


IKE a movie “Pre-vue” you can see in advance the baking 
results you will get with MANEY’S Flours. In the Maney 
Milling Co. laboratories all of the baking properties are “pic- 
tured” in charts like the Farinograph record shown above. 
This laboratory record covers everything from wheat selec- 
tion to finished flour. 


The particular part played by the Farinograph is to give us 
a test of many of the baking properties of MANEY’S Flours. 
In evaluating baking characteristics of individual wheats, we 
prefer to use the Mixograph, but for picturing these properties 
of a flour we employ the Farinograph. The Farinograph han- 
dies dough like a high speed bakery mixer. The curve on its 
chart gives an index of development and stability of the dough, 
the length of best mixing time and the mixing tolerance of the 
flour. A flour with a good Farinograph reading will bake well. 
This Farinograph record acts as a “blueprint” for maintaining 
the consistent uniformity of the good baking characteristics 


of MANEY’S Flours. 


Like the Mixograph, Amylograph and other devices pre- 
viously described in these advertisements, the Farinograph 
enables us to plan the performance of MANEY’S Flours. 
That’s why our flours give you assured baking performance 
every time. With MANEY’S Flours you can bake the finest 
loaf. Try it and you will be convinced. 


SS Z | 
IN MANEYS. LasoratTorices 


AZ PRE-VUE of BAKING PERFORMANCE 



























































Pin Point WHEAT SELECTION 


N the Maney Milling Co. Wheat Department there is a map like this 

that “charts” the good baking values of MANEY’S Flour. Each year 
careful records are kept of the baking qualities of wheat samples ob- 
tained from each country station. Choice spots are pinpointed on this 
map as a guide for MANEY wheat buyers. 


Nebraska wheats are well known for strength, mixing tolerance and 
good baking performance, 98 per cent grading good to excellent in 
baking quality. But MANEY’S Flour is produced only from the cream 
of these fine wheats. 


Every wheat sample gets a thorough check for mixing requirements, 
mixing tolerance and general gluten quality. Thus, we know just where 
to buy the best wheats for bakery flour. 


LUXURY v WESTERN KING v MANEY’S BEST 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA at 
Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily 






. Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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° ARIZONA 
Edgar D. Haynes has sold his inter- 
est in the Clifton Bakery, Clifton, to 
Roy M. Moore. The bakery has been 
operated in partnership by the two 

men. 

ARKANSAS 
The Ideal Baking Co. at Batesville 
has opened a new pastry department 


at its plant, catering to all types of 
pastries. 

Melvin Duke, owner of Duke’s Bak- 
ery in Jonesboro, has sold his bakery 
to John Hancock who will be actively 
in charge of the plant. Mr. Duke 
purchased the interest of R. J. Mooney 
in the Thrift-Way Grocery & Market 
in Jonesboro, which he owned in part- 


nership with Mr. Mooney, and will 
be actively in charge as sole owner 
and manager. The bakery will con- 
tinue as Duke’s Bakery in name and 
bakery products will continue to be 
sold at the super market in the bak- 
ery department. There will be no 
other changes in the policies of the 
bakery. 








.-. Of our total flour output 
80% goes to bakers 


17% goes to cracker, biscuit and other manufacturers 


3% goes into family flour 


(Our domestic production for the crop year ending June 30, 1948) 


The baker’s flour needs receive first consideration at The Beardstown Mills. 
By specializing, we are able to offer improved service on a complete line of 
bakers flours of uniform, tested quality. 


We invite you to try The Beardstown Mills, 
where you can depend on friendly, prompt, spe- 
cialized service for all your flour needs. 


CRITIC @ JENNY LIND @ 
NORTHERN STAR @ 


SUNBEAM 


BROADCAST e GLORIA 
* MINNESOTA QUEEN 


ALL 
FLOURS 
TOP 
QUALITY 


as 


Mildred Denham has _ purchased 
Johnson’s Bakery at 1318 Main St, 
Little Rock. Miss Denham had been 
associated with the firm for 10 years, 
The firm has been renamed “Mildred’s 
Bakery,” and will continue to special- 
ize in breads, pastries and special or- 
ders, including anniversary and wed- 
ding cakes. 

Hayes’ Bakery, Truman, owned by 
F. P. Hayes, opened for business re- 
cently. Mr. Hayes, who has had many 
years’ experience in the bakery busi- 
ness, said French pastries would be 
featured. 

COLORADO 


Howard G. Allison is operating the 
Allison Pastry Shop at 677 S. Pearl 
St., Denver. 

Lawrence A. Dye has opened the 
Saguache (Colo.) Bake Shop. 

Frank Stoker has established a re- 
tail bakery in Haswell. 

The Priscilla Do-Nut Shop has been 
opened for business in Denver at 1718 
E. Evans Ave. by Melvin L. and Max- 
ine M. Butcher. 

Waldo K. Keenan is now operating 
the City Bakery, 1421 Miner St., 
Idaho Springs. 

The Blue Arrow Bakery, 4406 Low- 
ell Blvd., Denver, has been estab- 
lished by Everett B. Reid. 

Joe’s Pastry Shop is a new bakery 
at 2231 E. 34th Ave., Denver. Joseph 
N. Buergisser is owner and operator. 

Mrs.°Gladys Marts has opened the 
Mrs. Marts Home Bakery .at 220 E. 
9th St. in Delta. 

A. B. Taylor has established Tay- 
lor’s Bake Shop, 2300 W. 8th Ave. 
Denver. 

Ann and Robert Howe have opened 
the Anne Howe Donut Shop at 410 
W. Colorado Ave., Colorado Springs. 

The M & H Pie Bakery has been 
established at 11765 W. 14th Ave., 
Denver, by John M. Hamilton. 


FLORIDA 


The Suwannee Food & Baking Co., 
Jacksonville, recently announced that 
plans are being drawn for a complete 
remodeling of its plant. 

J. A. Phelps and Calvin Cook have 
acquired possession of fixtures and 
equipment of the Dixie Donut Shop, 
12 Forrest Ave., Cocoa, and will oper- 
ate it as Al’s Bakery. 

Benson Skelton, vice president and 
manager of the Flowers Baking Co., 
Tallahassee, has been appointed a 
member of the operating board of the 
new Memorial Hospital. 

Gus Hernandez has added a grill 
and fountain to his Jordan’s Bakery 
at 22nd St. and E. Broadway, Tampa. 


INDIANA 


The Pastry Pantry Bakeries has 
opened the fourth in its new chain 
of retail bakeries, at 5164 College 
Ave., Indianapolis, and announced 
plans to open three more outlets by 
late summer. 

The Indianapolis zoning board has 
approved the construction of a $200,- 
000 bakery by the Home-Made Pie Co. 

Earl Timberman and son, Dorris 
Timberman, of Kokomo, have bough! 
the bakery of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Hefleng on East Franklin St., Delphi, 
and have taken over the managemeni 
of the bakery. 


IOWA 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Halsey have 
opened a pie shop in connection with 
their sandwich shop in Ft. Dodge. Mrs 
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Strapped pans of any size 
and over-all length up to 
30 inches enter at front. 
They are automatically 
spaced, carried to top 
and dumped. 
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PETERSEN 
DEPAN-O-MATIC 


Bread drops gently into rounded 
individual pockets. Pocket assem- 
bly rotates, delivers bread into 
turn-over chute, cross conveyor 
carries bread out at side. 


Empty pans are turned over, bot- 
tom down, then slide down roll 
conveyor and emerge at rear of 
machine. 

Only two adjustments—one for 
over-all pan length, another for 
adjusting spreaders or spacers 
between pans. Smooth running, 
simple mechanism protected by 
safety devices. Gentle handling 
protects bread and pans. 
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Halsey will be in charge of the new 
department. 

Clinton Lowery, Cherokee, recently 
sold his Storm Lake (Iowa) Bakery, 
managed by Mr. and Mrs. Mike Mil- 
lage, to R. N. Seversike and Harold 
Ingram. Mr. Seversike, formerly 
owned -the Wigwam Bakery in Sac 
City, and Mr. Ingram was employed 


by him. 
Howard Velin has sold the San- 
born (Iowa) Bakery to Herbert 


Claussen, Primghar. Mr. Claussen has 
operated a bakery at Primghar for 
some time. 
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The Pastry Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered in Burlington to manu- 
facture, buy and sell bread and pas- 
try products. J. R. Anderson is presi- 
dent and H. L. Dickey is secretary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmond Losh, Mason 
City, recently purchased the bakery 
at Kanawha from Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Cook. 

MICHIGAN 

The Moffat Bakery in Houston has 
been sold to Raymond Bastian and 
Eino A. Kemppainen, Hancock, by 
Paul E. Abrelat, owner of the business 
for the past five years. Both the new 





owners have been employed by the 
Star Bakery in Hancock for some 
years. 

MINNESOTA 


Lavin M. Schmidt recently joined 
the staff of the White Bakery in 
Mound, according to an announce- 
ment by Gene White, proprietor. 

Ever and Paul Dahl, Thief River 
Falls, recently purchased the North- 
land Bakery, Baudette, from Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Blasil, who have operated it 
for several years. 

L. R. Lex, proprietor of the Bertha 
(Minn.) Bakery, recently announced 
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Next time you have the opportunity, 
ask an “old-timer” for his formula for 
success. ‘ 


He will stress, we think, that the real 
baker takes real pride in his work... 
does his job to the best of his ability... 
and always uses quality ingredients, be- 
cause he knows his finished products 
can be no better than the ingredients 
that went into them, 


One important observation 


Such a baker, we believe, has learned 
through the years that when it comes to 
quality nonfat dry milk solids, none is 


Bordens BREADLAC 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


better than Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac. 
Why it’s superior 

Borden’s Breadlac is tested in a Bakery 
Test that Is a bakery test. In bakery- 
testing, samples of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids are sent to the Borden Bakery-Test 
Laboratory where they are tested and 
baked in bread under commercial bak- 
ing conditions. 


Doughs are tested for absorption, fer- 
mentation, acidity, and other good bak- 
ing qualities. Finished loaves are scored 
for appearance, flavor, bloom, texture, 
and keeping quality. ” 


TESTED 


FOR BAKERS 





an old-timer’ how he succeeded! 


Nonfat dry milk solids that do not meet 
these stringent requirements are never 
sold as Breadlac. 


Borden’s Breadlac helps you make 
the kind of bread you and your custom- 
ers want. Bread that’s uniformly soft 
and silky ... bread with creamy crumb 
color ... good slicing quality. 

And remember to use 6% Borden’s 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac in your formu- 
las for top results. 


Follow these tips and we think you’re 
well on your way to success! 


ran: 
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that he had sold his bakery to Mr. 
and Mrs. O. B. Perry, Minneapolis. 
The new owners have taken posses. 
sion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Haas, La 
Crosse, Wis., have joined in the op- 
eration of Betty’s Bakery in Faribault 
with Gus Nielson, Owatonna, for. 
merly the sole owner. New equipment 
has been installed and the store re. 
decorated. 

Edwin W. Carlson of Bismarck has 
purchased the Quality Bakery in De- 
troit Lakes from Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Hendrickson, who have operated it 
for 20 years. 

The Renstrom Bakery in Moose 
Lake opened recently with Fred Rob- 
bins, Superior, Wis., as baker. The 
firm is owned by the Renstrom 
brothers. 

The Wagner Bakery in Little/ork 
was recently opened for oper: tion 
by Wendell Sartain, who has had 
eight years’ experience in the bakery 
business. 

The Quality Bakery, Northfield 
was sold recently to Rudy L. Stie! ner 
and his father, John Stiebner, bot): of 
Siren, Wis. The present owners, !!ob- 
ert Gunderson and Sanford Seve. -on, 
have been in business there for a! out 
a year. 

The Albert Lea (Minn.) Bakins Co. 
recently underwent a change of ( \n- 
ership. The bakery is now owned inc 
operated by Arthur Lee of Fav:go, 
N.D. Don Rottier is the former ow ner 
of the shop. There will be no o!tier 
change of personnel. Mr. Lee as 
been affiliated with Federal Pike 
Shops for 12 years, and has mana-ed 
bakeries for nine years. 


NEW YORK 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the Erie County clerk's 
office for the Akron Home Bakery, 35 
Main St., Akron. Partners are Oliva 
L., D. Franklin and Chester B. Covell. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the Erie County clerk's 
office for the Home Bakery Shop, 356 
Esser, Buffalo. Partners are Richard 
Wrotniak, Eugene Popielski and Jo- 
seph Hojnowski. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the Erie County clerk's 
office for the DiChristina Baking Co., 
49 Busti Ave., Buffalo. Partners are 
John A. DiChristina, Anthony and 
Natale Balisteri and Thomas Sardina 

The Buffalo Zoning Board of Ap- 
peals has granted the application of 
Julius F. Burganger to use the prem- 
ises at 1212-1214 Kenmore Ave. for 
a bakery. 

A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the Erie County clerk's 
office for Doughnut Kitchens, 25!) 
Genesee St., Buffalo. The partners are 
William T. Crawford and Teddy 
Garus. 

The Drislane family, which for 
years operated one of Albany’s lar:- 
est groceries in the downtown bus'- 
ness section, will open a bakery 0 
Madison Ave. A baked goods depar' - 
ment is one of the grocery store 5 
features. The Drislane Baking C« 
Inc., has been incorporated for tl 
new venture, with a capital stock « 
100 shares, no par value. Directo! 
are: William E. Drislane III, D 
Anne M. Drislane, and James J. Dris 
lane. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The Albermarle (N.C.) Bakery i 
completing an addition to its plant. 

A new bread plant was recent!) 
opened by Bell Bakeries at 223 
Dowd Road, at a cost of $100,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Norton Hansen has sold the Luxur: 
Bakery in Enderlin to Wayne Wil 
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742 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. « KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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——FOR SMOOTHER 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kanses 
Quality Millers Since 1879 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 





A cmME~Ewans Company 


Che 7 INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
ROB! NSON Over a Century of Milling Progress 


SALINA, KANSAS ° Since 1821 ° 

















tHE GROWN BAG CO. MINER-HILLARD SVountttie miakciene Evans Milling Co. 
Telephone 64-4412 & 64-4413 MILLING CO. and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U-8.A 


Dealers In Used Bags & New WILKES-BARRE, PA. ’ lad t ’ Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
--. Cotton and Burlap Manufacturers of The Cre am of Wheat C yrporation WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Bags For All Purposes Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours Minneapolis, Minnesota Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


pouciaty J foun SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
ERI 


Wp Flom 
RED WING SPECIAL 
@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT BIXOTA 


DANY CAPACITY @ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 


anaerseuct ss @ “UNIFORM THROUGHOUT CREAM of WEST 


meer @ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


| THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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IS KING 


The story of POLAR BEAR quality goes 


back over many years. There is an organi- 


e , 


zation pride in giving extra quality and extra 
— baking value. In this new crop year POLAR 
| BEAR will continue to uphold that tradition. 





Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 



































The NEW ERA MILLING GOMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

































OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Board of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR easel 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Il. N: 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, lo 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Hong a 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange eee? ° 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Ex 
the Milling Industry 












WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 7 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


a 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. | | “r= s.Fe een" 


Wellington, 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


¢ Grain Merchants « > 


“a 
CHARLES H. KENSER 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
. MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 440 Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 












































MIDEAND CARGILL 


C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


| _ WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS GRAIN MERCHANTS ees. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





ARGHER-VANITE) 
y pV) UU IZ) © ‘a 





oo Vig virlldie 








"s Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Stan ‘wee ‘ 
3 FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND. ORE. Choice 


Pet 








MILLING WHEAT 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. | | “oms.ceencomraw” 


Designers and gery fs _— Elevators 
a 
wecTmcBUEDXG BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN lane, Clee ‘SLs, Mo, = 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 




























































ee eee = —_— 
& 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 

















| Sioux City, Iowa Six States 
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Preferred Quality NEW CROP TEXAS-OKLAHOMA WHEAT... 


We are now prepared to serve millers promptly and efficiently on new crop Texas 
and Oklahoma wheat through our elevator and recently established office at 524 
Bewley Building, Fort Worth, Texas. We offer experienced service in the careful 


selection of fine milling wheat. Our customers’ interests come first. Call us. Fort 


Worth phone 3-3478. 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Bew_ey BUILDING, FoRT WoRTH, TEXAS 






























STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


. « i * 

eecsicts tues thes he Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 

F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 
Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mer. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 











































ies te one 


J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 








Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


| 






















Bake Shop Notes 


(Continued from page 66) 


kens, Valley City, who has taken over 
management of the establishment. 

H, Borrud, owner of Borrud’s City 
Bakery in Williston, recently observed 
his 35th year in the baking business 
in Williston. 

Howard, Walter and Robert Miller 
recently purchased Sehnert’s Bakery 
in Ellendale, owned for the past 10 
years by Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Wade. 
The Miller brothers of Valley City 
also operate a bakery there. 





Cox’s retail bakeshop and ice cream 
store recently held its grand opening 
in Grand Forks. W. J. Peoples will 
manage the baking end of the busi- 
ness. 


The Model Bakery has opened for 
business in Linton under the manage- 
ment of Lloyd Roberts and Jack 
Holzer. 

OHIO 

The Cake Box, Inc., Toledo, has 
been incorporated by Thomas A. Cat- 
lan, former president of the Walton 
Baking Co., and Donald C. Norris, 
who resigned as treasurer of the Wal- 
ton firm recently. 

Verhagen’s Holland Bakery has 
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opened a new downtown store at 7 
Wick Ave., Youngstown. 

Holiday Sweets, Inc., with plant 
at 624 Harmon Ave., Columbus, has 
signed a 10-year lease for space in 
the new million-dollar Town and 
Country Shopping Center being built 
on E. Broad St., Columbus. The firm 
will operate a complete retail bakery 
in the new site, which is expected to 
be ready for occupancy about Oct. 1. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Jackson Cookie Co., Inc., Ar- 
kansas, has been issued an Oklahoma 
charter with capital stock in Okla- 
homa of $10,000. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


- THERE MUST BE A REASON when a 
flour brand can meet the test of 70 years 
of baking. The name “Hunter’s Cream” 
on our highest quality flour is, so far as 
we can learn, the oldest flour brand in 


S 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Kansas. 


The reason—top notch baking 


quality in every sack that bears this fa- 


mous name. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KAN SAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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The Dennis Donut Shop, Oklahoma 
City, has recently moved to 2715 w. 
10th, and a retail shop has been add- 
ed. Heretofore the shop has been 
exclusively wholesale. 

The Hampton Bakery, Oklahoma 
City, has closed. 

The Murray Wholesale Bakery, 
Bartlesville, has been sold to George 
Peck, Oklahoma City. 


OREGON 
The Holgate Farms at Portland has 
started a $50,000 expansion program 
that will add 4,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space to its merchandising depart- 
ment, including a new bakery de- 


, partment. 


Fluhrer Bakers, Medford, have 
announced the sale of the retail bakery 
and pie manufacturing department 
to W. R. Godlove, former employee, 
more recently of Los Angeles. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mrs. W. F. Guy and Mrs. C. E. 
Vaughn have opened a new pie shop 
at 2712 Devine St. in Columbia. he 
new shop will go under the namo of 
the Shandon Pie Shop and will tike 
special orders for all occasions. 

The Columbia branch of the J C. 
H. Claussens Co. celebrated its 2 )th 
anniversary recently. S. V. Epp: is 
manager of the Columbia plant, | av- 
ing taken charge about 10 years - <0. 
Mr. Epps began his career in he 
plant as cashier. He later went to 
the Augusta plant as a general of ice 
worker, then returned to Colum ia 
as office manager and assistant plont 
manager, went to Charleston as p!l:nt 
manager and finally returned to “o- 
lumbia as plant manager. The Coluin- 
bia plant serves all of central Sovth 
Carolina, with an agency located at 
Sumter and maintains 105 employe:s. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Frank McAtee, Custer, has ec- 
opened the bakery at Estelline. 

John Bruckhard, a partner in the 
Northside Bakery, Aberdeen, for ‘he 
past three years, has bought and tak- 
en possession of a bakery at Oaks. 
Mr. Bruckhard has been a partner 
with his father and brother in ‘the 
Aberdeen bakery. 

Paul Breene and Cecil Stevens rec- 
cently inserted a notice in the Mo- 
bridge Tribune congratulating Mr. 
and Mrs. Emil Becker and wishing 
them success in the Tas-Tee Bakery, 
which the Beckers recently purchased 
from the former owners. 


TENNESSEE 

Francis A. Williams, Atlanta, G 
branch manager of the Kroger G: 
cery & Baking Co., has announc: 
that the latter will establish one 
the country’s most modern food a: 
bakery department stores in Chi 
tanooga early this fall. Mr. Willian's 
said that, while complete estimat«s 
of the costs were not available «s 
yet, it was indicated that the tot | 
investment in the new building to !° 
erected, the stock, equipment ar! 
fixtures will be about $200,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Quality Biscuit Co. was r 
cently granted a permit to constru: 
an office and warehouse building 
Madison. The building will be of on: 
story fireproof construction, 66x® 
ft., and will cost about $28,000. 

Ray Malette, Bloomer. is preparin 
for the opening of a bakery in Co: 
nell, after being unsuccessful in h 
first attempt last fall because of h 
inability to find a suitable location. 

Edwin Miller has opened a baker 
in Kewaskum which will handle 
complete line of baked goods delivere 
twice daily from Schlegel’s Bakery 
West End. 
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IMPERIAL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Our Wheat Buyers Are HAawhkshaws! 


AWKSHAW, Dick Tracy or Sherlock Holmes have nothing on our 
wheat buyers. They are brilliant detectives, too, when it comes to seek- 
ing out and capturing the choicest baking wheats. 


In our carefully planned program, each of our trained wheat buyers at our 
country stations has surveyed before harvest the wheat farms in his territory 


to learn which fields were planted with the varieties and quality we want 
for top performance of IMPERIAL and VELVET. Then, during the mar- 


keting year, we purchase for milling only those wheats that come from fields 


' our buyers know are the best. 


This “grass roots” wheat selection program is possible only because of our 
location in the midst of America’s big gest and best wheat belt, where we can 
know each grower from whom we buy and know the wheat he produces. 


This planned program of careful wheat selection is your guarantee of the finest 
baking qualities in those honored brands—IMPERIAL and VELVET. 


Watnut Creek MILLING ComPANy 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





VELVET 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 


Quantity Sales 























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn F]_.OUR pomesnic 


8ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 








FOR BAKERS ONLY 
TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 


more Cents. 
1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


Flour — Grain — Feeds 
30 bn E St. West 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


| FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





§ 
| 
| 
} 
i 
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| 


KEL I y. ERIC KSON Ct 8) 
Flout ruben s 


OOVMIEAHLA NEI 











Andrew De Lisser 
pomestic FLQUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 




















Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK w~ 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
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pete with that of petitioner. See Standard 
Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co., 258 
U.S. 346, 356-357." 

With these interpretations on our books 
the Robinson-Patman Act was passed. 

When the latter Act came before this 
Court in 1945, this same question was 
carefully considered and Chief Justice Stone, 
with the concurrence of all but two mem- 
bers of the Court and with no dtsagree- 
ment noted on this point, wrote: 

“It is to be observed that Sec. 2 (a) 
does not require a finding that the discrimi- 
nations in price have in fact had an ad- 
verse effect on compettiion. The statute is 
designed to reach such discriminations ‘in 
their incipiency,’ before the harm to com- 


petition is effected. It is enough that they . 


‘may’ have the prescribed effect. Cf. Stand- 
ard Fashion Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co., 
258 U.S. 346, 366-357. But as was held in 
the Standard Fashion case, supra, with 
respect to the like provisions of Sec. 3 of 
the Clayton Act, prohibiting tying clause 
agreements, the effect of which ‘may be 
to substantially lessen competition,’ the use 
of the word ‘may’ was not to prohibit dis- 
criminations having ‘the mere possibility’ 
of those consequences, but to reach those 
which would probably have the defined 
effect on competition.” Corn Products Co. v. 
Federal Trade Commission, 324 U.S. 726, 
738. 


It is true that later (324 U.S. at 742) the 
opinion uses the language as to possibility 
of injury now quoted in part! by the Court 
as the holding of that case. But the phrase 
appears in such form and context and is 
so irreconcilable with the earlier careful and 
complete statement, set out above, that the 
inconsistency must appear to a fair reader 
as one of those inadvertencies into which 
the most careful judges sometimes fall. It is 
the only authority for making a thrice- 
rejected rule of interpretation a prevailing 
one. I know of’ no other instance in which 
this Court has ever held that administra- 
tive orders applying drastic regulation of 
business practices may hang on so slender a 
thread of inference. 

The Court uses overtones of hostility to 
all quantity discounts, which I do not 
find in the Act, but they are translated 
into a rule which is fatal to any @is- 
count the Commission sees fit to attack. 
To say it is the law that the Commis- 
sion may strike down any discount “upon 
the reasonable possibility that different 
prices for like goods to competing pur- 
chasers may substantially injure competi- 
tion,” coupled with the almost absolute 
subservience of judicial judgment to ad- 
ministrative experience, cf. Securities & Ex- 
change Commission v. Chenery Corp., 332 
U.S. 194, means that judicial review is a 
word of promise to the ear to be broken 
to the hope. The law of this case, in a 
nutshell, is that no quantity discount is 
valid if the Commission chooses to say it is 
not. That is not the law which Congress 
enacted and which this Court has uniformly 
stated until today. 

The Robinson-Patman Act itself, insofar 
as it relates to quantity discounts, seems 
to me, on its face and in light of its his- 
tory, to strive for two results, both of 
which should be kept in mind when inter- 
preting it. 

On the one hand, it recognizes that the 
quantity discount may be utilized arbitrarily 
and without justification in savings effected 
by quantity sales, to give a discriminatory 
advantage to large buyers over small ones. 
This evil it would prohibit. On the other 
hand, it recognizes that a business practice 
so old and general is not without some 
basis in reason, that much that we call our 
standard of living is due to the wide avail- 
ability of low-priced goods, made possible 
by mass production and quantity distribu- 
tion, and hence that whatever economies 
result from quantity transactions may, and 
indeed should, be passed down the line to 
the consumer. I think the Court’s disposi- 
tion of this case pretty much sanctions an 
obliteration of the difference between dis- 
counts which the Act would foster and 
those it would condemn. 

It will illustrate my point to discuss 
only two of the discounts involved—two 
which the Commission and the Court lump 
together and treat exactly alike, but which 
to me require under the facts of this case 
quite different inferences as to their ef- 
fect on competition. 

In addition to a general 10¢ per case 
carload lot discount, there is what we may 
call a quota discount, by which customers 
who purchase 5,000 or more cases in a 
12-month period get a further rebate of 
10¢ per case, while those who purchase 
50,000 or more cases in such period get 
an additional 5¢ per case: The application 
of this schedule to distribution of the table 
salt involved is substantially illustrated 


by one of the company’s exhibits, from 
which we find: 
Cases Number Discount 
purchased customers per case 
One to 600 ......-¢ foe 3,643 0 
501 to 4,999 .......... 343 0 
5,000 to 10,000 ...... 35 10 
10,000 to 49,999 ...... 14 10 
60,000 and over ...... 5 15 


It thus appears that out of approximately 
4,000 customers only 54 receive either of 
these two quota discounts in practice, and 
the larger one is available to only four 
or five major chain store organizations. 
The quota discounts allowed a customer 
are not related to any apparent difference 
in handling costs but are based solely on 
the volume of his purchases, which in turn 


(Continued on page 96) 


S. R. STRISIK CoO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange’ NEW YORK 








1 Vint Dadian & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





—-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
luce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Rechand Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 0 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











L.¢. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








COULTER & COULTER, INC. 
Distributors of 
FLOUR 
In the Metropolitan Area 
Produce Exchange New York 4, N. Y. 








Flour Specialists Pict hosr® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD S8T. NEW YORK 












E LLY aoe | 
coin Merchandisers” 
me CHICAGO 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y 











ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL 


GRAIN 


ympt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Bivd Chicago 6 


Dependable, Pr 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Oable Address: “Dorrzacu,” London CRAWFORD & LAW 
MARDO FLOUR IMPORTERS 
RF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
FLOUR IMPORTERS and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
52, Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


LONDON, E. C.3 Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
IMPORTERS my a CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 


45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
We solicit offers from American Mills willing to share the 
export business to Holland. 
Terms and conditions on which the Netherlands Government is buying via 
the monthly allocations will be gladly furnished on application. 


47-48 Damrak 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCH 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





"Eulke Agave sag Cuaee . DUBLIN BELFAST Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. “ OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Osieck,”’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“MarveEL,”’ Glasgow 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. 





Cable Address: “‘TronTopRI,”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGCW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
| 
| Baltic Chambers w 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 50 Wellington Street GLASGO 


DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 

4 FLOUR 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 

oye Balldings LONDON,E.C.3 | ©: I: F. business much preferred. 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 
68 Constitution Streets LEITH 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puriip,”” Dundee 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








Established 1885 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.. BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IMPORTERS Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 


} Solicit Correspondence From 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street | Manufacturers and Exporters 
BELFAST, IRELAND | Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Cable Address: ANCHOR,” Belfast 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





Cable Address: “FELIXCOHEN” 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,"’ Haarlem 


F ELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahisgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark ‘ 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT | 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Cables: Radium 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 

Corr.: Postbox 1151 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” Rotterdam 


FEEDSTUFFS-".""" 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 





Established 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAG 
apOESene AND ma 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 














A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET NEW YORK CITY 5 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 


Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 

















ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 46 











1. False. The baking loss is usual- 
ly figured to run about 10%. 

2. False. Temperature is very im- 
portant. The shortening temperature 
‘should be about 70 to 80° F. When 
it is cold, it will be hard and will 
not cream properly. The eggs and 
milk should be around 65 to 70° F. 





The temperature of the finished bat- 
ter should be in the neighborhood of 
about 75° F. 

3. True. In fact, they will be as 
a rule more uniform. This is because 
nearly all frozen eggs are packed 
in the spring when the eggs are of 
the highest quality. Eggs will vary 
in quality with the changing seasons 
and types or character of feed. 

4. True. They should be placed 
so that they will dry out somewhat. 
A good oven bottom is essential. The 
pies should be baked on the oven 
hearth, not on double pans. 

5. True. Pastry flour will produce 
cookies having somewhat greater 





/ 
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spread. It is also lower in price than 
cake flour which is, of course, of 
great importance. While pastry flour 
will be somewhat darker in color than 
cake flour, this is seldom of any 
importance in cookie making. 

6. False. Salt has a strengthening 
affect on the gluten in the dough. 
Therefore, somewhat more salt 
should be used with a “green” flour 
than with a properly aged flour. 

7. False. The government stand- 
ard for “breakfast” cocoa requires 
that it contain not less than 22% 
cocoa fat. 

8. True. The quality of the pro- 


tein is more important than the quan-_ 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR M 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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tity. The baking test is the best test 
in judging a flour. 

9. False. It has been found that 
the fermentation tolerance is in- 
creased by the use of milk solids, 
This is often advantageous to the 
baker, should something happen that 
may cause an unforeseen delay. 


10. True. By sifting part of the 
granulated sugar with the flour there 
will be more undissolved sugar par- 
ticles in the dough. When the cookies 
are placed in the oven, this undis- 
solved sugar melts, producing greater 
spread. : 


11. True. By replacing from 10 to 
15% of the water with egg whites 
an improvement will be noted. 


12. False. Hard wheat flour has 
no place in pie doughs as it ca’ ses 
toughness. To reduce this toughness 
more shortening would be requi’ed, 
increasing the cost. An unbleac ied 
pastry flour produces the best re- 
sults. 

13. False. Made from an ave: ge 
formula it will contain about 21 oz. 
flour. 


14. True. Both of these ing) -di- 
ents are hygroscopic. The percent: ses 
given are based on the sugar «iat 
they replace. As both honey and in- 
vert syrup contain about 20% m »is- 
ture, a slight adjustment will } ve 
to be made in the amount of gg 
whites used in the formula. 


15. True. Cross panning is d ne 
by moulding the loaves slightly lo ig- 
er than the pan and then cuti ng 
them into about five pieces. Th se 
pieces are then placed in the p:ns 
with the cuts toward the -sides of 
the pan. The pieces will join o.- 
gether during proofing. ; 


16. True. This procedure works 
out very satisfactorily. 


17. True. Nonfat milk solids con- 
tain about 50% lactose, whole mik 
solids about 38% _and liquid milk 
about 4%%. Its sweetening value is 
generally figured at about 16% when 
compared to cane or beet sugar. 

18. False. The oven temperature 
should be around 425° F. The tin 
coating on the pans will melt at a 
temperature of about 449° F. 

19. True. As it does not turn ran- 
cid like vegetable or animal shor't- 
enings and also is a good lubricating 
agent, mineral oil is usually recom- 
mended for this type of equipment 

20. False. The salt content of an 
average bread dough will be about 
2%% based on the weight of the 
flour. In a bun dough, it will run 
about 1%%. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BREAD TESTED 
IN EASTERN MARKET 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS — Sprin: - 
field is serving as the test city f° 
a new bread product baked by Ti) - 
Top Bakers, with the reaction «‘ 
housewives and their families sche 
uled to be the determining fact ° 
in future plans for the product. 

The product is called “Homespun 
and is being advertised as “a brea 
with a home-baked taste.’”’ Compan 
officials say the product is a whit 
bread baked with milk, fresh crean 
ery, butter, farm-fresh eggs an 
sweetened with honey. 

R. Arnold Jackson, general sale 
manager for Tip-Top, said Sprin: 
field was chosen for the test becau: 
it is a typical American city wit 
a “particularly discriminating aud 
ence.” 

More than 600 grocers. are cu! 
rently handling the new bread dur 
ing the test campaign. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDOomM 


BIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. G. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











PERCY KENT 
PAGS. 
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DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
ORY 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. + “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


tie Trade Solicited 


Foreign and D 





Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Committees Named 
by Flour Millers 
Export Assn. 


WASHINGTON — Martin Smith, 
general manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn., recently announced the 
personnel of the association commit- 
tees for the coming year. The com- 
mittees: 


Governmental Regulations Committee: A. 
B. Sparboe, chairman, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; H. H. Cate, Flour Mills 
of America, In¢., Kansas City, Mo.; Moritz 
Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash.; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; Clark Yager, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., and 
M. F. Mulroy, ex-officio, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Webb-Pomerene Committee: G. C. Whip- 
ple, chairman, the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; J. W. Cain, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo.; Charles Ritz, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Philip F. Sherman, Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and V. B. Smith, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Finance Committee: Charles Ritz, chair- 
man, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., and M.’F. Mulroy, 
ex-officio, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Europe-Africa Committee: W. J. deWinter, 
Sr., chairman, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; A. C. Bredesen, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; J. R. 
Patten, the Quaker Oats Co., New York; 
George S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
New York, and Leslie Pritchett, Universal 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Pacific Area Committee: H. W. Taylor, 
chairman, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, Wash.; W. 8S. Allen, Fisher Flouring 
Mills, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; Carl Schenker, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Portland, Ore.; V. B. 
Smith, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
and P. I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. ~ 

Western Hemisphere Committee: M. Wel- 
lerson, chairman, Washburn Crosby Co., New 
York; W. J. deWinter, Jr., Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; W. F. Mc- 
Rae, Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind.; H. D. Nelson, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash.; D. R. Touriel, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; 
J. H. Valdes Midland Flour Milling Co., 
North Kansas City, Mo., and M. F. Mulroy, 
ex-officio, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Contract Committee: Rudolph Vogel, 
chairman, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York; 
Robert I. Jones, Kimbell-Diamond Milling 
Co:, Fort Worth, Texas; K. M. Seaman, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., and George Work, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

Package Differentials Committee: George 
E. Kelley, chairman, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn.; M. A. Irizarry, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Carl Schenker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Portland, Ore. 

Terms and Discounts Committee: A. C. 
Bredesen, chairman, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Henry Pahl, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and V. B. Smith, 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Transportation Committee: William T. Mc- 
Arthur, chairman, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Wayne F. Fuller, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and E. B. 
Smith, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


23,000 LONG TONS FLOUR 
IN EMERGENCY ALLOCATION 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
part of Agriculture announced July 
26 that the following emergency ex- 
port allocations and exchanges were 
approved during the week ended July 
23: 

45,000 long tons of wheat allocated 
to the Department of the Army for 
shipment to Japan and Korea—aAug. 
ust shipment from PMA stocks. 

900 long tons, wheat equivalent, of 
flour allocated to Belgium for ship- 
ment to Belgian Congo—commercial 
procurement, July-September § ship- 
ment. 

14,000 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of flour allocated to Centre d’ Entr 
Aide International aux Populations 
Civiles, in Geneva, Switzerland, for 
relief feeding in Europe—commercial 
procurement, July-September § ship- 
ment. 
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FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesora 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


. CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exws Mriure Co., Inman, Kan. 











A Specialty 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” Mills in the Heart of the 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 1400 Sacks 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 

sas, and secures most of its wheat 
~ directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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“OLYMPIC BREAD” BY AIR—Helms Bakeries officials look on as first 
daily shipment of their Olympic Bread is put aboard an American 
Airlines flagship at Los Angeles. The plane will start on a 6,000-mile 
journey to the training table of U.S. Olympic athletes in London. Left 
to right are: Earl Cox, vice president in charge of production for Helms; 
William Schroeder, managing director of the Helms Athletic Foundation; 
Mrs. Wilson, Los Angeles clubwoman; Jane Sterling, home economist for 
Helms, and Paul H. Helms, president of the baking company. 


American Bread to London... 


U.S. Olympie Athletes 
Reeeive Daily Bread Shipments 


LOS ANGELES — Following the 
tradition started in 1932, on July 19, 
Helms Bakeries, Los Angeles, made 
the first of daily shipments of their 
Olympic bread to U.S. athletes in 
London, via American Airlines. 
Among the dignitaries who joined 
Paul Helms in marking the first 
6,000-mile shipment were Fletcher 
Bowron, mayor of Los Angeles, Wil- 
liam May Garland, senior member of 
the American Olympic Committee, 
and the British consul at Los Angeles. 

Subsequent shipments are being 
made each midnight. The bread will 
be served on the training tables in 
London the following noon. The bread 
is flown from Los Angeles to New 
York where it is transferred to planes 
going direct to London. 


A specially wrapped and decorated 
package of the bread was sent to 
King George VI of England, patron 
of the XIVth Olympiad, accompanied 
by a letter. His Majesty was asked to 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS ALSO 
GET “OLYMPIC” BREAD 


LONDON — Because American 
newspaper correspondents have been 
complaining of food shortages, Paul 
H. Helms, owner of the Los Angeles 
Bakery, supplying bread to _ the 
Olympics by air, has included two 
cartons of bread in each of his over- 
seas shipments to be distributed to 
the newspapermen. “Next to seeing 
the Olympic Games in person the 
best thing is to read about them,” 
commented Mr. Helms. “I am cer- 
tain that our newspapermen will be 
able to paint better word pictures of 
the thrilling contests if they are not 
too hungry.” Los Angeles newspa- 
pers, news and radio services and 
civic leaders paid tribute to the 
manner in which America is keeping 
its athletes supplied with fresh 
bread. One Los Angeles paper gave 
editorial tribute to the enterprise of 
Mr. Helms. 





break bread with the American ath- 
letes “in a spirit of good will and 
sportsmanship.” 

When the Olympic games were 
held in the Los Angeles Coliseum in 
1932, a similar loaf of Olympic bread 
was sent to President Herbert Hoover 
who used it at the White House table. 

Helms has used the trademark of 
Olympic Bread since the 1932 games 
at Los Angeles, when the bakery was 
chosen to supply all the bread for 
the athletes of all nations competing. 
The assignment was handled with 
outstanding success, due to months 
of research and experiment which re- 
sulted in giving the athletes of each 
nationality the same bread they were 
accustomed to at home. 

Helms Bakeries has been carrying 
full-page newspaper advertisements 
with color inserts in the Los Angeles 
newspapers, giving the public the 
story of how Helms is_ supplying 
Olympic athletes with nourishing 
American bread. 

The Helms formulas were officially 
adopted by the Olympic Committee 
members and when the games were 
held in Berlin in 1936, Paul Helms 
donated them so visiting athletes 
could again eat their native breads. 
He also sent one of his own bakers 
to Berlin to assist in the making of 
bread there. 
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STOCKHOLDERS IN DU PONT 
FIRM INCREASE OVER ’47 


WILMINGTON—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., was owned by 
94,244 stockholders as of June 30, an 
increase of 821, over March 31, 1948, 
and 2,706 more than the number a 
year ago. 

There were 76,687 holders of com- 
mon stock and 23,627 of preferred 
stock as the second quarter of 1948 
ended. The figures include 6,070 hold- 
ers of more than one class. Over 43,- 
900 holders were women, and every 
state in the Union was represented. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeeds continued to slump 
the past week, with the heavier offal pick- 
ing up speed in its toboggan to narrow 
the spread over bran. Demand has been 
virtually lacking in view of the increasingly 
favorable corn crop prospects. Mill offer- 
ings, while not large, have found outlets 
virtually closed and supplies of any size 
have been burdensome. Early this week 
there were indications that possibly the 
bran market might stabilize around cur- 
rent levels, as buyers began to show a little 
interest. There still is a very wide spread 
between bran and flour middlings—$19 ton 
—but no one cares to venture a guess on the 
manner in which the gap will be narrowed. 
Quotations Aug. 2: bran $41, standard midds. 
$45, flour midds. $60, red dog $67.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand light; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; pure bran $44.50, standard 
bran $43.50, flour midds. $66, mixed feed 
$60, red dog $74. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed is poor and 
supplies are much in excess of the demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $38.59, 
shorts $47.50. Prices reflect a decline of $4.50 
on bran and $5.50 on shorts, compared with 
the preceding week. 


Hutchinson: Little or no demand was 
experienced for millfeed, which again plum- 
meted $4@6. Mixed car business held up 
fairly well and accumulations are not yet 
burdensome. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $38@38.50, mill run $41@42.50, gray 
shorts $46@46.50. 

Salina: Demand is dull with bran $2@ 
2.50 ton lower and shorts $2.50@3 ton lower. 
Supplies are sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $39@40, gray shorts 
$49.50@50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps, 
bran $42@43, gray shorts $52@55, delivered 
TCP; about $% lower on both bran and 
shorts than previous week; demand fair. 


Denver: Millfeed prices remain about 
steady; demand at present is characterized 
as good, and supplies are just about able 
to keep pace with calls. Quotations: bran 
$43, shorts $53. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $4.50@ 
5.50 ton lower. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $40.50@41.50; mill run $45@46; shorts 
$49.50@50.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 ton 
higher. 

St. Louis: Demand is indifferent, and 
supplies are pressing. The market is weak; 
bran is $2.25 lower, gray shorts $1.50 off. 
Bran $43.50@44, gray shorts $42@42.50. 

Buffalo: Mixers and dealers are confining 
their purchases of millfeeds mostly to near- 
by needs. Offerings by the mills now are 
exceeding demand. There are indications, 
however, of a leveling off in prices for 
nearby shipments with futures now being 
quoted about $1.50 ton over current prices. 
Quotations, sacked, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran 
$51@52, standard midds. $54.50@55, flour 
midds. $66@66.50, red dog $72@73. 

Boston: Millfeeds continued their down- 
turn, with middlings suffering the maximum 
decline, losing $8. Spring bran is $1 lower. 
Mixed feeds and red dog lost $3.50 and 
$4, .respectively. Dealers report trading is 
extremely dull with buyers operating on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations: spring 
bran $58, middlings $61, mixed feeds $64, 
red dog $69. 


Philadelphia: Millfeed declined steadily 
although no more than usual for this sea- 
son. This has resulted in substantially in- 
creased supplies and a further price drop. 
Quotations show bran at $58@59, a decrease 
of $1 from last week. A $4 decline in the 
price of each of the following was noted: 
standard midds. $64@65, flour midds. $71@ 
72 and red dog $72@73. 

Atlanta: Little steady trading; trend un- 
steady; supply ample; wheat bran $52.75@ 
63.60, gray shorts $62.50@64. 

New Orleans: Buyers continue to exer- 
cise extreme caution in millfeed purchases. 
As a result most of the sales are for im- 
mediate shipment, with an occasional book- 
ing through August. Feed mixers and job- 
bers are actively interested. Export in- 
quiries are fairly active, but no actual 
sales are reported. Bran $46.75@47.50, shorts 
$55.25 @56.50. 


Portland: Mill run $47, middlings $52 
ton. 
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from last week): red bran and mill run 
$51, middlings $53; to Denver: red bran 
and mill run $58, middlings $60; to Calj- 
fornia: $58.50, middlings $60.50, f.0.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for millfeeds 
continues unabated. Quotations: bran $58.25, 
shorts $59.25, middlings $61.25, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues on 
the light side, with feeders going to sub- 
stitutes such as grains in the face of the 
continued high price for millfeed. The 45¢ 
bu. advance in wheat prices is expected to 
be reflected in a further boost in millfeed 
prices unless some federal subsidy is grant- 
ed Canadian millers. Stocks in dealers’ 


hands in this territory are comparatively 
small, but ample for current needs. Prices 
are.unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 


$56.80, shorts $57.80, middlings $60.80. 
Winnipeg: Millfeed continues in excelient 

demand, and the output from western mills 

is not sufficient to cope with the buying 


, orders. All supplies are moving freely, and 


eastern Canada is taking practically al! of 
the production from mills in the three prai- 
rie provinces. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, shorts 
$52.25. Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are down 
sharply again this week, but demand shrews 
no improvement as buyers continue to awuzit 
the transition to a new crop basis. Pure 
white rye flour $4.35, medium $4.15, dark 
$3.75 sacked, Minneapolis. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $6, white pat 
$7.10. . 





ot 


Atlanta: Demand light to fair; trend 
easier, down 35¢; supply ample; rye, white 
$6.05, dark $4.05. 

New York: Reductions in rye flour prices, 
reflecting weaker cash rye, have not caused 
marked improvement in demand. Bookings 
have increased, but only for small qua: 
ties for nearby needs. Pure white patents 
$4.75 @5.05. 


Chicago: A decline in rye flour pri 
did not induce buyers to enter the mar 
and only scattered small lot sales 
reported. Directions were fair. White p 
ent rye $4.70@5.15, medium $4.36@4 
dark $3.20@4.35. 

Buffalo: Buying of rye flours is sl: 
at the moment, with supplies ample. T 
trend is on the easy side as to deman 
as buyers are holding off in the Aope 
better prices. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffa! 
white $5.80, dark $3.80, medium $5.55. 

Philadelphia: A steady decline in pri: 
has failed to stimulate demand for r 
fiour. Sales continue on a strictly hand-t 
mouth basis, with sales only large enou 
to replenish depleted stocks for immedia 
needs. Quotations: white $5.25@5.30, dow: 
20@30¢ from a week earlier. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10¢ bag. Sal 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure whi' 
$5.75, medium $5.50, dark $3.75, rye m« 
$5.25. 


7 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Not much moveme: 
of these products. Quotations: rolled oat 
in 80-lb. cottons $4.60, oatmeal in 98-lb 
jutes $5.55, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is little change in th 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal. Trad 
is seasonal and supplies are moving fre 
ly, with no accumulation. Mills, however 
are not operating full time in the produ 
tion of this commodity. Quotations July 31 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.55 in the thre« 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 

45. 





Stocks of Wheat in Interior Mills, Elevators 
and Warehouses, Combined with Stocks 
on Farms, July 1 
Average 
1937-46 1947 1948 
Thousand Bushels 


Class— 























Hard red winter .. 50,044 14,347 56,300 
Ogden: Millfeed business dragged during Soft red winter ... 17,351 8,086 14,709 
the past week, with mills making August Hard red spring .. 49,414 19,663 37,217 
deliveries contracted earlier in the year. ny eee 10,081 3,329 7,845 
Plants continue working to capacity six days White ............ 16,741 5,168 7,924 
a week and purchases made were on a 2 a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Quotations (up $5 eee ae 143,631 60,593 123,995 
STOCKS OF WHEAT AND RYE, JULY 1, 1948, WITH COMPARISONS 

Grain Position July 1, July 1, July 1, April 1, July 1, 
1945 1946 1947 1948 1948 

WHEAT— Thousand Bushels 
2... Lene? Te eTIPIT Pelee 87,703 41,606 256,533 94,312 
**Commodity Credit Corp. .......... 23,700 7,351 500 3,845 2,530 
PRUNE ove cc ccc ceccccovecesueste 67,185 * 29,917 8,129 70,174 34,065 
* tMerchant Mille .........seccesess 58,463 12,838 24,591 73,714 34,300 
* ttInt. Mills, Elev. & Warehouses. . 42,129 8,376 10,116 75,382 29,683 
WOMEE “pessdcvebkoevdbiceccscsssevis 279,180 100,088 83,813 479,648 194,890 

RYE— 

CE GRMN ccccccccccccescrcccsetcess 3,030 1,050 600 4,434 1,700 
PRORIINES 0c ot bh ectirsscavecseues 6,599 322 1,024 1,521 631 
* ttInt. Mills, Elev. and Warehouses. 2,537 905 722 2,211 1,111 
WORE si ceddccucedsesovtesevbccse 12,166 2,277 2,346 8,166 3,342 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting Board. 
**Owned by CCC, stored in their own steel and wooden bins and in transit. 
tCommercial stocks reported by Grain Branch, PMA, at 40 terminal cities. 
tMills reporting to the Bureau of the Census on milling and stocks of flour. 
3tAll off-farm storages not otherwise designated for each grain. 
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Morris R. Stanley 


TO VICTOR SALES POST—The ap- 
pointment of Morris R. Stanley to as- 
sistant director of sales of Victor 
Chemical Works, manufacturers of 
phosphorus and phosphorus chemicals, 
was announced by O..H. Raschke, vice 
president. Manager of the planning 
department of Victor for the past 
four years, Mr. Stanley will assume 
his new duties immediately. Since 
joining the company in 1923, his af- 
filiation with Victor has been un- 
broken, except for the period of 
World War II when he served on the 
War Production Board, in Washing- 
ton, D.C, 











PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 
OFFERED TO RICE GROWERS 


WASHINGTON—Tht U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that price support for 1948 crop rice 
will be available to producers through 
purchase agreements as well as com- 
modity loans. The loan program, with 
loans to be available to growers at 
90% of parity as of Aug. 1, 1948, was 
announced by the department June 
14, 1948. 

Purchase agreements will be of- 
fered to producers on 1948 crop rice 
from time of harvest through Dec. 31, 
1948, in states and counties where 
loans are available. Under purchase 
agreements the producer will state 
the maximum quantity of eligible rice 
upon which he desires an option to 
deliver to Commodity Credit Corp. at 
a price equal to the applicable loan 
rate. The CCC will accept any quan- 
tity up to the maximum stated by 
the producer during the 30-day period 
immediately following the maturity 
date of the 1948 loans. Rice loans will 
mature on April 30, 1949, or earlier 
on demand. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. E. KUNZE APPOINTED TO 
ECA PROCUREMENT POST 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Edward E. Kunze, former chief of 
the State Department procurement 
control division, as director of the 
Procurement Operations division in 
the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was announced recently by 
ECA. 

Mr. Kunze, 42, of Hastings-on-Hud- 
Son, N.Y., has been in procurement 
Work for the army as well as the 
State Department. Early in the war 
he served as program planning offi- 
cer for the production division of the 
Army Service Forces. Later, as a 













colonel, he was assistant director of 
transportation at headquarters of the 
South East Asia Command of the 
army. 

During his service with the State 
Department, which began in 1946, he 
was responsible for the procurement 
and shipment of supplies furnished by 
the U.S. under the various foreign 
aid program which preceded the 
European recovery program. 

Prior to his army service, he was 
associated with the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York and from 
1925 to 1942 was office manager of 
Gilbert Eliott & Co., New York in- 
vestment banking firm. 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
EARNINGS $1.48 A SHARE 


NEW YORK—tThe Corn Products 
Refining Co. and its subsidiary sales 
companies showed a net income of 
$4,600,492 after taxes and all charges 
in the first six months of this year. 
Earnings declined to $1.48 a share 
on common stock as compared with 
$3.21 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

Morris Sayre, the company’s presi- 
dent, told stockholders in the semi- 
annual report that current sales vol- 
ume, though behind this time last 








79 


year, has improved over the first 
quarter of 1948. ‘“‘We believe our vol- 
ume will be maintained in the third 
quarter,” he said, “but this will de- 
pend largely on the price of corn pre- 
vailing until the new crop is avail- 
able.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BARGE CANAL USE UP 
BUFFALO—S hipments on the 
Barge canal are 46% greater so far 
than last year, according to Charles 
H., Sells, New York state superintend- 
ent of public works. Of the 132,664 
tons that moved last week over the 
waterway, 18,630 tons was wheat. 
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®@ You know how DCA pioneered in machinery de- 
velopment, made the donut a popularly-priced, 
high-volume sales leader. Constant refinements in 
DCA automatic machinery help keep production 
costs low (the lower the consumer price, the higher 


your sales and profits). 





@ Good merchandising increases your 
sales. Who but DCA gives you aggressive 
sales merchandising, all year ‘round? 
National advertising, posters, display 
cards, display ideas. And, the DCA na- 
tion-wide sampling program to consumers 
wins new donut business . . . builds sales 
for you. Send for merchandising plans 
for 20th Annual donut month production. 


How DCA long-range planning 
builds your sales...saves you money 


DCA RESEARCH AND PLANNING. ..THE 
CORNERSTONE OF A $200,000,000 BUSINESS 





®@ You know research pays off... by constantly improving the quality 
of DCA products, by establishing a rigid quality control in production 
(this is your guarantee of absolute product uniformity . . . eliminating 


costly failures in your own production). Yes . . . DCA research saves 


you money. 





Doughnut Corporation > America 


“Serving the industry for 28 years” 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 
AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 
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Newfoundland May 
Join Canada as 
New Province 


TORONTO — Latest advices from 
Ottawa encourage belief that union 
of Newfoundland, and Canada will 
be consummated shortly. The island 
people voted for union in_ their 
plebiscite, but the majority was not 
as great as some in both countries 
had hoped. The formal arrangements 
and procedure necessary to comple- 
tion of this union are now under way 
and will be carried through as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

The addition of Newfoundland to 
the Canadian Dominion will make 
the number of provinces 10 and will 
greatly strengthen the Canadian sit- 
uation on the Atlantic Coast. When 
the union is finally consummated ap- 
propriate announcements will be 
made by Gerat Britain, Newfound- 
land and Canada. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISS BROEKMAN HONORED 
BY TORONTO FLOUR TRADE 


TORONTO—Mr. F. H. Dunsford, 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. St. 
Mary’s, Ont., gave a luncheon at the 
King Edward Hotel here July 22 in 
honor of Miss L. F. Broekman, who 








recently retired after 50 years’ serv-- 


ice in the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

The luncheon was intended to ex- 
press the good wishes of Ontario 
flour millers. Miss Broekman broke 
her return journey from a tour of 
Canada and the U.S. meeting her 
friends in the flour trade by spend- 
ing some days in Toronto. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA’S WHEAT EXPORTS 
REACH 11,193,979 BU. 


TORONTO — During June Canada 
exported 11,193,979 bu. wheat and 
1,041,452 bbl. flour. Of these amounts 
British Empire sources took 11,059,- 
375 bu. wheat and 940,879 bbl. flour. 
The balance of wheat exported went 
to three foreign countries, but some 
20 countries shared in the flour, 
among which were Brazil, taking 25,- 
742 bbl., Norway, 20,016 bbl., Domini- 
can Republic 15,610 bbl., and Venez- 
uela 11,284 bbl. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


MASTER BAKER MILLS 
INCREASE PLANT CAPACITY 


TORONTO — The Master Baker 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., ad- 
vises that its milling capacity has 
been increased from the former 500 
bbl. daily to 1,500 sacks daily. The 
plant itself has also been completely 
modernized and fitted for grinding 
both soft and hard wheats. It is also 
fitted for the production of semolina 
to be used by the Canadian Beauty 
Macaroni Co., the parent concern. 











The macaroni plant now covers 
75,000 sq. ft. of ground and is 
equipped with the latest type of 
automatic machinery. Changes and 
enlargements in the macaroni plant 
make it the biggest in western 
Canada. 

J. A. Tosey is the managing direc- 
tor of these two Canadian companies, 
D. C. Richardson, general superin- 
tendent and G. Zabzinski head miller. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOXCARS TO GRAIN AREAS 


TORONTO—Canada’s two largest 
railway systems are cooperating to 
get 40,000 empty boxcars moving west 
in time for the western grain crop 
which will soon be commencing to 
flow into country elevators. 


a 
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Increased Incentives 


Offered in Scheme 


of Price Cutting 


LONDON—tThe failure of some re- 
tail cooperatives to join in the price 
cutting scheme for rationed foods has 


led to increased incentives being of- © 


fered by the wholesale societies. 

The English Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society has decided that retail 
societies operating the whole range 
of reduced prices recommended by 
the National Cooperative Authority 
will receive a special bonus of 6% 
on purchases instead of the 5% orig- 
inally offered. Societies excluding 
bread from the reduced price lists 
will qualify for a bonus of 5% on 
all other price cut grocery com- 
modities. 

The Scottish society has offered 
a one third contribution to the cost 
of the reduction on flour used for 
bread as well as a 5% bonus on all 
other commodities. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORAGE RATES RAISED 


WINNIPEG—tThe Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada last week 
authorized increased maximum eleva- 
tion and storage charges effective 
Aug. 1, 1948. The authorization was 
in a sense approval of the increase in 
maximum charges to be made by li- 
censees of elevators, and requested 
by the line elevator companies, Unit- 
ed Grain Growers, and the three 
wheat pools about two weeks ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PLANT OPENED BY 
CANADIAN DOUGHNUT CO. 


TORONTO — Canadian Doughnut 
Co., Ltd., opened its new plant in 
Montreal early in June. At the open- 
ing ceremonies it played host to chil- 
dren from the School for Crippled 
Children and veterans from St. 
Mary’s Veterans Hospital as well as 
representatives of Quebec’s leading 
bakeries. The new plant comprises 
an area of 15,000 sq. ft. and embodies 
improved types of automatic donut 
frying machines, coolers, conveyors, 
sugaring machines, glazing and top- 
ping equipment and packaging and 
wrapping machinery. 








Strong Protests 


Registered Against 


Freight Increase 


WINNIPEG—Western Canada, 
rural and urban areas alike, are up in 
arms over the new application by the 
Canadian railway companies for a 
further 20% increase in freight rates. 
All of the provinces in Canada, with 
the exception of Ontario and Quebec, 
will continue to contest the 21% in- 
crease in rates allowed by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners in May 
this year, regardless of the new ap- 
plication for increased rates. 

The new application by the rail- 
ways for increased rates seeks a 15% 
interim increase, and a permanent 
boost of 20%. It is pointed out that the 
new 20% increase, if granted, would 
be 20% of 121%, which would make 
the new level of rates 45% above the 
rate levels in effect at the beginning 
of April this year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GEORGE R. PATERSON 
NAMED TO IEFC POST 


TORONTO—George Rosco Pater- 
son, agricultural counsellor at the 
Canadian Embassy in Washington, 
has been elected chairman of the 
International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee. Mr. Paterson was born in 
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Ontario and graduated from the 
University of Toronto (Ontario Agri- 
cultural College at Guelph) with a 
BSA degree. He joined the Trade 
Commissioner in 1939. Prior to join- 
ing this service Mr. Paterson was 
employed as a marketing specialist 
and agricultural representative with 
the Ontario department of agricul- 
ture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS UP 


WINNIPEG — Overseas shipments 
of Canadian wheat only for the week 
ended July 22 aggregated 4,092,000 
bu., compared with 3,300,000 the week 
previous, and 3,519,000 for the same 
week a year ago. With less than two 
weeks of the 1947-48 crop year re- 
maining, overseas export clearances 
of Canadian wheat on July 22, totaled 
just under 129,250,000 bu., compared 
with 159,260,000 for the same period 
a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STEPHEN SAXBY NAMED 
BY GENERAL BAKERIES 


TORONTO — The election of 
Stephen R. Saxby as vice president 
and general manager of General 
Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, has been 
announced by J. W. Horsey, presi- 
dent. Mr. Saxby. will be responsible 
for the company’s operations across 
Canada. He has had wide experience 
in the baking industry for more than 
20 years and is a past chairman of 
the National Council of the Baking 
Industry and a chairman of the 
Bakery Foods Foundation. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORM DAMAGES CROPS 


TORONTO—Ontario recently felt 
the effect of the worst storm of this 
season when hail, wind, lightning and 
rain combined to run the crop dam- 
age bill to approximately one million 
dollars. Property damage caused by 
the storm was negligible compared 
to damage to grain, tobacco, fruit 
and vegetable crops. 














All European Countries Maintain 
Controls on Foreign Flour Imports 


LONDON—Although all European 
countries have a policy of strict con- 
trol of flour imports, the position 
varies from time to time accord- 
ing to local circumstances. Latest 
reports from correspondents of The 
Northwestern Miller indicate the 
present positions in Greece, Holland 
and France are as follows: 

Greece—Imports of flour into 
Greece are now under the direct 
control of the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece whose policy is to 
encourage the use of local milling 
facilities. As a result the import of 
flour has been cut to a minimum and 
trade with Canada has been adverse- 
ly affected. Greece is to receive some 
aid under the European Recovery 
Program, but the extent of the im- 
port Flour Bureau) of Prins Hen- 
dicated officially. 

Holland—The only buyer of flour 
in Holland is the government con- 
trolled Voedselvoorziening Import 
Bureau (Food Supply Import Bu- 
reau) through the medium of the 
recognized flour importers. The flour 
importers are organized by the 
Stichting Importbloem Bureau (Im- 
port Flour Bureau) of Prins Hen- 
drikkade 20/21, Amsterdam. 

The procedure followed in market- 
ing flour in the Netherlands is for 
the Canadian and American export- 





er to cable an offer to its Nether- 
lands agent who passes this on to 
the Import Flour Bureau. This bod: 
after consulting with the Food Sup- 
ply Import Bureau, accepts or re- 
jects the offer. 

To certain extent, therefore, th: 
Dutch trade is carried on through 
private channels, although control i 
still in evidence. 

The system in force explains wh) 
Dutch importers are interested in in- 
creasing their connections’ wit! 
American and Canadian exporters a’ 
the present time. 

Under the terms of the Benelu> 
Customs Union, which came into ef 
fect at the beginning of the year, ‘ 
3% import duty is levied agains! 
imported flour, with the exceptior 
that a maximum of 50,000 tons a yea! 
is duty free. At present the Dutcl 
government is the only buyer and 
the duty has been’ temporarily 
waived. If, however, trade was com- 
pletely decontrolled the imports 
would have to bear the duty. 

France—The import of flour into 
France is controlled by the Office 
National Interprofessionnel des Ce- 
reales on behalf of the French gov 
ernment. This office deals directly 
with the foreign sellers and no li 
censes are granted to private im- 
porters. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 
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LONDON — The British Ministry 
of Food is frequently criticized, 
poth by parliamentarians and by 
traders on the grounds that insuffi- 
cient energy is shown by the gov- 
ernment’s bulk buyers in purchasing 
all the cereals and cereal byproducts 
that are available in the world at the 
right time and at the right price. 
Suggestions have been made that 
other experts could be found to ob- 
tain better results while the ad- 
vantages of reverting to the old sys- 
tem of private enterprise are brought 
home to the government as often as 
opportunity permits. While not ac- 
cepting the proposition that private 
traders could not do better than the 
bulk buyers, British flour and feed 
men were pleased to hear the tribute 
paid by Dr. Edith Summerskill, 
parliamentary secretary to the Min- 
istry of Food, to James V. Rank of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd., London. 

Dr. Summerskill, speaking in the 
house of commons said that Mr. 
Rank, the government’s cereals buy- 
er, was a man who had spent his life 
in the cereal world and continued 
“I agree that there are other experts 
who no doubt are prepared to take 
Mr. Rank’s place, and that is always 
our argument when members op- 
posite ask, as I think a member 
asked on the last food estimates, 
‘Are you sure these men are political- 
ly in accord with you and are really 
looking for food?’ There are others 
and these experts of ours know full 
well that it is an honor to serve a 
big government department. Mr. 
Rank, like the other food experts we 
employ, is always on his toes, and I 
cannot believe that the member, if 
pressed, could give us the name of 
a man who knows where he can ob- 
tain cereals in a place of which Mr. 
Rank is ignorant.” 


x kk 


Mr. Rank, as a civil servant, 
albeit temporarily, is unable to com- 
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ment upon the subject. Neither is 
Joseph H. Pillman of Pillman & 
Phillips, Ltd., London, who conducts 
the imported flour department of 
the Ministry of Food. Mr. Pillman 
ranks high in the estimation of his 
fellow flour importers as witness his 
recent election to the presidency of 
the National Association of Flour 
Importers. There is little doubt, that 
if given a choice, both Mr. Rank and 
Mr. Pillman would prefer to be free 
of the bureaucracy which is always 
associated with governmental control, 
and to return once again to the sys- 
tem of private enterprise. 

Abundant world harvests for the 
next two or three years, plus a set- 
tlement of the world’s currency dif- 
ficulties, might well enable the 
tenets of private enterprise to be re- 
adopted but till then men like these 
will continue to do their best for 
the provisioning of the country. The 
tribute paid to Mr. Rank, and, by 
inference, to all those in his depart- 
ment is timely and has rightly earned 
the approbation of traders. 


x kk 


Flour confectionery, biscuits and 
spaghetti will be derationed in The 
Netherlands from Aug. 1. The coun- 
try has made a remarkable economic 
recovery since the end of the war 
and importers are looking forward 
to the next stage of decontrol which 
might involve greater freedom for 
the flour trade. 


xk 


The minister of food was asked in 
the British house of commons the 
overall percentage saving of flour as 
a result of the rationing of bread 
since decontrolled. It was stated that 
deliveries of flour for human con- 
sumption in the U.K. amounted to 
6% less for each person in the year 
to June, 1948, than in the year to 
July, 1946, when rationing began. A 
member of parliament, however, 
stated that according to statistics 
published by another government de- 
partment the saving was only 1!,%. 
He attributed this saving to the use 
of the smaller loaf and not to the 
effects of rationing the number of 
loaves to each person. He suggested 
that the scheme for voluntary sav- 
ing propounded by the baking trade 
would have allowed a saving of at 
least 5% in flour consumption with- 
out the expenses of administration 
necessitated by the rationing scheme. 
Agitation in Britain for the abolition 
of bread rationing, which is now 
largely ignored by most bakers, has 
left the minister unmoved and no an- 
nouncement is expected until after 


‘the harvest. 


xk 


Hopes of increased supplies of 
Australian flour coming to Britain 
this year have been increased by the 
easing of the shipping position which 
has made the long haul a practical 
possibility. Although the Australian 
wheat price is 40¢ bu. higher than 
the American, the consequent saving 
of dollars is attractive to the British 
government. 
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Factories: 
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TORONTO, ONT. 


Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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European Trade Plans Viewed 
Favorably by Flour Importers 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


“European Manager of The 
Northwestern Miller 


LONDON—tThe European flour im- 
porting trade is watching with inter- 
est the deliberations of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion in Paris, currently highlighted 
by the visit to Europe of Paul Hoff- 
man, E.C.A. administrator. 

The main obstacle to any improve- 
ment in the flour trade is the pre- 
vailing lack of dollars, and any 
schemes put forward with the ulti- 
mate object of making currency 
available for American and Canadian 
goods is considered by observers to 
be a helpful sign for the future of 
the trade. 

The OEEC has now announced a 
major achievement in long term 
European cooperation after months 
of intensive technical discussion. 
This was the ratification by the 
council of the outlines of a scheme 
of multilateral payments which, it is 
hoped, will break the deadlock in 
trade between the countries of Eu- 
rope participating in the European 
Recovery Program, since the princi- 
ple obstacle to trade in the past has 
not been customs regulations but 
shortages of the means of payment. 

British importers, however, realize 
that the rehabilitation of the US. 
flour trade depends upon the ability 
of their government to _ abolish 
the 10% ad valorem duty, an obsta- 
cle which equals the shortage of dol- 
lars in importance. 


Under the new scheme dollars will 
be made available by pooling part of 
the proceeds of the sale of goods un- 
der ERP in order to stimulate Eur- 
opean exchanges. For instance, Bel- 
gian exports to Britain or British ex- 
ports to France, now seriously cur- 
tailed for want of Belgian francs and 
pounds sterling, will, once the agree- 
ment is in force, be resumed in the 
normal way. 


The European payment plan has 
been sent to Averell Harriman, U.S. 
ERP ambassador. By it, new dollar 
funds will be made available to the 
16 participating nations so that they 
can buy what they need and use the 
money earned by exports to one coun- 
try to pay for goods imported from 
another. 

The European Recovery Program is 
designed to bring about an expansion 
of western European production and 
trade, and American officials are 
rightly insistent on this point, say 
observers. Mr. Hoffman is pressing 
his views on the European finance 
ministers, and he has stated that he 
could not see why Europe could not 
follow the American example, where 
prosperity was largely based on the 
free and unrestricted flow of men 
and goods between the 48 states. 


Trade Return Seen 


Once European trade is on its feet 
and the dollar shortage straightened 
out, trade between the U.S. and Can- 
ada on the one hand and Europe on 
the other can again come into its 
own. In any case, improvement in the 
near future can be expected to have 
favorable repercussions on the flour 
trade. Britain will welcome the pro- 
vision of facilities for the carrying 
out of the Canadian contract, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps will probably in- 
itiate new discussions when he visits 
Canada in September. 


Far-sighted plans such as those be- 
ing developed by the OEEC will go 
far to strengthen Europe's ability to 
buy in dollar markets, and the pro- 
posals have been welcomed by trad- 
ers. The population of Europe has in- 
creased by 13 million since 1939, and 
there are no signs that growth will be 
checked. This means that larger im- 
ports of grain and flour will be re- 
quired in the future, and authorities 
consider that the steps taken to in- 
sure that the necessary dollars will 
be available are timely. 





British Food Minister Chilly 


LONDON—John Strachey, British 
minister of food, told a press confer- 
ence that he would be reluctant to 
recommend a reduction in the extrac- 
tion rate of flour to 72%, even if 
supplies of wheat warranted such a 
step. The minister stated that his re- 
luctance was on the grounds of health 
and he considered that the ideal ex- 
traction rate was between 72% and 
the present rate of 85%. 

While the minister was of the opin- 
ion that the present extraction rate 
was undesirably high, there was no 
immediate prospect of a reduction. To 
the suggestion that the extra feed- 
stuffs available from a 5% reduction 
would mean 150 million gal. of milk 
yearly or 50,000 tons bacon, he re- 
plied, “It would be a highly desirable 
thing to do but you could achieve the 
same purpose by importing more corn 
or barley. It is a question of price 
ratios.” 

Claiming that bread rationing had 
been a success, Mr. Strachey said 
that the estimated saving of 7% by ra- 
tioning had turned out to be extraor- 





Toward 72% Flour Extraction 


dinarily accurate. In the first year 
the saving was 9% and in the sec- 
ond 6%. The weekly offtake of flour 
before rationing was 103,000 tons. The 
first six months after rationing it av- 
eraged 90,000 tons, the second six 
months 99,300 tons, the third six 
months 99,400 tons and in the past 
six months 101,000 tons. The figures 
in May and June showed a weekly 
average offtake of 104,000 tons. 

The minister said that the cereals 
and rice position of the world was 
now easier and that the price of 
wheat was likely to drop further in 
the next six months. 


While the abolition of bread ra- 
tioning, with its attendant form-fill- 
ing and administrative inconvenience 
was welcomed by the trade, it was 
realized that the system of rationing 
had been replaced by a system of re- 
strictions. Further supplies of flour 
will be delivered on a percentage ba- 
sis of the deliveries over the past 12 
months. The system does not provide 
any increased quantities of flour. Sup- 
plies are, however, considered to be 





ample providing there is no leakage 
to the black market for the feeding 
of animals, a state of affairs which 
caused the introduction of rationing 
in July, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRST 1948 VESSEL 
SAILS FOR CHURCHILL 


WINNIPEG — The S.S. North-An- 
glia left Newcastle-on-Tyne, July 24, 
bound for Port Churchill, Manitoba. 
The first vessel to open 1948 naviga- 
tion at the northern port carries 721 
tons of cargo for western Canada. 
The North-Anglia will load wheat, 








timber and other prairie products for 


overseas destinations. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 
EXPORTS MOSTLY TO U.K. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled slightly more than 3,250,000 
bu. The bulk total included more 
than 3,000,000 bu., worked to the 
U.K., of which 507,000 bu. was in the 
form of flour. The remainder was all 
flour worked to Class 2 destinations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW BUCKWHEAT STRAIN 
OKAYED FOR MARITIMES 


TORONTO—A strain of buckwheat 
developed at the dominion experi- 
mental station at Fredericton, N.B., 
has recently been licensed as the 
Welsford variety and is now recom- 
mended for general use in the Mari- 
times. It is a rough-hulled type and 
has been found in several years’ tests 
to be especially vigorous in growth. 
Its maturity period is about the same 
as others of the same type. Rough- 
hulled buckwheat suits the eastern 
parts of Canada better than the 
smooth-hulled because they are more 
resistant to early frosts, less affected 
by other adverse conditions and heav- 
ier in yield. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANBORN MILL SOLD 


BUFFALO—Erwin Pfohl and Clar- 
ence Kroening have taken over the 
Hudson mill at Sanborn, N.Y., which 
was started in 1898 by James Boun- 
ton and Ben Luther Hudson, broth- 
ers, who are retiring after a half cen- 
tury of operation. The Hudson broth- 
ers came originally from Culpepper, 
Va., and at one time produced 175 
bbl. of flour daily, as well as enjoy- 
ing a large feed business. 
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No Delivery Quotas 
for Canadians on 
1949 Flax and Rye 


WINNIPEG—There will be no de- 
livery quotas established on flax and 
rye for the 1948-49 crop year. Deliv- 
ery quotas on wheat, oats and barley 
will be left “open” at the start of the 
new crop year until deliveries and 
shipments of the new crop reach such 
volume that it may be necessary to 
establish local delivery quotas on cer- 
tain grains. 

In making the announcement, the 
Canadian Wheat Board said that such 
local delivery quotas, if and when 
established will be as liberal as poss- 
ible. Whether quotas are established 
or not, all deliveries of wheat, oats 
and barley must be made in the per- 
mit book and deliveries made at the 
delivery point designated in the book. 
The only exception will be where the 
producer has obtained written per- 
mission to deliver elsewhere. Flax 
and rye may be delivered to any de- 
livery point, without entry in the de- 
livery permit book. 

The Board has also advised the 
trade that pending publication of the 
fixed minimum prices for the 1948- 
49 season, producers delivering wheat 
on or after July 31, 1948, will be re- 
quired to take storage tickets from 
the elevator company covering such 
deliveries. The storage tickets will 
be surrendered and cash settlement 
made by the elevator company as 
soon as the 1948-49 prices are 
available. " 


No storage charges or interest on 
advances should be charged to the 
producer in respect of such deliveries, 
the Board states. It will make ar- 
rangements to adjust these charges 
with the elevator company. 

The trade has also been notified 
that consigned and platform cars of 
flaxseed en route as at July 31, 1948, 
may be delivered to the Board on the 
1947-48 price basis of $5.50 per bu. 
basis No. 1 C.W. Flaxseed in store at 
Canadian Lakehead ports. This ap- 
plies only providing the bill of lading 
shows acceptance of the shipment 
by the railway company prior to 
August 1, 1948, and that the ship- 
ping company has the producer's 
instructions in writing prior to the 
same date, to deliver such flaxseed 
to the Canadian Wheat Board. 





SECOND STORY DELIVERY—The Jacob Rubinoff Co., Vineland, N.J., 
manufacturer of poultry feeds, is experimenting with a new method of 
delivery, pictured above. Utilizing a high lift platform on a truck, 100 Ib. 
feed bags can be carried to the second and third stories of poultry laying 
houses with great savings in time and labor. 
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MAKES A GOOD MIXER! 





Seriously, if rapid salt solubility is a 
particular problem in your manufac- 
turing or processing, you might be 
interested in knowing why Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt is such 
a fine “mixer.” 

Unlike slow crystallization meth- 
ods, the Alberger system makes use of 
high brine pressure which is devel- 
oped to such an extent that super- 
saturation takes place in a special 
chamber. When this pressure is sud- 
denly released, the salt is literally 
blasted out of solution into fine 
“flasher flakes”—all within a fraction 
of a second! 





These microscopically small “flasher 
flakes” differ from the usual type of 
salt crystal because they possess a 
high specific surface which permits 
them to dissolve much faster than or- 
dinary salt crystals. 

If you require a quick-dissolving 
salt, you can count on Diamond Crys- 
tal Alberger Salt for more rapid solu- 
bility. Our Technical Director will 
gladly recommend the correct Dia- 
mond Crystal product for best results 
in your processing. Write: Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-17, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


AMberger 
PROCESS SA ‘he 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MBG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














“The Rolling Pin Brand” 





CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 
017 W. Washington Biv Chicate 7, llineis 
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Indian Committee 
Plans to Increase 


Grain Production 


LONDON —tThe Food Grains Policy 
Committee of the government of 
India has reported that in order to 
remove the constant threat of scarc- 
ity, famine and helpless dependence 
on imports to which the country is 
exposed, food grains production must 
be increased by 10 million tons annu- 
ally. ; 

The report emphasized that large 
scale multipurpose projects to pro- 
vide assured irrigation, intensive ef- 
forts to raise production from land 
already under cultivation by the in- 
creased use of water, fertilizers and 
improved seeds and the development 
of waste land must be an integral 
part of the comprehensive food pro- 
duction policy for the immediate fu- 
ture. 

To put this plan into operation the 
report suggested that a central board 
for agricultural planning should be 
set up. 

The increase expected from the 
multipurpose projects is 4 million 
tons and from existing food produc- 
tion plans 3 million tons within the 
next five years. The gap of 3 million 
tons is expected to be bridged by the 


reclamation and cultivation of waste - 


lands. 

The committee also recommended 
that the present dependence on im- 
ports of food grains from abroad 
should be terminated within a period 
of five years. Meanwhile, food im- 
ports should continue as a govern- 
ment monopoly, but the desirability 
of setting up an executive organiza- 
tion to handle grain imports under 
the government’s auspices ought to 
be investigated, the committee point- 
ed out. 

A minimum reserve of one million 
tons of wheat and rice should be 
maintained throughout the five-year 
period, stated the committee. 

The rice committee of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council has 
approved the allocation of 825,000 
tons of rice for India for the cur- 
rent year. Increased exports of rice 
from Burma and Siam are confidently 
expected. 

Present food prospects in India 
are said to be the best since the end 
of the war. Threshing yields are high 
and the quality is excellent. Paki- 
stan expects to have a surplus of 
wheat which will be available for 
sale to India. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


JAPAN EXPECTS LARGER 
HARVEST THAN IN 1947 


LONDON—Reports on the pros- 
pects of the Japanese cereal crop, 
issued by the offices of the Nihon 
Keizai, reveal that sowing last fall 
was delayed by cold and poor rain- 
fall, whereas subsequent high tem- 
peratures and excessive rainfall since 
the middle of February have caused 
premature growth and a consequent 
weakening of plants. 

Although fertilizer supplies were 
adequate and damage from insects 
and disease negligible, growth 
throughout the country is considered 
to be only fair. The yield from each 
tan (0.24 acres) is expected to be less 
than that obtained last year, al- 
though the total harvest will be 
higher in view of the increased acre- 
age sown. 

The harvest is expected to be in 
the region of 19 million koku (97,- 
280,000 bu.) wheat and barley. No 
estimate of the rice crop has been 
issued. 
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SINCE 1842 
KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 
601-621 WEST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


BAKING SPICES 


GINGER 


By far the most important spice derived from underground 
stems, ginger was used. as a medicine for centuries, as, indeed, 
it is to this day. 


Now, however, far more practical purposes have been 
added to the use of ginger, such as its employment in the bake- 
shop for making ginger-bread. 








Jamaican ginger is recognized as the best of the many 
varieties of the dried ginger products. After being carefully 
cleaned and prepared, it is dried in the sun, and is known as 
“unbleached” ginger. 


Many tasty bakery products, resulting in increased sales 
for the baking industry, are made with the use of ginger. The 
product as supplied by the KNICKERBOCKER MILLS Co. 
assures the best possible results. 





With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices, KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices— backed by years ot experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


New York’s Oldest Spice Millers 








HAVE 
SLOW BREAD SALES 
GOT YOU OVER A BARREL 


tay AP )~ 


HEY won't... if the barrel contains 

DAIRYLEA* Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids. 
Here's why. 

People judge bread by the way it 
looks and tastes. And when you use 
DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids you 
get better looking and better tasting 
bread everytime. 

Loaves made with DAIRYLEA Non-Fat 
Dry Milk Solids have a smooth, golden 
crust that doesn't flake off . . . rich, 
creamy crumbs . . . and moist, uniform 
texture that slices without crumbling. 
Don’t let bread sales get you over 
a barrel. 

Make sure you bake better bread by 
ordering DAIRYLEA Non-Fat Dry Milk 
Solids today. 
BAKERY -~-PROVED At Our 
Syracuse Testing Laboratory 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSN., INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. . 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use T 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flo 
w MOND PR 
AL 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











ELECTRIC SCREENS 
Kill flies, mosquitoes, moths, etc. 
Cheapest and best control of disease 
— Send for complete informa- 
01 

INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. 188, 1834 W. North Ave, Chicage 22, Ill. 
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KANSAS 


Adaptable —that is the word that 
describes SUNNY KANSAS. For 
this superior Flour will Fit right into 
your shop procedures and produce 
a top notch loaf with the kind of 
texture and eating qualities that 
really build sales. If you want a 


cure for bread production troubles, 


try the baking merits of SUNNY 
KANSAS. You'll like it. 


Ww 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS (CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA o KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











B. A. ECRHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


o MILLERS OF 
WHEAT and RYE e 
FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. ° KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 












USDA Increases 
Sugar Quota to 
7,200,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a slight increase in the 1948 U.S. sug- 
ar quota set under provisions of the 
Sugar Act of 1948. The new quota 
is 7,200,000 tons, compared with the 
7,000,000-ton level which had been 
declared earlier, following two reduc- 
tions. 


The quota increase came following - 


the protests voiced by representa- 
tives of industrial sugar users against 
the recent USDA action in reducing 
the quota to the 7,000,000-ton level. 
The industrial users’ July 9 letter to 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, also urged that the quota 
be increased. Signatories included 
Joseph M. Creed, Washington coun- 
sel of the American Bakers Assn., and 
William A. Quinlan, general counsel 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

The USDA, however, cited the sig- 
nificant increase in demand and the 
approach of the canning season as 
reasons for the increase in the quota. 

This condition was predicted by 
Mr. Creed of the ABA when he pro- 
tested the earlier reduction in the 
sugar quota. However, in this in- 
stance the Secretary of Agriculture 
failed to make any personal comment 
on this about-face at the department. 
On other occasions, Mr. Brannan has 
made calculated efforts to call atten- 
tion to alleged derelictions of the 
trade. 

The slight increase in the sugar 
quota was accomplished through a re- 
distribution of unfilled quotas from 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico, assigning 
Cuba an additional 197,280 tons and 
2,720 tons from other sources except 
the Philippines. 
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MONSANTO ANNOUNCES 
2 PERSONNEL CHANGES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — The appoint- 
ment of Donald B, McCammond, 
Pembroke, Mass., as assistant to the 
director of industrial and public re- 
lations, Monsanto Chemical Co., was 
announced here July 28 by Handly 
Wright, department director. 

At the same time, Mr. Wright an- 
nounced the transfer of James G. 
Zack, divisional director of public 
relations for Monsanto’s plastics di- 
vision at Springfield, Mass., to St. 
Louis headquarters of the company. 
Mr. Zack will supervise industrial 
relations publications for the depart- 
ment. 

In his new assignment, Mr. Mc- 
Cammond will supervise eastern op- 
erations of the department. He will 
have direct charge of activities of 
the company’s public relations offices 
in Botson and Springfield, Mass., and 
in New York. He will continue to 
serve as divisional director of public 
relations for Monsanto’s Merrimac 
division with headquarters at Ev- 
erett, Mass. 
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APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 


KANSAS CITY — Application for 
membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade has been made by 
P. N. Ness, assistant in the wheat 
department of the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. The member- 
ship is on transfer from E. H. Sul- 
livan, Kansas City grain man. 
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Mennel 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO «= U.S.A. 











WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 


FIELD SEEDS 


Fond Gaciot 


Jak for F.0.8. or dalionred. prices| 


mocit 


ra m OMPANY = 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 
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"Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9) 


Trade observers appraise the situ- 
ation as follows: First, the proposed 
pact, because of its vagueness, in- 
equities and escape clauses, will be 
a far easier document to beat than 
a stronger draft which undoubtedly 
will be presented when the 81st Con- 
gress convenes; second, the present 
Congress contains more than the 
necessary one third minority which 
can reject the treaty, thereby kill- 

it. 

%, as‘ is now likely, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee fails to 
report the resubmitted pact for con- 
sideration on the floor for the rea- 
sons which have been advanced by 
such mild critics as Sen. Arthur Van- 
denberg (R., Mich.), there will be 
opportunity for another presentation 
of a similar type of agreement at the 
new session. 

The agreement, if passed over by 
this Congress, will not have been 
rejected on principle but because of 
technicalities, one trade observer 
claims. None of the senatorial critics 
of the agreement have entered ob- 
jections to the international pact on 
the grounds that it enters a wedge 
for the continued government mo- 
nopoly of the private grain. trade. 

xing further, this trade critic 
po nts out that the wheat pact is not 
unanimously opposed in grain trade 
circles on principle, but in many in- 
stances on the grounds that certain 
features of the pact as offered are 
unworkable. 


Free Enterprise Cited 


In the main the opposition of the 
milling, grain and feed industry to the 
agreement was directed to a de- 
tailed critical analysis of individual 
features of the proposal. The out- 
standing comment in opposition to 
the wheat agreement during the: re- 
cent hearings which attacked the 
basic principle was that made by 
John Locke, president of Millers Na- 
tional Federation, who told Sen. Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge (R., Mass.) at the 
recent hearings that he did not be- 
lieve that international agreements 
of this kind could compare in effec- 
tiveness with the individual efforts 
of the free enterprise of the milling 
and grain trades. 


Before a new Congress, which may 
be faced with the problem of grain 
surpluses, it is feared that a refined 
international wheat pact may be pre- 
sented wherein some of the more ob- 
jectionable features of the current 
proposal are eliminated or amended 
to meet trade objections. In short, the 
trade, which may have won a tempo- 
rary victory at this time, may have 
provided the advocates of interna- 
tional commodity agreements with 
constructive material through which 
corrections can be made, thereby de- 
priving the free enterprise partisans 
of much telling ammunition. 

For example, the escape clause as- 
pects of the present pact undoubtedly 
will be tightened. Price levels, there- 
fore, can be definitely determined. 
With a probable trend to lower price 
support guarantees to domestic pro- 
ducers, it is possible that the price 
levels of an international agreement 
can be reduced somewhat on the top 
end of the price range and lowered 
at the minimum level. In this way it 
appears possible to reduce the amount 
of. export subsidy which would be 
required. 

In short, the present trade fight 
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against the present wheat pact may 
have merely been a testing ground 
and a re-prouping of forces may find 
the supporters of this type of com- 
modity agreements on much'stronger 
tactical ground. 


Major Goal. Accomplished 

This trade analysis of. probabili- 
ties must be classed as hindsight, 
since the trade organized to fight 
the agreement this year with the 
goal of preventing its adoption. The 
strategy was to prevent it from 
reaching the floor of the Senate, be- 
cause it was uncertain that an ad- 
verse one third vote could be mus- 
tered against the treaty. The trade 
opposition accomplished that major 
goal and it is difficult to see how 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee can be persuaded to reverse 
itself and bring the treaty to the 
floor at this time. 

The proposal appears dead for this 
session, but the new administration, 
facing possible burdensome grain sur- 
pluses, may turn to this proposal, 
refined to meet the trade objec- 
tions that were made this séssion. If 
that condition occurs the trade will 
be forced to fight with its back to 
the wall with only the alleged threat 
to private enterprise as a defense. 

Another probability in connection 
with the agreement which the trade 
may face is that of having private 
grain trade representation on a pre- 
paratory committee which would 
draft a new agreement. During the 
sessions which formulated the re- 
cently rejected agreement, no U.S. 
trade representatives: were present. 
It is suspected that this oversight 
will not be repeated and if responsible 
trade members sit in on the confer- 
ences the trade as a whole may be 
stuck with decisions reached. 


USDA Comment 


In the current Wheat Situation re- 
port of USDA for May-June-July, 
1948, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture makes the following comment 
on the pact: 

“The International Wheat Council 
at a meeting in Washington on July 
7 decided to abandon further efforts 
to apply the International Wheat 
Agreement to the 1948 production. 
The agreement had not been rati- 
fied by the U.S. and by the govern- 
ments of a number of importing na- 
tions by July 1, 1948. Subsequently, 
representatives of some of those coun- 
tries which had already ratified the 
agreement withdrew because the 
guaranteed quantities of the coun- 
tries which had formally accepted 
the agreement were insufficient to 
insure its successful operation. 

“The meeting of July 7 agreed 
that later consideration should “be 
given to the -possibility of consider- 
ing an International Wheat Agree- 
ment on the lines of the document 
signed in March, 1948, to be brought 
into operation on August 1, 1949. A 
preparatory committee was appoint- 
ed to keep under review the pros- 
pects of concluding such a new agree- 
ment. This committee consisted of 
representatives of Australia, Benlux 
countries, Brazil, Canada, Egypt, 
US.” 





1948-49 Wheat Supplies 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on 


, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





(Continued from page 9) 


increase in the size of the carry-over, 
and the plentiful supply and lower 
cost of other grains. Prospects for 
the growing 1949 crops will again be 
an important price factor. 








High Low Close Close 
July 23, J 0, 
a 1948 —— -- 1948 

ES oon soya abs c oRRE aes Eh e ba eee 34% 28 29 288 
ID oo 5 ic nee daks cs taeda pebr ees se’ 42% 33% 3544 34 - 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .........-.-000e0008 98 93% 90% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .... - iti Sems owas 0% 34% 281%, Ven‘e 29 
EB nS ho ree 445g 38 42% 42% 
SE POND COU G o oan s checigaewessseesers 356% 2% 256 2% 
Continental Baking Co. ............000eeeeeee 17% 10% 17 15% 

ontinental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd, .......... 8414 ee 90 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............-.555 6634 59 63% 62 
CR IS vo vv eden taaters capone eye ne 24% 21 24% 24 
Gemsnns Wakes OO, 0. cicccccendossinvivssis 11% 8% 1 105% 
Gemerml Weeds Oem. oie cc cite cc cwewcccine 41 34 39 38 
GemewMl BEES, TRG. cic cr cccieececcccsveeseces 50% 401% 481%, 48 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. ............-. 108 97 ete 102 
PS ST ae ea eee ee 120 91 lll 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” .............. 9% 6% 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York .........: 35% 31% 32: 
OS 8 ran eee ae eee 63% 44% 58% 
eT BD Bh reer ere reer ee 30 26% 29% 29 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .............555 175% 164% eeee 167 
De ee Pee ee eee ree er ee 214% 16 19% 19 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. .............-... 103% 9814 103% 103 
Vo. OM BRT eee 62% Wy 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 25 32% $2 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 144 tke 147 
St. Regis Paper Co. 8 12% 11% 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................. 





United Biscuit of America .................:. 19 

Ware GMO GORe i ong th soc ces rch dc ccs ios 481% 37% 

Victor Chemical Co., $3.50 Pfd................ 96% 874% % 
Weer MR Obs. oc ove ccndcccesevcsedes * 


Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 
DB Be Se rire re 


Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 


7Standard Milling Co. ........ 


+Over counter. 








The European wheat crop for 1948 
(excluding the Soviet Union) is ten- 
tatively forecast at 1,450 million 
bushels, compared with 1,015 million 
bushels in 1947 and an average of 
1,588 million bushels in the prewar 
years. Larger crops than in 1947 are 
reported for all countries. Rye pro- 
duction, forecast at 600 million bush- 
els, is about 20% larger than the 
low production last year, but still 
20% less than the average for 1935- 
39. In the Soviet Union, the present 
outlook for total grain production 
is about the same as it was in 1947, 
but still below the prewar average. 

Production in Canada may fall be- 
low the 1935-39 average of 312 mil- 
lion bushels. Last year’s production 
was 341 million. The 1948 crop de- 
teriorated steadily from the middle 
of May through June according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. De- 
terioration was temporarily checked 
throughout most of the drouth area 
by rains in the first week of July. 

On the basis of very tentative fig- 
ures on production, world supplies 
available for exports in the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1948, may total about 
900 million bushels. Roughly, it would 
be expected that about two thirds 
of such an amount would go to Euro- 
pean countries participating in the 
ERP. While such an amount, in ad- 
dition to domestic production, would 
not be enough to restore prewar 
per capita consumption, it would be 
about 15% above the low level of 
consumption in 1947-48. In addition 
to a substantial increase in popula- 
tion, these countries have a low level 
of reserve stocks of all food prod- 
ucts, and there is continued need 
for using food grains as a substitute 
for other foods which are short. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STRATTON OFFICE MOVES 


CONCORD, N.H.—Extensive alter- 
ations and repairs have been started 
at the plant of Stratton & Co., mill- 
ers of flour and grain products, which 
is moving its main office there from 
Concord, The building occupied by 
the company’s office and retail grain 
store in Concord has been sold, nec- 
essitating the transfer of these de- 
partments to the Penacook plant. 











Fakler Opposes Pact 
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“The agreement could not be made 
to operate successfully without par- 
ticipation of all five of the principal 
exporting countries. Russia and Ar- 
gentina refuse to participate at all, 
and Australia has withdrawn its sig- 
nature. 

“Great Britain, one of the princi- 
pal importing countries, has with- 
drawn its signature; others have done 
likewise. 


Provisions Inadequate 


“Wheat flour plays a vital and im- 
portant part in our international] 
trade. And yet, no adequate provi- 
sions are made either for the quanti- 
ties of wheat flour to be taken by the 
importing countries, or for determin- 
ing the prices at which it would-be 
sold. 

“By its own terms, the agreement 
should have been ratified before July 
1, a month ago, in order to become 
effective. This fact was set forth 
clearly by the President when he sent 
the agreement to the Senate last 
April, and has been confirmed by the 
Departments of State and Agricul- 
ture. Sen. Vandenberg called atten- 
tion to this situation ina statement 
he issued last week. 

“I say, this particular agreement 
is a ‘dead duck’ and cannot be rati- 
fied. There is nothing before the Sen- 
ate on which to act.” 


MINNEAPOLIS GETS FIRST 
NEW CROP WHEAT 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe first car of 
new hard winter wheat arrived in 
Minneapolis late last week, originat- 
ing at Hardin, Mont. The Occident 
Elevator Co. shipped the wheat from 
its own station and sold it to a local 
commission house. The grain graded 
No. 1 hard winter, 61.6 lb. per bu., 
11.50% protein and 11.9% moisture. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





a 


Albert W. Berg, Charles W. Berg 
& Son,: New York, is currently on va- 
cation: at his summer cottage in Riv- 
erhead, L.I., N.Y. 

2 * 

George E. Kelley, general sales 
manager, Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn.,, was in New York City 
last week on a business trip. 

& 

R, H. Drake, sales manager, H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. was a 
visifor: last week in the offices of 
J. H, Blake, ‘New York City. 

. @ 

George Walker, milling superinten- 
dent of Crown Mills, Portland, Ore., 
conferred July 30 with Roy K. Dur- 
ham. technical director of the Millers 
National Federation, at the federa- 
tion’s offices in Chicago. 

; » 

Ed‘ Kostka, divisional sales man- 
ager for the Dobry Flour Mills, 
Yukon, Okla., and Mrs. Kostka, are 
taking their summer vacation in 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 

9 t * 


Earl'J. Heseman, president of Igle- 
heart Bros. division, General Foods 
Corp., Evansville, Ind., conferred with 
officials at the Millers National Fed- 
eration’ offices July 27, and A. E. 
Kelley, ‘secretary-treasurer of Lyon 
& Grééleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind., 
also stépped in at the federation of- 
fiéés Jast Week. 


Mrs, David S. Jackman, wife of the 
vice president, treasurer and general 
manager of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, has sailed on the Queen 
Elizabeth. for England, where she will 
view the Olympic finals. She will tour 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland 
and France; returning on the Queen 
Bpeatieth to reach New York Sept. 21. 

® 

‘6, A. Keeler, manager of the Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, and 
his family are spending a fortnight 
in fselorado. 

a 

“George E. Swarbreck, European 
manager of The Northwestern Miller, 
Will be on a summer vacation in Hol- 
land, fromm Aug. 23 to Sept. 3. The 
first four days will be spent in Rot- 


u 


terdam and the remainder of his stay 
in Amsterdam. He expects to contact 
prominent flour importers in both 
cities. 

* 

Walter M. Reif, a director of 
Schwarz & Co. (Grain), Ltd., London, 
will fly to the U.S. Aug. 10 and will 
visit Minneapolis and Winnipeg. Mr. 
Reif is also a director of the Victoria 
Products and Grain Overseas Agents, 
Ltd., a subsidiary of the McCabe 
Grain Co., Winnipeg. 

ee 

John A. Johnson, Macon, Ga., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Georgia Re- 
tail Bakers Assn., was in Atlanta 
recently to confer with the Southern 
Bakers Assn., relative to plans for 
the Southern Bakers Exposition and 
Production Conference. Full support 
of the SBA Exposition was pledged 
by the Georgia Retail Bakers Assn. 
at a recent meeting at Savannah, Ga. 


Faber A. Bollinger, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Southern Bakers Assn., 
was the featured speaker at the regu- 
lar monthly dinner meeting of the 
Atlanta Bakers Club held at the 
Druid Hills Club Aug. 3. Mr. Bollin- 
ger discussed the Southern Bakers 
Exposition and Production Confer- 
ence scheduled at the Atlanta Munici- 
pal Auditorium Sept. 19-21. 

® 

Joe B. Travis, bakery operations 
manager, Gordon Foods, Inc., At- 
lanta, and president of the Atlanta 
Bakers Club, narrowly escaped seri- 
ous injury when struck by an auto- 
mobile while in Louisville, Ky., for 
the opening of the company’s new 
plant there July 24. 

* 

Friends of W. P. Thompson, North 
Carolina representative for the Bur- 
rus Mill & Elevator Co., are sympa- 
thizing with him in the death of his 
five-year-old daughter July 28. 

a 

Lee R. Whidby, Birmingham, Ala., 
representative of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas, was 
in Atlanta on business recently. 

* 


Rogers Morton, president of Bal- 
lard &. Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 





‘REVISE. TRADE RULES—Members of the subcommittee on feed of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. trade rules committee met at St. 
‘Louis Jane 18 to study proposed changes in the feed trade rules. Pictured, 

.. left to right, are H. V. Nootbaar, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., Pasadena, Cal.; 

iy Don F. Clark, secretary of the association; Arthur F. Hopkins, Chas. M. 

‘Cox: Co.,° Boston, chairman of the subcommittee; P. ©. Knowlton, 
Ohetkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis, and E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, a former member of the committee. The proposed 

. _- revisions. will be submitted to the membership at the association’s 
“convention at Chicago Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 


and family have gone to Narragansett 
Pier, R.I., for a vacation. The chil- 
dren, David and Anne Morton, will 
spend the rest of the summer with 
their grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Saunders P. Jones, formerly of Louis- 
ville. 
ca 


J. R. Henderson, regional manager, 
southeastern bulk production region, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, visited 
the Richmond, Va., branch office re- 
cently. 

7 

Lewis J. Schutts, Morten Milling 
Co., Dallas, Texas, was in Atlanta on 
business during the past week. 


T. L. Brice, mills representative 
with headquarters in Atlanta, spent 
several days calling on the trade in 
Alabama during the past week. 


Curtiss Miller Scott, son of Curtiss 
H. Scott, president, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., is to be married 
Sept. 4 to Miss Barbara Jane O’Mary, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
O’Mary, Louisville. Miss O’Mary at- 
tended the University of Louisville, 
where Mr. Scott is now a student, 
following graduation from Kentucky 
Military Institute. The elder Mr. 
Scott and Mrs. Scott have been on a 
vacation at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

* 


Ray Ziegler, West Coast Supply Co., 
Los Angeles, left Aug. 15 on a six- 
week business trip which will take 
him to many cities in the Middle West 
and the East. He expects to visit 
many bakery supply companies to 
learn of new processes and proced- 
ures and to renew friendships. 


Don Parsons, Susan’s Bakery, Los 
Angeles, president of the Master Re- 
tail Bakers Association of Los An- 
geles County, is vacationing in the 
Denver area. 

* 


Virgil Artman, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a trade trip 
through Arkansas. D. C. Hardcastle, 
northeastern Oklahoma representa- 
tive of the company, with headquar- 
ters in Muskogee, visited the Okla- 
home City office recently. 


Harry L. Stover, president of the 
Packard Milling Co., Custer City, 
Okla., with Mrs. Stover, is taking sev- 
eral weeks’ vacation in Red River, 
N.M. 

e@ : 

Daniel R. Fisher, 70, vice president 
of. Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
was injured when the automobile he 
was driving was hit broadside by a 
truck on the Seattle-Tacoma high- 
way. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LANE BAKING CO., INC., 
MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS 


NEW YORK—John Wiegand, presi- 
dent of the Lane Baking Co., Inc., 
has announced the recent removal 
of the firm to new quarters at 3815 
Dyre Ave., Bronx, N.Y. The new lo- 
cation has production facilities and 
a modern shop where a retail and 
wholesale business will be conducted. 


In the announcement he also stat- 
ed that Henry Mercado, who has 
been associated with local baking 
firms, has acquired a half interest in 
the Lane Baking Co. Mr. Wiegand is 
an ex-president of the Metropolitan 
Bakery Production Club, Inc., of this 
city. 








August 3, 194g 


NEW ORLEANS FLOUR ASSN. 
ELECTS HARRY S. REDMON 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe New Orle- 
ans Flour Assn. held its 22nd annual 
meeting on the evening of July 23 at 
Broussard’s Restaurant, 819 Conti St., 
New Orleans, where dinner was 
served prior to the business session. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Harry S. Red- 





Harry S. Redmon 


mon, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, president; P. L. Thomsc 
P. L. Thomson & Co., New Orleans, 
vice president; A. J. Palermo, John 
Koerner Co., New Orleans, secretary, - 
treasurer. 

The board of governors is made | 
of Roy O’Keefe, Shawnee (Okla 
Milling Co., chairman; Ray C. Perry, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Joseph Goodman, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Elile Alt, J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., 
New Orleans. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURT RULING AFFECTING 
QUANTITY SALES PUBLISHED 


The complete text of recent U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions regarding 
quantity sales discounts appears on 
page 26 of this issue of The North- 
western Miller. 

The rulings and opinions are a re- 
sult of the case brought before fed- 
eral courts by. the Federal: Trad 
Commission against the Morton Sa! 
Co., charging “discrimination between 
purchasers of like grades and quali 
ties.” 


DEATHS 


Arthur O’Keeffe, 49, president 
First National Stores, Inc., a chai 
of grocery stores in New York an 
New England, died at his home a 
Newton Center, Mass., July 25, fo! 
lowing an illness of several weeks. H: 
had headed the firm since 1933. Ir 
1923 Mr. Okeeffe, a native Bostonian 
joined M. O’Keeffe, Inc., a chain 0 
grocery stores in Boston founded b) 
his father, and two years later th: 
chain and several other stores com 
bined to form First National Stores 
Mr. O’Keeffe became a director an 
sales manager in 1927 and was name« 
president six years later. He wa 
chairman of the National Associatio: 
of Food Chains and the Trade Asso- 
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of Chain Stores in the US. 
during World War II. Surviving are 
his widow, Mrs. M. Adelaide Watson 
@’Keeffe, a son, two daughters, three 
prothers and two sisters. 


Oscar S. Evans, 42, assistant treas- 
urer of James Richardson & Sons, 
Lid., and secretary of the Eastern 
Terminal Elevator Co., died in Win- 
nipeg July 23. He had been in ill 
health for some time. Mr. Evans 

ed the staff of James Richardson 
& Sons in 1933. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. B. DENISON, 59, KILLED 


IN AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—L. B. Denison, 
59, general sales manager for the 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Fords, N.D., was killed July 26 when 
his automobile collided with another 
car at a street intersection here. 

‘Mrs: Denison, also in the Denison 
car, was taken to a local hospital 
with a compound fracture of a leg, 
facial and other injuries. Her condi- 
tion was described as not critical. 

Mr. Denison was born Jan. 2, 1889, 
in Crete, Neb., moving to Grand 
Forks in 1939 after being educated 
at Colorado University, Boulder, and 
being employed in Crete and Lincoln, 
Neb., Minneapolis and Philadelphia. 

In the milling business 33 years, 
Mr. Denison had been employed by 
the Crete Mills, the Gooch Milling 
& Elevator Co., and the Big Diamond 
Mil! Co. He was also a flour jobber 
in Philadelphia and a merchandise 
broker in Minneapolis. He was at one 
time manager of the old Chippewa 
Milling Co., Montevideo, Minn. 

He was a member of various civic 
societies in Grand Forks: director 
and president of the Toastmasters 
Club, and a member of the Civic & 
Commerce Assn., the Grand Forks 
Country Club, the Elks Club and 
Lions Club, as well as various Shrine 
and Knight Templars bodies. 

At one’ time Mr. Denison was a 
member of the durum committee of 
the Millers National Federation. 

In addition to his widow, Mr. Deni- 
son is survived by two daughters by 
a previous marriage, Mrs. Robert W. 
Moore, South Bend, Ind., and Mrs. 
James L. Marshall, Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 57,383 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 58,620 tons 
in the week previous and 53,690 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 272,405 
tons, as compared with 278,888 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST GRAIN 
LOADING ESTIMATE UP 11% 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Estimated 
grain loadings in the Pacific North- 
west during the third quarter of 1948 
are 16,153 cars, compared with actual 
loadings for the same quarter of 1947 
of 14,495 cars. This would be an in- 
crease of more than 11%. 

The estimate was contained in the 
July report of the Grain, Flour and 
Mill Products Committee of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Advisory Board. 

Actual carloadings of flour and mill 
products during the third quarter of 
1947 totaled 9,977 cars. An increase 





of 6% for a total 1948 third quarter 
loading of 10,665 cars is estimated by 
the committee, which felt that the in- 
creased estimate was warranted by 
the good prospects for the winter 
wheat crop. 

Many of the winter wheat growing 
districts in the region report the best 
prospects in many years, particularly 
in the Big Bend and in northern Ore- 
gon districts. The amount of grain 
that will be moved during harvest de- 
pends upon the car supply. 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn., Inc., reports in a recent 
bulletin that the outlook for grain 
cars “is not good.” The bulletin adds, 
“a wet year, wet wheat, bumper crop, 
no boxcars, and a slow market equal 
one of the biggest headaches the 
trade has had for many years.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AACC PIONEER SECTION 
PLANS WICHITA MEETING 


WICHITA—A. discussion on flour 
bleaching and the latest report of the 
southwestern crop reporting commit- 
tee highlight the first meeting of the 
new crop year for the Pioneer Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists. The group will con- 
vene at 9:30 a.m., Aug. 7, at the Allis 
Hotel, Wichita. 

Following a report on the recent 
national convention in Cincinnati, J. 
M. Doty, Doty Technical Labora- 
tories, Kansas City, will discuss the 
flour bleach situation. After a noon 
luncheon a 16 mm technicolor film, 
“Hunting in Canada,” will be shown 
by Dr. Vern L. Pauley, Wichita. The 
crop report will be given by R. B. 
Potts, Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FULTON BUYS WEST COAST 
BAGS, INC., LOS ANGELES 


ATLANTA—Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills has purchased the bag business 
of West Coast Bags, Inc., Los Angeles. 
J. C. Baldwin, who was president and 
manager of the company, will con- 
tinue as manager of the new Los 
Angeles branch of the Fulton organi- 
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NEW BURRUS SALES MANAGERS—Three new sales managers of the”: 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, are shown above in conference with 
G. J. Buettner, general sales manager of the company. The appointments 
were effective July 1. Left to right are Leonard Adams, manager of the 
South Central sales division with headquarters in Memphis; Charles F. 
Hart, new sales manager of the family flour division; Mr. Buettner and 
Grady O. Wheeler, manager of the South Atlantic Sales Division, At- 


lanta. 





zation. Otis G. West, who has been 
with the Fulton company for 30 
years, is being transferred to Los 
Angeles to serve as assistant man- 
ager. 

Officials of the Fulton company 
said that the tremendous growth in 
population, agriculture and industry 
on the West Coast made it important 
that Fulton acquire a Los Angeles 
branch to serve its growing group 
of customers. 

The Los Angeles plant will continue 
to serve the industries on the coast 
and a continuity of operation will be 
maintained. Present contracts of cus- 
tomers of West Coast Bags, Inc., will 
be taken over by Fulton. 

At the present time Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills operates factories in 
Atlanta, New Orleans, St. Louis, Dal- 
las, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Denver. 





FTC Report on Mergers Sparks 
Action to Extend Clayton Act 


WASHINGTON—A Federal Trade 
Commission report to Congress on 
the trend and effect of mergers as a 
contribution to monopoly touched 
only lightly on the baking industry. 
The report was aimed as a support 
to the trade commission contention 
that the Clayton Act must be amend- 
ed to prevent extension of monopo- 
listic controls through the acquisi- 
tion of assets of competitive firms. 

While acquisition of stock in a 
competitive company is banned when 
it reduces competition, there is no 
authority to prevent a competitor 
from acquiring the assets of a com- 
peting company. Legislation to tight- 
en up the Clayton Act in this respect 
was introduced in Congress by Sen. 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) and 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.). 

The passing reference to the bak- 
ing industry in the report concerned 
the spreading-out practices of chain 
store operators who take over com- 
petitors in localities to expand their 
business into district or regional op- 
erations. One example concerned the 
acquisition of a baking company by 
the Safeway Stores and the other 
acquisition of a prepared mix com- 
pany by the American Home Prod- 


ucts Corp. This latter type of expan- 
sion was termed “conglomerate” by 
FTC. 

However, the FTC warned against 
these types of expansion, calling 
them “methods by which the com- 
petitive system is weakened.” 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GORDON SHAW REELECTED 
SEATTLE EXCHANGE HEAD 


SEATTLE—tThe 23rd annual mem- 
bership meeting of the Seattle Grain 
Exchange was held at the Arctic Club 
the evening of July 20, with approxi- 
mately 40 members and associates in 
attendance. At the brief business 
meeting, presided over by President 
Gordon T. Shaw, all of last year’s 
officers were reelected. 

Officers besides Mr. Shaw are C. W. 
Nelson, vice president; A. W. Ander- 
son, secretary, and D. G. Hughes, 
treasurer. S. M. Ursic continues as 
manager of the exchange. Continuing 
directors are H. Fay Smith and A. G. 
Tuohy. Wells Ostrander was added to 
the board of directors as a new mem- 
ber. Mr. Ostrander is head of the 
grain department of Centennial] Flour- 
ing Mills Co. 





Corn Price Support 
to Be Based on 
90% of Oct. 1 Parity 


WASHINGTON — The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
July 20 that the price of 1948 crop 
corn will be supported by Commodity 
Credit Corp. at 90% of the corn par- 
ity price as of Oct. 1, 1948, by loans 
on farm-stored corn and by’ pur- 
chases of corn delivered under pur: 
chase agreements. 

Loans will be made available: to 
producers from Dec. 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1949, on corn stored on 
farms, in areas determined by state 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration committees to be free of an- 
goumois moth infestation. In infested 
areas, the loans will be available 
from Dec. 1, 1948, through March 31, 
1949. All loans will mature on Sept. 
1, 1949, or earlier on demand. 

Purchase agreements will be of- 
fered producers from Dec. 1, 1948, 
through June 30, 1949, in all states 
and counties where loans are avail- 
able and in other states and counties 
for which rates may be established 
for the purchase agreement pecgram 
only. Oi 

Under these agreements a producer 
may sell his corn to CCC at thé. ap- 
plicable loan or purchase rate with? 
in 30 days after the maturity ‘daté 
of loans. Under purchase agree- 
ments no producer is obligated to de- 
liver any specified quantity of ‘corh 
to CCC. However, the number of 
bushels he specifies when he exe- 
cutes the purchase agreement will be 
the maximum quantity he may de- 
liver to CCC. (Either or both loans 
and purchase agreements will be 
available to producers). 

Only corn produced in 1948; which 
grades No. 3 or better, or No: 4:on 
test weight only, and which meets 
the moisture requirements for safe 
storage, will be eligible for loan or 
purchase. The program will be ad- 
ministered in the field through CCC 
field offices, the state PMA commit- 
tees and the county agricultural 
conservation committees. : 
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S. W. Chemists Issue Final Report 
on Baking Character of New Crop 


“KANSAS CITY—The Southwest 
Cereal Chémists 1948 Crop Reporting 
Committee * issued its final report 
Jilly 31 on: the milling and baking 
characteristics of ;the new crop. The 
roup’ sumfnarizéd its findings as 
follows: Mini? 

_ “With the: near record 1948 wheat 
harvest, the Milling industry has 
been provided ‘huge backlog of ex- 
cellent quality winter wheats 
throughout / the ‘entire Southwest 
Wheat area. The major contributing 
factor, in this ‘phenomenal harvest 
has been the very. high per-acre yield 
which had* not been anticipated in 
earlier predictions. 

.“To some. extent, and according to 
locality the new wheat crop has been 
characterized by climatic conditions, 
the-belated rainfall and the time in- 
terval during which seeding took 
place. Excepting in those areas af- 
fected by rainfall during harvest pe- 
riod,.,test weight has averaged 60 
lb}. bu., or better. While in some 
areas rainfall did reduce test weight, 
milling. and baking properties, were 
not impaired, except in extreme cases 
where some sprouting occurred. The 
percentage of sprouted wheat is 
relatively small, and with careful 
selection, will not be a factor in 
flour quality. 


Protein Content 


“Throughout the winter wheat 
area, from Texas and into Nebraska, 
protein content varies from 9% to 
15%, with a few scattered reports 
above and below this range. Taking 
into consideration the availability of 
wheats, origin, and inherent variety 
characteristics, protein content of 
mill blends for flour uniformity will 
pivot around 12.25% to 12.75%, yield- 
ing flour of 11% to 11.50% protein. 


Milling Qualities 


_ “Most mills now are including a 
percentage of new wheat in their 
blends and many mills have made 
runs of 100% new wheat. In com- 
mercial milling, the new wheat is 
found to have better milling charac- 
teristics than last year’s crop. Mills 
report good flour. yields, and no dif- 
ficulty in making separations. In the 
grinding process, new wheat produces 
softer, easily reduced middlings, re- 
sulting in a softer textured flour. 


Ash 


Ash percentage of new wheat 
flour, while varying somewhat ac- 
cording to locality, will average 
slightly lower than last year, and in- 
dications are that existing grade 
specifications and patent flour per- 
centages can. be maintained without 
difficulty. 
Color 


“Color of :the new wheat flour is 
creamy -and bright, although not 
quite the creamy or yellow color fre- 
guently found in new crop flours. 
From. actual experience in commer- 
cial milling, very little bleach treat- 
ment is required for complete color 
removal. 

Gassing Power 

"Earlier findings, based on experi- 
mental milling results, indicated 
lower gassing power and maltose val- 
ues for new wheat flours; however, 
later findings and extensive work on 
commercially milled flours show these 
factors to be higher than earlier in- 
dicated. While malt supplementation 
in“line with last year gives optimum 
results on the majority of new crop 





flours, it may be necessary in some 
cases to slightly increase the per- 
centage of malt. This is a factor 
which individual mills can, and will, 
adjust and, therefore, should be of 
little concern to the baker. 


Mixing Time 

“Mechanical dough mixing curves 
are showing a wide range in char- 
acteristics which reflect the inherent 
properties of wheat varieties. While 
protein content varies considerably 
within each variety, the recording 
dough mixer curves are inherently 
characteristic. 

“In addition to the long established 
wheat varieties, this year’s crop will 
be influenced to a much greater 
extent than heretofore by two new 
varieties—namely, Comanche and 
Pawnee. Pawnee, an acceptable va- 
riety but having a relatively short 
mixing time, is giving satisfactory 
performance. Comanche wheat, hav- 
ing a much longer mixing time, also 
is giving excellent baking perform- 
ance. For the first time, these varie- 
ties will be of sufficient volume to 
have any influence on the character- 
istics of southwestern flours. 

“Using present methods of evalu- 
ating curve characteristics, whether 
it be valorimeter value or other in- 
dices, Pawnee wheats would be given 
a quality rating below that of its 
actual baking performance. Another 
relatively new variety, Early Tri- 
umph, more prevalent in Okahoma 
and southern Kansas, also is baking 
with good results. Similar to Pawnee, 
it gives a shorter mixing time curve, 
with a more rapid decline and, again 
like Pawnee, its curve rating value 
is below actual baking results. Curve 
characteristics of flours from indi- 
vidual mills will reflect the wide se- 
lection of wheat types available for 
their requirements. 


Bromate 

“Straight dough pup baking re- 
sults on experimentally milled flours 
indicate bromate is required. While 
this is normally true of new wheat 
flours, the optimum amount of bro- 
mate necessary is slightly less than 
required on the 1947 crop; generally 
speaking for all varieties, 25% less 
bromate than last year gives optim- 
um results. Doughs are mellow, and 
even with an excessive amount of 
bromate, there is no indication of 
buckiness. Pup loaves have excellent 
loaf volume, with good grain and 
texture. 


Fermentation 

“As previously mentioned, many 
mills have made runs of commercial- 
ly milled new wheat. This has af- 
forded an opportunity for much work 
to be done in pilot bakeries on com- 
mercial sponge dough baking pro- 
cedures. While majority of flours re- 
quire about five hours to sponge fer- 
mentation, this factor is not critical. 

In no cases will the baker find it 
beneficial to decrease sponge fermen- 
tation time, or sponge mixing time. 
In some cases, an increase in sponge 
fermentation may prove beneficial. 


Yeast Food 


“At the beginning of the crop, 
higher yeast food percentages rang- 
ing up to .75% were reported. Re- 
cent baking results of commercially 
milled flours indicate that 5% will 
be more nearly the optimum for most 
flours. New wheat flours are quite 
tolerant to yeast food, and only when 


low percentages are used will yeast 
food be likely to require adjustment. 
Malt 

“Assuming that mills will adjust 
their malt supplementation, there 
should be no change in malt usage 
on the part of the baker. New flours 
are quite tolerant to malt and there 
is little danger of over-malting; how- 
ever, undermalted flours will not pro- 
duce desired grain and texture in-* 
the finished bread. 


Absorption 

“At this particular time, absorp- 
tion of new wheat flour is slightly 
higher than on the beginning of the 
1947 crop. The baker will find ab- 
sorption at the present time, how- 
ever, to be unchanged to about 1% 
lower than tail-end. of the old crop. 
Increased absorption can be antici- 
pated during the crop year. 


Baking Procedures 

‘While recognizing that mixing re- 
quirements will vary on individual 
flours, the actual mixing require- 
ments for the crop as a whole tend 
to be slightly longer than last year. 
Compared to last year, it has been 
demonstrated that optimum bread 
can be produced over a wider mix- 
ing range, indicative of the greater 
mixing tolerance of the new flours. 
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These comments relative to mixing 
requirements are based on actual 
baking results and not om any as. 
sumed interpretation of Farinograph 
curves or other mixing curves. 

“No significant change in floor time 
has been observed, 25 to 35 minutes 
giving best results. Flours do not 
favorably respond to short floor time, 
Properly conditioned, doughs handle 
well through the make-up machinery, 
with no sign of stickiness or bucki- 
ness. 

“Proofing time is approximately 
the same as that found on old wheat 
flour. In no case has it been neces- 
sary to proof doughs longer than last 
year. Should the baker find it nec- 
essary to adjust proofing time, the 
tendency would be toward a shorter 
proofing period. 

“In the oven, doughs have greater 
expansion and, with optimum proof, 
the resulting bread will have excel- 
lent loaf volume. The baker should 
have very little difficulty in produc- 
ing satisfactory bread, having close 
grain and texture. 


Bleaching 

“From experimental work on 
bleaching requirements of commer- 
cially milled flours, it has been found 
that new wheat flours do not require 
excessive maturing bleach for optim- 
um baking results. This correlates 
with the findings already mentioned 
above, stating that excessive bleach is 
not necessary for color removal. The 
present low level of maturing bleach 
now generally used by the milling in- 
dustry, will be adequate for new 
wheat flour requirements. 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG—tThe far-better-than- 
average rains which fell over the 
greater part of our prairies starting 
July 12, and which lasted for six 
days without stopping, certainly 
saved the prairie crops from disaster. 
For a few days thereafter only local 
thunderstorms occurred here and 
there, and then at the beginning of 
the past week the heavy rains start- 
ed again and continued up to July 30 
before dry weather set in. 


So confusing did these generous 
rains make the crop picture that the 
Searle Grain Co. decided to defer 
making a crop estimate until the ef- 
fect could better be observed. From 
news coming in, however, it appears 
that the greater part of the bad 
drouth area in eastern Alberta and 
all of Saskatchewan, excepting the 
far-eastern part, an area of about 
10 million acres in wheat, have been 
considerably bettered. News comes 
that many farmers who were consid- 
ering plowing up their crops have de- 
cided to take a chance and let them 
grow. 

“A survey of the information pour- 
ing in indicates about the following: 
Manitoba, with 2.4 million acres in 
wheat, will have a better-than-aver- 
age yield, well over 20 bu. to the 
acre. Far-eastern Saskatchewan, 
with an area of about 4 million acres 
out of Saskatchewan’s 13 million, will 
enjoy almost as good a crop. South- 
ern Alberta, with an area of 2 mil- 
lion out of Alberta’s six million, will 
have better than the 17 bu. average. 

The Searle Grain Co. hopes to pub- 
lish a crop estimate (if its corres- 
pondents are willing to risk making 
an estimate) about Aug. 10 or 11. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
will issue a dominion estimate on 


Developments 


Aug. 17, although both the dominion 
bureau and the Searle company will 
state that their estimates are to be 
regarded no more than as preliminary, 
subject to considerable error on ac- 
count of the patchy and uneven na- 
ture of the crop. Coarse grains, rye 
and flax, are even more patchy 
than wheat on account of different 
dates of seeding. 

The first threshing of winter rye 
has occurred in southern Alberta 
with the grain testing 56 Ib. to the 
bushel and 12 bu. to the acre. It is 
expected that harvesting will start 
in southern Manitoba in a few days. 
Harvesting should be general in 
Manitoba about the middle of August 
and general throughout the prairics 
if all goes well, a few days later than 
that. 

Britain raised the price of the 
wheat she will purchase from Canada 
(140 million bushels for this crop 
year) starting Aug. 1, from $1.55 to 
$2 bu. Farmers are pressing the 
government to pay the farmer on 4 
basis of the full $2. So far, however, 
the dominion government, we hear 
unofficially, intends only to pay t’ 
farmers on the basis of $1.55 an 
keep the difference in hand until t! 
end of the British-Canadian Whe 
Agreement in 1950. However, a 4d 
minion election will be coming alo: 
one of these days and the governme’ 
is at the moment particularly sus- 
ceptible to pressure from agricu - 
tural or other groups that have larg 
numbers of votes. My guess is th? 
the government will raise the pric 

I have just calculated the loss: 
our prairie farmers have taken ©: 
the British-Canadian Wheat Agree- 
ment. In two years it amounts § 
$491 million, which works out to @! 
most exactly $1,900 for each whee'- 
growing farming family. The bitt 
fruits of state control and state mar- 
keting! 
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pngust 3, 1948 
CCC Buying, Plus 
Lighter Receipts 
Firms Wheat 


KANSAS CITY—With Commodity 
Credit Corp. continuing its steady 
buying pace and movement of wheat 
out of Kansas City showing a pick- 

wheat values turned stronger 
Aug. 3 for the first time since the 
harvest movement began. Many 
traders feel that the market has 
passed its period of extreme weak- 
ness that has resulted from terminal 
congestion. 

From July 30 through Aug. 2 CCC 
pought 2,155,000 bu. at Kansas City 
and in excess of 2 million at other 
points. 

At Kansas City the buying agen- 
cy was purchasing at 6¢ over Chi- 
cago September for all August, basis 
the Gulf. Other bids were 19%¢ over 
Kansas City September for all Sep- 
tember with a maximum on the fu- 
ture set at $2.16%4, 20¢ over Kansas 
City September for all October, 
20%¢ over Kansas City September 
for all November, 19%¢ over Kansas 
City December for all December with 
a maximum on the December future 
of $2.18%, and 20¢ over Kansas City 
December for all January. 

After a week of sagging cash prices, 
sharp upturns took place at Kansas 
City, Aug. 3, both in ordinary and 
protein types. Cash wheat had been 
on the bargain counter and when the 
market turned about there was a 
marked improvement in demand from 
all sources. Sales Aug. 2 accounted 
for 40% of the day’s receipts, the 
highest percentage so far on the crop. 

Terminals remain heavily loaded 
with wheat and there is considerable 
grain on track, but receipts are ex- 
pected to taper off from here on and 
cars are expected to be diverted to 
other areas. 

It is-still the general opinion that 
the loan values on wheat will be the 
governing price factor as soon as har- 
vest congestion eases. Wheat sold 
early this week as low as 18¢ under 
the loan basis at Kansas City for No. 
1 ordinary, but some of that deficit 
has been recovered since. 

A large portion of the 1948 crop is 
expected to be pledged for loans or 
covered with purchase agreements, 
which have nearly the same effect, 
and the current crop year may set a 
record in this respect. The all-time 


high in percentage of wheat under - 


loan was in 1942 when 42.1% of the 
crop was pledged as collateral. Other 
big years were 1940 with 34% and 
1941 with 39%. Generally, the per- 
centage has been below 20 and in the 
past two years around 2%. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
BUYS SAUERS COMPANY 


_ CHESTER, ILL.—The Gilster Mill- 
ing Co. has announced the purchase 
of the Sauers Milling Co., Evansville, 
Ill. The company took possession of 
all real estate, plant, elevators and 
brand names of the Sauer organiza- 
tion Aug. 1. 

A. H. Gilster, vice president of the 
Gilster firm, said that it is his com- 
pany’s intention to continue the 
Sauers Milling Co. brands. The en- 
tire business will be conducted from 
the company’s offices in Chester. 

_ The Sauers Milling Co. was organ- 
ized in 1866 and had been operated 
continuously by the Sauers family. 
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Miss M. E. Sauers was president of 
the company at the time of the sale. 

Included in the purchase was the 
1,600-sack mill at Evansville, country 
elevators at Walsh, Schuline and 
Oakdale, Ill., and the elevators con- 
nected with the mill. The Sauers com- 
pany had a grain storage capacity 
of 175,000 bu. 

The Gilster firm’s mill at Steele- 
ville, Ill., has a daily capacity of 1,400 
sacks. Acquisition of the Sauers mill 
gives the company a combined capac- 
ity of 3,000 sacks daily. The company 
also has a 300,000-bu. elevator at 
Steeleville, which gives it a total 
storage capacity of 475,000 bu. 

“The purchase of the Sauers prop- 
erties gives our company an oppor- 
tunity of buying a greater volume of 
the choice wheat in southern Illinois,” 
Mr. Gilster said. “This will assure our 
customers throughout the South of 
the continued dependability of our 
flours.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spring Wheat Crop 
Outlook Optimistic; 
Harvest Soon 


MINNEAPOLIS — Combining of 
spring wheat has not started yet in 
eastern Montana and western Da- 
kotas, but harvesting of rye, oats 
and barley is well under way, the 
Occident Elevator division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., reports. 
Spring wheat combining should be 





‘full swing by the end of this week, 


however, unless delayed by rains. 

Crop reports still are optimistic, 
the Occident report says. Evidently 
there will be quite heavy losses from 
sawfly in central North Dakota. 
Yields in the drier sections in north- 
western North Dakota and the border 
counties in Montana along the Ca- 
nadian line will be low, probably an 
average of 8 to 10 bu. an acre, but 
this will be largely offset by higher 
yields in the favored sections. 

The main line of the Great North- 
ern, from Williston to Havre, has a 
very good crop. The main line of the 
Northern Pacific has a very good 
crop west of the Missouri River and 
the branch lines out of Mandan, 
north and south, have good crops. 
The Circle line out of Glendive is 
good up to Lindsay, but poor from 
Lindsay to Brockway. 

The winter wheat crop in the Bill- 
ings territory seems to be uniformly 
good. Central North Dakota, from 
Minot to Bismarck, has a very good 
crop, but sawfly is doing quite a lit- 
tle damage. The crop from Bismarck 
to Valley City is mixed—some very 
poor and some fairly good. The av- 
erage will be well below last year. 

The flax crop looks very good, but 
there is a lot of late flax which might 
suffer if an early frost occurs. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PROCESSORS UNION 
GETS CHARTER FROM A.F.L. 


KANSAS CITY — The American 
Federation of Grain Processors Coun- 
cil became an international affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor 
at a constitutional convention in Kan- 
sas City, July 26-28. The new organi- 
zation is known as the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers, Internation- 
al (A.F.L.). 

The A.F.L. charter was presented 
to the organization at the convention 
by I. M. Onsburn and Theo. Glenn, 
acting for William Green, A.F.L. pres- 





,, ——————————————————————— 
July Flour Production Shows *“: 
Increase From June Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller 
manufactured 16,461,198 sacks of flour during July. This is an increase..of 
734,279 sacks over the June output. The same mills reported production. of 
16,639,689 during July, 1947, or 178,491 sacks more than for the past month. 
Two years ago the production for July was 14,266,267 sacks and three. years 
ago, 15,282,384. Based on the Bureau of Census production figures for May, 
1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller in 
that month made 68% of the total flour produced in the U.S. Assuming that 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production 
‘in July, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month 
indicate that total flour production for the U.S. was 24,209,000 sacks, 

During July, 12 durum manufacturing companies, representing approxi- 
mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S., made 683,151 sacks 
of durum products, a decrease of 201,968 sacks under the output for June., 
and 61,139 sacks under the output for July, 1947. ‘ 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 


Previous J uly. 














1948 month. | 1947 1946 19455 

pn EER CLE TRC 3,186,696 3,257,452 3,981,788 3,108,682 3,524,497 
BOUCMWORE occ icccnctcccseveces 6,814,742 6,451,699 7,004,907 6,035,022 ° 6,467,239 
| AAS eee Tee ee ea 2,394,896 2,362,091 1,806,419 2,217,062 2,245,600) 
Central and Southeast ....... 2,436,352 2,222,741 2,327,205 1,853,967 2,467,008. 
North Pacific Coast .......... 1,628,512 1,432,936 1,519,370 1,051,534 1,578, 04 , 
RE ko asndan verieaeeens 16,461,198 165,726,919 16,639,689 14,266,267 15,289,384, 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 P 
Monthly Production of Durum Products ae 

July, Previous r July =. 
1948 month 1947 1946 1946" 
WwWehS WIS carvscccvcescves 683,151 *885,119 744,290 721,718 
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ident, who was prevented from at- 
tending by the illness of his wife. 

Sam P. Ming of St. Louis was elect- 
ed international president and H. A. 
Schneider of Minneapolis secretary- 
treasurer. 

Four general vice presidents were 
elected: Norman D. Crane of Buffalo; 
George P. Weiny, Keokuk, Iowa; J. 
A. Leveridge, Kansas City; G. A. 
Zipoy, Minneapolis. 

District vice presidents are T. M. 
Hopkins, Tacoma; Peter Rybka, Buf- 
falo; R. H. McClain, Kansas City; 
Roy Wellborn, Oklahoma City; Leroy 
Jones, Clinton, Iowa; Raleigh H. Mey- 
er, Minneapolis. 

Three trustees chosen are Clyde 
Valentine, Toledo; David Jamierson, 
Buffalo, and Walter Benesch, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

A resolution in opposition to the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed and per 
capita dues rate of 50¢ per member 
for the international organization was 
adopted. 

Officers of the organization feel 
that establishment of the grain proc- 
essors as a combined union within 
the federation will facilitate charter- 
ing of additional locals, increasing 
membership from around 30,000 to 
from 40,000 to 50,000. 


Flax Purchases and 
Loans at $6 Bu. — 
Authorized by USDA 


WASHINGTON — Price support 
purchases and a loan program have 
been authorized by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the 1948 
flax crop for producers on the basic 
rate of $6 bu., U.S. 1 grade, Mitine- 
apolis. = 

Purchase agreements to producers 
will be available to producers in Ari- 
zona, California and Texas from har- 
vest through Oct. 31, 1948, ard to 
producers in all other states through 
Dec. 31, 1948. ‘ 

These agreements provide that 
producers may sell their flax to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at support 
prices within 30 days after the ma- 
turity of loans. Agreements are avail- 
able to producers at county agricul- 
tural conservation offices, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
state offices and CCC field offices. 





PMA Accepts 596,000 Sacks: 
Flour on East Coast Offers 


WASHINGTON—East coast pur- 
chases of flour by the Production and 
Marketing Administration on offers 
accepted July 28 amounted to 596,- 
000 sacks (1,261,000 bu. wheat 
equivalent), out of offers approxi- 
mating 1,162,100 sacks. Top prices 
paid were $5.50 sack for 72% ex- 
traction and -$5.40 for 80%, in osna- 
burgs, New York. Cumulative pur- 
chases of flour since July 1 now to- 
tal 3,405,700 sacks (7,747,633 bu. 
wheat). 

During the period from noon July 
23 through July 30, the CCC pur- 
chased 10,743,935 bu. wheat, 1,302,500 
bu. barley and 1,267,142 bu. grain 
sorghums. The wheat ‘takings con- 
sisted of 6,051,435 bu. through the 
Kansas City office, 3,167,500 through 


Chicago, 1,325,000 through Portland 
and 200,000 through Minneapolis. 
Since the first of July, wheat pur- 
chases have totaled 51,130,380 bu., 
barley 6,650,972 bu., grain sorghurtis 
4,696,427 bu. and rye 17,857 bu. ' 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


NEW STORAGE BINS PLANNED 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — With 
thousands of bushels of wheat piled 
in the open in this vicinity, stock- 
holders of the Protection Cooperative 
Supply Co. voted to more than dou- 
ble the size of its elevator.. A» con- 
tract was let to Chalmers & Borton 
of Hutchinson for new bins which 
will house 315,000 bu. Present capar- 
ity is 250,000 bu. The contract price 
was $107,000. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Calmness which follows 
a “storm” hung over southwestern flour 
markets last week. After three weeks of 
active inquiry which netted mills business 
totaling 135 to 250% of capacity, sales 
dropped to only a fraction of that volume. 
Were it not for considerable bookings made 
against the second and larger round of 
South American license applications, the 
week's sales figure would have been piti- 
fully small. As it was, mills sold 49% of 
capacity, 35% of that being for export, 
principally to general license areas. This 
compares with 183% the previous week and 
109% a year ago. 

Domestic interest was primarily confined 
to nearby shipments and resulted only in 
fill-in orders. Several chain bakers were 
seeking flour, but only a minor amount of 
business was closed. Most of the buyers’ 
price ideas were 10@20¢ below those fig- 
ured: by mills and the industry felt it 
could not come down to meet the bakery 
trade’s ideas. Most mills feel there is full 
reason to be more stand-offish, for mill- 
feed has taken a serious plunge and much 
flour which is yet be delivered was priced 
on feed credits which look exceedingly 
unfavorable for the mills at present. Buy- 
ers point to the declining wheat market as 
cause for reductions in flour prices, but 
$2 and $3 daily declines in mill offal 
more than make up for lower wheat costs. 
In fact, flour quotations are 5@10¢ sack 
higher this week. 

A similar dullness exists in the family 
flour market,.and the trade is careful not 
to order more than 30 days in advance 
considering current values. 

The Latin American business was the 
only high spot in a slow week. The Euro- 
pean export market continues quiet, with 
no importer having yet come into the mar- 
ket for September needs. PMA is said to be 
about a million sacks short of its Sep- 
tember quotas and might possibly re-enter 
the market soon to make up for that deficit. 
Flour prices are now about 30@40¢ sack 
over what they were when European coun- 
tries made initial inquiry following release 
ofthe September allocations. So at present 
those countries await a possible decline 
in ‘the market before re-opening bids. 

Applications for the second round of li- 
censes under a license ruling set forth by 
the OIT may be double the quantity of the 
first round granted for August. Business 
against the September licenses is in full 
swing ‘and mills are netting $5.30@5.45 
osnaburgs, Gulf, in these transactions. 

Mills continued to be booked up consid- 
erably into the future, most of them claim- 
ing business which will take them well into 
September. Rate of output at Kansas City 
remained ._ above capacity, the six mills 
grinding 388,330 sacks, or 103% of capacity. 

Clears continued to be a tight article 
at prices unchanged from last week. 

Quotations July 31, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.20@5.40, standard patent $5.15@5.35, 
straight $5.10@5.30; established brands of 
family flour $5.80@6.55; first clears $4.75@ 
4.80, second clears $4.60, 1% ash clears or 
higher $4.40@4.50; soft wheat short patent 
$6.20@6.50, straight $5.25@5.35, cake flour 
$6.30@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business ac- 
tive, five fair, seven quiet, six slow, two 
dull, 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 35%, compared with 73% the 
previous week and 73% a year ago. All 
sales were in the. domestic class and were 
divided 80% to the bakers and 20% to the 
family buyers. Operations averaged 93%, 
compared with 85% a week ago and 85% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 30¢ 
higher. 

Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
160-lb. cottons, July 31: carlots, family 
short patent $5.75@6.30, standard patent 
$5.50@6.10; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.25@5.60, standard patent $5.20@5.55, 
straight grade $5.15@5.50. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 


Denver: The flour market remained pretty 
much the same during the last seven days. 
Despite lower wheat prices, flour prices did 
not change. Demand continues quite slow, 
and supplies are fully adequate for needs. 
Quotations July 31: bakers $5.50, family $6. 


Wichita: Mills operated six days at ca- 
pacity last week. Domestic sales declined 
sharply to average 54%, compared with 
175% the preceding week. Export sales were 
Arekligible. Shipping directions were heavy. 
Qvuotations,. basis Kansas City, July 31, 
“t00-1b, cottons, carlots: family flour $5.90, 
bakers short patent $5.25, first clears $4.75@ 
4.85, second clears $4.55 @4.65. 


Hutchinson: Flour business was on a far 
more restricted scale last week. No lack of 
intérest was shown, but buyers’ and mill- 
ers’: views were even farther apart than 
earlier in the month and mills showed 


mors resistance. Buyers chose only to see 
lower wheat and to ignore the greatly les- 
sened feed credit. Export inquiry was fairly 
brisk and resulted in numerous bookings 
of small to medium lots. Shipping direc- 


tions kept operations almost to a 7-day 
basis. Prices were firm compared with a 
week ago. 


Salina: Flour business has been very 
quiet the past week with prices unchanged. 
Shipping directions are very good. 

Texas: Demand last week was limited 
and sales amounted to only 20 or 25% of 
capacity, consisting of family and bakery 
flour, with a small scattered volume of ex- 
port. Operations continue at around 100% 
of capacity. Prices were about unchanged, 
except that family flour was marked up 
20¢ sack late in the week, responding to 
decline in millfeed. 

Quotations July 31, 100’s cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $6@6.60, high pat- 
ent $5.70@6.30; standard bakers, plain $5.40 
@5.60, clears, which are practically un- 
obtainable, nominally $4.90@5.10, delivered 
TCP. 

Omaha: Very slow was the report on 
last week’s sales of flour in this territory. 
The explanation was that the wheat market 
was so unstable that flour consumers were 
awaiting a leveling off of that commodity. 
Wheat was as low as $2.12 bu. here Sat- 
urday. 

The small amount of bookings which were 
made were for export, millers said. The 
shipments were consigned to South Ameri- 
can ports. However, despite the small 
amount of new bookings, mills remained 
on a six- to seven-day production basis, 
with a considerable amount of their turn- 
out already called for on previous book- 
ings. Domestic flour buying was said to be 
at an all-time low level, but this is usual 
for this season of the year. 

Millers seemed quite optimistic that flour 
business was to get better within the next 
few weeks as flour stocks were believed to 
be running very short. No large scale buy- 
ing has been reported for some time. The 
milling executives say that buying will be 
resumed when the wheat market gets 
steadier. 

Quotations July 31: family flour $6.20, 
bakery flour $5.20. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Current market conditions 
for doing flour business are exceedingly un- 
satisfactory for mills. Wheat prices are 
tumbling under the pressure of new crop 
marketings and prospective marketings and 
millfeed values are dropping at record- 
breaking speed, with one offsetting the 
other. Most millers. had anticipated a sum- 
mer slump in millfeed values from the un- 
usually high levels which prevailed all 
spring, but the decline which has occurred 
far exceeds even the most bearish-minded. 
Flour sold several weeks ago was figured 
on millfeed credits well above current feed 
values. Transactions even 10 days ago show 
a loss in this respect. 

The flour puyer continues to point to the 
declining wheat market as an argument 
for lower flour quotations, but feed credit 
losses prevent flour reductions and prices are 
not far from last week’s levels. One large 
chain was reported to have purchased 150,- 
000 sacks of springs for 120 days’ ship- 
ment, but confirmation was not readily ob- 
tainable. Millers stated that one or more 
chains had been inquiring for flour, but 
their price ideas were considered too low 
by most.plants. The general run of busi- 
ness was in single to three-car lots for 
not to exceed 30-day shipment. Spring 
wheat sales last week were up to 82% 
of capacity. A good portion was Latin 
American business. This compared with 96% 
the previous week and 135% a year ago. 
Shipments of flour by spring mills last 
week amounted to 87% of capacity, against 
80% the week before. 

Mills in Minneapolis ran at 68% of ca- 
pacity last week, against 77% the previbus 
week and 98% a year ago. For the North- 
west, last week’s operations were 70%, 
against 74% the previous week and 95% 
a year ago. 

Family flour trade is dull, with buy- 
ers having the same ideas about unsettled 
markets as bakery users. Millers, however, 
are cautious about pressing for business. 

Export inquiry is good for spring wheat 
flour, with Latin American countries offer- 
ing the main outlets. Mills have filled their 
first licenses since the OIT relaxed its 
quotas and are starting on their second 
round licenses for double the amounts. A 
recent exchange decree by the Brazilian 
government which sets a ceiling of $8 for 
a 110-lb. sack, cif. ports of entry is a 
blow to spring wheat flour trade with that 
country, as current market costs make this 
flour figure around $9 per 110-Ib. sack, de- 
livered Brazil. Cuba is in the market and 
Venezuela is taking some springs. Holland 
is asking for soft wheat flour against its 
August allocation and Norway is inquiring 
for September shipment. These countries 
are shopping closely, however, and little 
spring business is anticipated. 

Quotations Aug. 2: standard patent $5.60 
@5.70, short patent $5.80@5.90, high gluten 
enriched $6.15@6.25, first clear $5.55@5.75, 
established brands of family flour $6.45, 
second clear $4.80@5, whole wheat $5.50@ 
5.60 sacked, Minneapolis. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business the past week failed to show any 
improvement. Buyers bought only for im- 
mediate needs. Family trade was steady. 
Shipping directions were satisfactory. Mills 
operated five days a week. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The flour market continued dull 
as demand slowed up, Only scattered small 
lots were made for immediate shipment. 
New business has taken a downward trend 
and buyers are holding off and making use 
of their purchases of previous weeks. Direc- 
tions were fair to good. Family flour busi- 
ness was also slow and in small lots. No 
large bookings were made. Deliveries im- 
proved somewhat, but remain only fair. 

Quotations July 31: spring top patent 
$5.60@5.95, standard patent $4.50@5.80, first 
clear $5.30@5.70; family flour $6.95; hard 
winter short patent $5.38@5.47, 95% patent 
$5.20@5.37, first clear $5.18; soft winter 
short patent $6.16@6.73, standard patent 
$5.15@6.30, first clear $4.55@5.55. 


St. Louis: Considerable more activity is 
being displayed by the trade. Inquiries are 
more frequent. Bookings are running from 
prompt to 120 days’ shipment; however, 
many are resisting prices looking for lower 
values. Much of the activity fell off with 
firmer wheat prices. There is an excellent 
demand for clears, but offerings are not 
forthcoming, consequently prices are hold- 
ing firm. PMA booked some flour with 
some of the local mills for shipment from 
mills prior to Aug. 31. Jobbers report 
there is no change in the situation. Large 
and small bakers continue to supply their 
wants for prompt to nearby shipment. 
Specifications are light. Flour prices are un- 
changed. 

Central states mills say some of the trade 
is making bookings for prompt to 120 
days, but the general trade is still resisting 
present prices and continue to take for 
their present wants only. Shipping directions 
are slow. Flour prices are unchanged. 

Quotations July 31, in 100-lb. cottons: 
family flour, top soft patent $6.10, ordinary 
$5.10; top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.25; bakery 
flour, cake $6, pastry $4.90, soft straight 
$5, soft clears $4.75; hard winter short 
patent $5.25, standard patent $5.10, clears 
$4.85; spring wheat short patent $5.70, 
standard $5.60, clear $5.50, low protein 
$4.65. 

EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers are finding it hard to 
adjust their price ideas upward in line 
with advancing prices, with the _ result 
that there has been a sharp falling off in 
domestic flour sales. The export picture is 
somewhat better. First clears are scarce, 
with demand exceeding supplies. Interest 
in market trends is much higher and in- 
quiries are more numerous, but contracts 
are harder to write. Government news is 
playing a prominent part in the market- 
thinking of the trade at this time. . 

Quotations July 31, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $7.20@7.25, high gluten 
$6.50@6.70, standard $5.85@5.90, first clear 
$5.55@5.60; hard winter standard $5.90@6, 
first clear $5.25@5.35; soft winter short 
patent $5.55@5.65, straight $5.35@5.45, first 
clear $4.90@5. 


New York: Demand from smaller bak- 
ers continues slow, with scattered purchases 
mostly restricted to small lots, seldom above 
one car for nearby needs. Seasonal condi- 
tions are a strong factor but volume is, 
nevertheless, exceptionally small. 

There is some inquiry from chain bakers 
and one was credited with a rather large 
purchase of springs for 120-day shipment. 
Most of the larger bakers are fairly well 
covered and reluctant to take on additional 
supplies, awaiting a more attractive mar- 
ket. Developments as harvesting progresses 
in the Northwest has not encouraged a 
change in this attitude. 

The soft wheat flour market is stronger 
but higher prices are considered due to im- 
proved backlogs and government export 
business for August. 

PMA flour purchases towards the close 
of the week were reported at $5.50 for 
72% extraction and $5.40 for 80% for 
New York August shipment. 

Rye bookings have increased but quan- 
tities are small and durum granular book- 
ings continue scattered at current prices. 

Prices at the close of the week were most- 
ly comparable with the previous week’s 
figures. 

Quotations July 31: spring family flour 
$7.25, high glutens $6.60@6.75, standard 
patents $5.95@6.15, clears $5.75; southwest- 
ern short patents $5.80@5.90, standard pat- 
ents $5.65@5.75; eastern soft winter 
straights $5.50@5.90, high ratio cake $6@7. 


Boston: Activity in spring wheat flour 
featured trading in the Boston market last 
week, with most grades responding to the 
increased buying interest by advancing 5 
to 15¢. While buying was construed as brisk 
in most quarters, trading was limited in 
most instances to short term contracts. 

Hard winters experienced a broader rise, 
advancing 15 to 25¢, but extreme dullness 
characterized trading in these flours. Family 
flours are very quiet and generally 10¢ 
lower. Soft types were dull and about un- 
changed. 

Small bakers and jobbers continue to 
move slowly, reflecting extended consumer 
resistance which apparently hits operators 
in this group more emphatically than ap- 
parent in the larger units of the industry. 

Quotations July 31: spring short patent 
$6.10@6.25, standards $6@6.15, high gluten 
$6.65@6.85, first clears $5.90@6, hard win- 
ter short patent $5.95@6.05, standards $5.80 
@5.90, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.35@ 
6.60, eastern soft winter straights $5.40 
@5.80, high ratio $6.05@71.05, family $7.30. 


Philadelphia: A market that saw little 
in the way of buying orders, except those 
necessary on the part of the small baker 
to meet his immediate needs, made for 
little activity. 

Those inclined to follow the example 
of their larger competitors and stock up 
for some months into the future did not 
meet with the encouragement of noticeable 
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price drops and interest lagged. There was 
little improvement over recent weeks. The 
recent heat wave that made the vacation 
exodus larger than ever was noticed jn 
lagging business in all bakeshops and this 
cut still deeper into the slight demand. 
Export business was no better and the 
expected increases created by the demand 
of foreign agencies was yet to be realized. 
Quotations as of July 31: spring family 
$6.95@7.20, high gluten $6.70@6.80, standarg 
patent $6@6.10, first clear $5.85@5.95; hara 
winter short patent $5.75@5.85, standard 
$5.60@5.75, soft winter standard $4.75q 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: A further slackening jn 
flour sales is being experienced, apparently 
the result of higher prices. Buyers seem to 
be content to carry on with their present 
bookings at lower values. The genera! run 
of sales is for prompt and 30-day ship- 
ment, with hard winters the best sellers, 
Bakers and jobbers are showing most in- 
terest in this type of flour and also in north- 
ern springs, with a slight increase in sales, 
in some cases through August. Pacific Coast 
and central soft winters are rather  uiet, 
with sales in most cases for 30-day ship- 
ment, the latter type enjoying the larger 
turnover. Shipping directions continue to 
lag, and stocks in general are low. Ex- 
port sales are brisk and in considerablé 
volume to Buropean countries and also to 
South America, with Brazil and Venezuela 
the heaviest buyers. 

Quotations July 31, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.35@5.60, siand- 
ard $5.10@5.35, first clear $4.80@5.05; spring 
wheat bakery short patent $6@6.20, stand- 
ard $5.85@6, first clear $5.50@5.65, high 
gluten $6.30@6.50; soft wheat short p:tent 
$5.50@5.65, straight $4.90@5.15, first clear 
$4.40@4.65, high ratio cake $5.80@6.15; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry $5.95 

6.05. 


All barge shipments from Minneapolis 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 


Atlanta: New flour business continues to 
drift downward as a result of apparent 
lack of confidence in market conditions. 
Spring wheat flour buyers are awaiting new 
crop movement, with very little current 
trading being done. 

Sales to bakers are pretty well scat'cred 
over the territory and limited mostly to a 
car or two here and there. Some are 
Picking up a few cars because of attrac- 
tive prices and reports state that hervier 
selling is a matter of price. Shipping direc- 
tions from bakers are quiet to fairly od. 
Some bakers describe business as slightly 
off, but as an average it seems pretty 
normal for the season. 

Volume of family flour businéss is light 
with numerous wholesalers evidently p!an- 
ning to string along with the market and 
hope. Some say there may not be much 
advantage in waiting, but still cling to wish- 
ful thinking and a hand-to-mouth basis of 
purchasing. Here, as with the bakers, at- 
tractive prices offered make it hard to 
resist. Specifications are generally pretty 
good. 

While blenders have about caught up, 
spotted sales continue to be made. Outgo 
from plants remains satisfactory. 

Flour quotations were unsteady, various 
patents and grades moving up or down 
in no regular manner. Spring wheat at 
ents dropped 5¢, but clears advanced 5¢. 
Southwestern patents held about steady, 
while clears advanced 10¢. Cake flour (e- 
clined 10¢ but pastry flour was unchanzed. 
Family flour again declined 10¢. 

Quotations July 31: spring high gluten 
$6.55@6.80, standard patent $6.25@6.50, 
short patent $6.35@6.60, first clear $6.25@ 
6.45; hard winter standard patent $5.65@ 
5.90, short patent $5.75@6, first clear $1.75 
@5.50; hard winter family flour $6@7.:0; 
soft wheat family $6.40@7.50; soft wheat 
first clear $4.30@4.50; pastry flour $5.65@ 
5.75; cake flour $6.50@6.65; self-rising flour 
12@13¢ sack over plain, 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mills started drawing in last 
week as the threat of a longshoremen's 
strike appeared on the horizon. One mill 
has transferred its orders to other mills 
outside of the area, going to the extent 
of shipping its own bags for filling. Mills 
are hesitant to commit themselves to new 
business, excepting in the local trade. !/0- 
mestic bookings have shown a sharp im- 
provement with both large and small biy- 
ers interested in booking ahead. Chief rea- 
son for this is the low price of whect, 
below loan levels, and a firming up of flour 
prices. Mills raised prices the past wé 
obtaining some compensation for the sharp- 
ly declining millfeed prices. Mill opera- 
tions the next week are uncertain, due to 
the anticipated strike. 

Quotations July 31: high gluten $6 
all Montana $6.49, fancy hard wheat clea's 
$6.18, bluestem bakers $6.36, cake $7 
pastry $5.98, whole wheat 100% $5 
graham $5.50, cracked wheat $5.50. 

Los Angeles: The flour business has becn 
very slow in all classes of the trade. B: 
ers generally are still waiting for lower 
prices which they expect when the spring 
wheat crop starts moving in volume. Basi 
on this thinking, there are many who wou 4 
rather buy in the current market thn 
to contract ahead. Adding to the resulti:< 
attitude of caution is the slow state of t 
bakery business. Family flour volume hs 
dropped from recent weeks, but with c: 
sumer sales apparently continuing at a hi:h 
level, this appears to be a result of t 
belief of grocers and through them, the 
jobbers that prices will be lower. 

Quotations July 31: high gluten $7.31 
7.32, bluestem $6.86@7.28, whole whe 
$6.17@6.29, clear $6.80@7.11, cake $7.51 


7.64, cake and pastry $5.89@6.07, bakery 


$7.02 @7.14. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 








| ll 

Montreal: Canadian mills are 
making the best of what flour orders they 

have on hand. ® 
gome token shipments are going to 
class 2 countries. The domestic market is 
taking larger quantities than usual as nobody 
what the price policy is going to 
pe after the first of August when the 
new U.K. price goes into effect. Quota- 
tions July 31: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $8.45 bbl., seconds $7.95, bakers 
$7.85, in 98’s cottons, mixed cars with 10¢ 
added for cartage where used. For export to 
U.K., government regulation flour $11.22 per 
980-Ib., Montreal; $13.82 per 280 lb. for ship- 
ment to end of September, Halifax or St. 


john. 
ers of winter wheat are waiting to 
find out what the government is going to 
do about hard wheat flour after the first 
of August before setting their prices. No 
domestic quotations are available. Some ex- 
ports are offered at $6.35 100-lb., f.a.s. 
Montreal. 

Not much winter wheat being offered due 
to heavy rains last week. Quotations July 
M1: domestic $2@2.08 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
points in Ontario. Export $2.25 bu. track 
shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
four last week totaled 314,400 sacks, with 
slightly better than two thirds of the total 
going ‘o the U. K. The remainder was listed 
as Class 2, and went in varying quantities 
to numerous destinations. Domestic trade 
continues moderate, and mills are operating 
close (9 capacity, although there is no sur 
plus of wheat stocks in millers’ hands. 

Quotations July 31: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
Britis: Columbia boundary, $9.05 cottons, 
secon’ patents $8.55, second patents to 
bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: While it is still expected 
to be some time before the Canadian Wheat 
Boar’ makes the first allocation of Class 
2 wheat for regular commercial export 
four milling, there is a general feeling 
amon: the flour trade here that Canadian 
offerings will not have a very good chance 
in world markets for the early part of the 
fall at least. 

With the Canadian wheat price to millers 
going up to $2 bu. in line with the new 
U.K. wheat agreement, the Canadian flour 
price is expected to be considerably above 
that of competing countries, especially the 
U. 8. Pacific Coast. U.S. shippers are now 
offering and selling substantial quantities 
of four across the Pacific well below the 
best Canadian ideas and it is reported that 
every ship going out of Seattle these days 
to the Orient is taking several thousand 
tons of flour. 

It is not expected that the first Canadian 
allocation of wheat for flour export will 
be made until the new crop has been as- 
sessei and this would mean no shipments 
before October. 

The Canadian minister of trade and com- 
merce has removed restrictions on the ex- 
port of soft wheat flour from both British 
Columbia and Ontario, but in the case of 
the Ontario grind, all of that is expected 
to move through Atlantic ports. The British 
Columbia crop is a comparatively small one 
and is understood to have been bought up 
largely by brewing interests. In addition, 
the British Columbia crop has an irregular 
Protein content making it very difficult 
to offer out on any straight protein basis. 
To further complicate the exporters’ posi- 
tion, outside of one local mill with a limited 
capacity, the small interior mills are han- 
dling only enough for local neéds. 

Flour exporters here report a good de- 

mand for Canadian flour now with most of 
the inquiries coming from Europe, mainly 
Italy, as well as South America. 
Domestic flour trade holds comparatively 
quiet. Prices are still unchanged, but un- 
less the projected federal subsidy is given 
Cahadian millers when the new Canadian 
Price of $2 goes into effect Aug. 1, there 
is no doubt that the 45¢ wheat boost will 
be passed on to flour consumers. 

Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons as 
ay 4 age first patents $9.65, bakers 

nts -65, cake € s 
tale $9.95. and pastry flour to the 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREOLE LINE TO RESUME 
SERVICE TO WEST ITALY 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Naviga- 
zone Alta Italia, Genoa, Italy, is re- 
suming its Creole Line Service from 
US. gulf ports to West Italy with 
Principal ports Genoa and Naples. 
Except for war interruptions, Navi- 
gazione Alta Italia has maintained 
a regular service known under the 
Mame Creole Line since 1900 from 
Gulf ports to the Mediterranean and 
When the traffic was heavy they had 
four sailings per month. Service is 
resuming with one sailing per month 
Which will. be increased as required 
by cargo. The 14% knot M. S. Mon- 
teale will inaugurate the service sail- 
ing from Galveston Sept. 8, Houston 
Sept. 10 and New Orleans Sept. 14. 
General agents of the line will be 
the Texas Transport & Terminal Co., 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Inc., with offices at New Orleans, 
Galveston, Houston, Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, Memphis and New York, and 
represented in Kansas City by the 
Watther Steamship and Insurance 
agency. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW PRODUCTION CLUB 
HEADED BY E. M. HUGHES 


OMAHA—E. M. Hughes, executive 
of the Quaker Baking Co., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, has been elected the 
first president of the Iowa-Nebraska 
Bakery Production Club. He had 
served as a temporary president since 
the organization was started a few 
months ago. His election was made 
at a recent meeting of the group at 
the Maney Milling Co. headquarters 
here. 

Harry Cadwell, Pfaff Baking Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, was elected vice 
president, and Ed Rosse, chief chem- 
ist of the Maney firm, was made sec- 
retary-treasurer. They also had served 
on a temporary basis prior to their 
permanent election. The officers will 
serve until June 30, 1949. 

A Dutch lunch and films—‘‘Ha- 
waiian Sugar Cane Production” and 
“Rolls in the Making’”—were on the 
meeting program. The group also 
held a picnic at the farm of Charles 
Ortman, president of the Nebraska 
Bakers Assn. 

The next meeting will be held Aug. 
18 at Maney Mills, Omaha, for the 
purpose of conducting business mat- 
ters and distributing applications for 
new members. 

BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICES INCREASED ON 
ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Merck & Co., 
manufacturing chemists announced 
price increases on niacin and on its 
enrichment mixtures for flour, maca- 
roni and corn products. The new 
schedule of prices became effective 
Aug. 2. The price of niacin was ad- 
vanced $1 a kilogram to $8, basis 
50-kilo fiber drum. Single strength 
flour enrichment mixture prices were 
advanced to $1.99 lb., basis 50 or 
100-lb. fiber drum. Double strength 
flour enrichment mixture now is 
priced at $3.87. The price increase 
brings to about 6.2¢ the cost of the 
enrichment ingredients for each 100 
lb. flour. Vitamin mixtures for deger- 
minated corn meal enrichment now 
are priced at $1.89 Ib. and the maca- 
roni enrichment mixture at $1.92 Ib. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS TO OPEN 
ILLINOIS CHEMICAL PLANT 


KANKAKEE, ILL.—Operations at 
the new General Mills, Inc., Chemoil 
plant here will start soon, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Whitney H. Eastman, vice president 
of the GMI and president of the 
chemical division. 

Mr. Eastman said the plant will 
produce fatty acids and fatty acid 
derivatives from animal, vegetable 
and marine oils. 

Facilities include warehouses, lab- 
oratories and offices, large tanks for 
storage of raw materials and distilla- 
tion and fractionating equipment. 

Manager of the fatty acid opera- 
tions is Arthur P. Berry. His tech- 
nical director is Hugh A. Hamilton, 
and the plant will have a staff of 
about 100, Mr. Eastman said. 

Guy .W. LaLone, former supervi- 
sor of refineries at the chemical divi- 
sion’s Belmond, Iowa, soybean proc- 
essing plant, has been transferred to 
Kankakee as production superintend- 
ent. Henry J. Schoder has been named 
office manager. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS . 


\ 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) | 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


family 
top patent 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


short 
standard . 
first clear 


Hard winter family 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
winter family 
winter short patent 
winter standard 
winter straight 
winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, 


white 
dark . 
gran., 


Spring family .. 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter family 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard ° 


Hard winter first 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


white 


Bluestem ........ 
Bakery grades 
Pastry 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb, cottons, - §280-1b: cottons. 


high gluten 


bulk 


high gluten 


winter family 
winter straight 
winter standard 
winter first clear 


clear 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo” 
$...@6.95 $...@... $...@... $...@... $7.20@7.25, 
56.60@5.95 ...@... coe ee ~o@ 20. icas us 
---@..- 615@6.25 ...@... --@... 6.50@6.70 
---@... 5.80@5.90 ...@... a) nae 
5.50@5.80 5.60@5.70 ...@... -»»-@5.60 5.85@5.90 
5.30@5.70 5.55@5.75 ...@... ---@5.50 5.55@5.60 
ae --@... 5.80@6.55 --@5.10 AS 
5.38 @5.47 6o@ a. 5.20@5.40 ...@5.25 ...@... 
5.20@5.37 oom 5.15@5.35 «..@5.10 5.90@6.00 
«+» @5.18 eae es 4.75@4.80 ...@4.85 5.25@5.35 
ase ses Rey ie ooste cae --@6.10 ...@... 
6.16@6.73 oe an 6.20@6.50 --@... 5.55@5.65 
5.15 @6.30 --@.. re Sk  Peieeoes) Siw 
er Sie - Be 5.25 @5.35 -@5.00 5.35@5.45 
4.55 @5.55 --@.- SoM oe @4.75 4.90@5.00 
4.70@5.15 --@4.35 ~ Re @5.75 ...@5.8¢' 
3.20@4.35 ...@3.75 a eee @3.75 ...@3.80 

‘ ---@6.60 ...@5.40 ...@..-: @6.35 + -@5.84 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$...@7.25 $6.95@7.20 $...@... $...@... Sini@Oaw 
6.60@6.75 6.70@6.80 6.65@6.85 @ .u..., 6.55 @G.80 
oee@ vce oee@e- 6.10@6.25 «+ @ «++ 4 6Gd@6,60 
5.95@6.15 6.00@6.10 6.00@6.15 -@ ... 6.251 50 
5.75@6.00 5.85@5.95 5.90@6.00 ~-@ ... 6.25( 6.45 
0e@ ..e ooo @ aos eee @ wee -@.... 600@2.90 
5.80@5.90 5.75@5.85 5.95@6.05 --@ .. 5&78@6.00 
5.65@5.75 5.60@5.75 5.80@5:90 --@. 5:65@ 5290 
seo ove coe ave 00 @® wet -@. 4.76@550 
eo ee @,. «+» @7.30 --@... 6.40@7.50 
5.50@5.90 --@.. 5.40@5.80 --@. ee ee 
coe@Miace &756@6.85 2... 2s. -@. ee gw 
bac ate ee sve pee oe es 4.30@ 4.50 
4.75@5.05 5.25@5.30 rn -@. ..-@6,05 
aes e«s coe soe 06 cas area +++ @4.05 
5.99@6.09 -@.. - Pere, wre +@s-- 
Los Angeles Toronto .** Winnipeg 
- $6.86@7.28 Spring top patent{.. $...@8.45 $...@9.05 
7.02@7.14 Spring second patent{ ~@7T96-. ...@8.65 
5.89@6.07 Spring first clearf.... -...@6.85 «.:@-+.. 
Spring exports§ .... ‘..«.@14.22 -2..s@in. 

Ontario exports§ os  O6.35 92. . Gia 





































SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on‘‘car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, p&acked in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated ‘points:* 
Kansas City 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 


{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis 
«+ $41.75@42.00 $....@41.00 
oe cece ror were 
rr ere cove vcos 
46.00 @ 47.50 --@45.00 
oe «+ -@58.00 - @60.00 
ee -++-@69.00 . @67.50 


alo 


54.50@55.00 
66.00 @ 66.50 
72.00 @73.00 


Buff. Philadelphia 
$51.00@52.00 $58.00@59.00 


64.00@ 65.00 


72.00 @73.00 


Spring bran 





36.00 @ 36.50 


41.50@42.00 


@ 


coos @ 


Boston Clevel 
$....@58.00 §....@ 
«+ ++@61,00 ocee@ 
60 ace 54-0 -@ 
«+.-@69.00 er 
Shorts 
$....@69.25 
e+e» @652.25 
basis. 


St. Louis — 
hee ones 
43.50@ 44.00 * 


42.00@ 42.50 


an Atlanta’ 
52.75 @BS.60 
Vere y “ne 

gees 62.59.@ 64,00 

Middlings 


-“ Ft: Worth 
$... Oss. 
A oa 
42.00 @ 43,00 
@ 


52.00 @ 55.00 
@*...3 


$....@61.26 
















GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 








Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


--Minneapolis, — Chicag ‘ --—Kansas City-—— 

Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. May Sept. Dec. ..May 

SURe BG . voce cnereeosvarns 225% 226% 229% 230%. 224% 221%. 222% - 2e6% 
ORS TT acs Ka vmedias «visas 225% 226% 229% 230% 223% 220% 221% 216% 
SUE BS. cee cctecisenespeca 224% 225% 228% 230% 224% 220% 221% 216% 
TUG FO oc vaswndtescacvvecs 223% 224% 227% 229% 223% 219% 221% 214% 
Taly BO wccrccvvrcccscvce 222% 223 226 228% 223% 218% 220% ..210% 
JAY Bh cosccvecevesecsce 218% 220% 224% 227 221% 216% ..218% . 243% 
SOYBEANS -~—CORN—~ ——————RYE r OATS 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago’ Minneapolis 

Nov. Dec. Sept. Dec. July Oct. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec: Sept: ‘Bec, 

July 26 . 295 295% 171% 155 212 185% 174% 176% 73% 76 - 67 +: 69% 
July 27 . 287 288 172% 153% 206 183 170 171% 74%- 76% 68% "76% 
July 28 . 281 283 174% 154 196 173 164% 167 75% 717% 69% FE % 
July 29 . 277 278 172 153 186 167 157 158 74% 76% 68% - + Fr 
July 30 . 269 270 169% 151% 176 165% 155 157% 73% 75% - 67%’ ‘69% 
July 31. 261 262 165 148 166 161% 152% 155% 72% 75% 66 68% 


WHEA 


iz 
















4 
















UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 









A 7. oe 
Visible supply of grain in the U. S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on July 24, and corresponding date of a year ago:, 


Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 


Lakes 
Canals 


Totals .... 





























-——Wheat— -——Corn—, -—Oats—. -—Rye— -Barley-—# 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947° 
heee 2,696 1,664 9 1,361 5 518 3 104 rt 
ooee 408 12 aeee 32 62.0 epee aaee cows oes 
pease 1,317 1,292 75 177 204 223 15 58 88 
‘mee 4,404 3,055 889 2,973 438 748 47 28 214 266, 
oe 3,643 1,843 121 t 56 321 att os 194 236 
ott, One 9,989 91 80 192 993 7 24 30 
avis eS SOME 2a, need aden Y ears eqs ayy, 
eee - aoe 9,142 ees9 wes rs vy. 7 oes ees 
pleads 1,374 495 439 857 27 151 7 96 wes ates 
cee ke 35,126 19,582 55 376 23 204 78 13 72 140 
ives 588 265 ebbe 161 4 36 ak ws ove  2£,481°- 3,675 
esee 469 454 89 353 113 98 222 138 1,911 1,449 
i-éos 907 84 30 57 15 35 eee obese és'o% teen 
ease 66 12 4 24 Gods 40 osee os 1 eee 
saeco 20,208 2,014 190 1,441 45 68 26 2 79 31 
nee 48 Se08 169 745 sees eke cece ve 40, 40 
je%ie 1,898 1,113 5 453 5 35 56 2 173 567 
nace 64 84 69 170 1 10 2 2 25 1 
cues 5,635 2,655 273 935 280 504 00a 2 14 71 
ae es 9,176 3,441 99 225 30 179 16 5% 10 tos 
ere: 8,776 7,443 oev eee rr 4 o% 2 
ok de 542 eves eee ee a" 
ance 423 
. +++ 116,429 65,726 2,734 10,424 1,438 4,181 477 337 4,403 4,512 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











WANT ADS 

















v v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 2!4c¢ per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 














Vv Vv Vv 
HELP WANTED EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v rena meerstnenimee rnc re i 
WANTED—MILLER FOR 600-CWT. SOFT OVEN FOR SALE aa ONE PETERSON 


wheat mill in Virginia. Address 9411, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn 





ANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST TO TAKE 
charge of baking laboratory. Man should 
have experience with Aymlograph, Farino- 
graph and other flour tests. Must be able 
to interpret baking tests as guide to bak- 
ery production. Location Chicago. Address 
9532, The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. 
Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


RT MAN WANTED BY SPRING 
wheat mill which enjoys excellent export 
business. Want young man under thirty 
who has had some export experience. 
Knowledge of Spanish would be desirable. 
Give full particulars, experience and ref- 
érences in first letter. Address 9513, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — SALESMAN TO REPRESENT 
a nationally known and long established 
corn mill doing business with food proces- 
sors and brewers east of the Mississippi 
River. Experience desirable but not neces- 
sary. May. later lead to sales manage- 
ment. Write fully of your experience, age, 
qualifications, salary desired. Address 9526, 
The Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v ] 


POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
in hard wheat mill—Northwest or South- 
west location. Available at once. Address 
Hen The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 

» Minn. 


CHIEF CHEMIST POSITION IN FLOUR 
mill, by experienced up-to-date cereal 
chemist, familiar with all phases of labo- 
ratory work. Address 9500, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST—6 YEARS INDUS- 
trial plant and laboratory experience—or- 
ganic, inorganic and cereal chemistry; 
past three years chief chemist flour mill. 
Address 9518, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN 
ard and soft wheat flours; also with 
nowledge of dry mixes and manufacture, 
esires position with concern needing per- 
gon with above experience. References. 
Gdress 9533, The Northwestern Miller, 
inneapolis 2, Minn. 


ANTED—TO GET IN TOUCH WITH ANY 
northwestern mill that is interested in 
gervicing bakers and wholesale grocers in 
the territory of Alaska, preferably on 
ary and expense basis. Can furnish the 
est of business and personal references. 
Write Box 1444, Anchorage, Alaska. 


OEREAL CHEMIST — EXPERIENCED IN 

ard and soft wheat flours; also with ex- 
ensive knowledge of dry mixes and man- 
wfacture, desires position in Northwest 
area with mill needing a person with 
above experience. References. Address 
9499, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
@polis 2, Minn. 


L aa WANTED 


icuniiah-tinbenereneens BOX MACHINE 
bap <n scale packaging machine; 
wo flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
orthwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 









































ood mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
. B. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





ANTED -— CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
oom Oo Oll Expellers. Give details, serial 
motor size and price. Address 
tier. The. F< aninacaaeiy Miller, Minne- 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—TWO NO. 46 NIAGARA DUST 
Collectors with spare parts—in good con- 
dition. Allen-Rogers Corporation, Laconia, 

N. H, 











Traveling Tray Oven, fine condition, now 
in operation. Can be seen any time. 32 
82”x20” grill type trays; gas fired; two 
burners; all controls. Best offer—available 
soon. Address Central Grocers Cooperative, 
Inc., 1001 8. California Ave., Chicago. 
B. Cimaglio or C. Haffner, Tel. No. Van 
Buren 9020. 





FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and 


types. 

I—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4’x5’. 

4—Anderson No. 1 Expellers, com- 
plete, m.d. 

1—Louisville 6’x50’ Rotary Steam 
Tube Drier. 

3—Vacuum Shelf Dryers: 1 42x42, 6 
shelves; 2 38x43; 1-9 shelves and 
1-5 shelves; with condensers. 

1—Devine 5’x33' Rotary Vacuum Drier. 

1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Attrition Mill with 2 
100 H.P., A.C. motors. 

1—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 

100-Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles, up to 


ty. 

» 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with - Redler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Black and Clawson 36’x81" Atmo- 
spheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery 

1—J. H. Day ‘Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belt, 3 H.P. 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—2,000-lb. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

1—1,500-Ib. Powder Mixer, m.d. 

Hammermills, Vibrating Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 

Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for July 24 and 31: 


BRAN— July 24 July 31 
pO Pe ee $43.50@ 43.75 coe cove 
August ....... le, 44.00 ....@*36.50 
September .... -@*44.26 3 ....@*37.50 
October ....... - @*44.25 37. 60@ 38.00 
November 41. 260 44.60 -@*38.25 
December _ 50 38. 8.600 38.75 
January ...... -@*38.75 

SHORTS— 

PEE Based acces 8... QP °C8.08 8.5 DD secs 
August ....... eee + @*62.75 . 2+ @*43.20 
September .... eee @*52.50 ....@%43.00 
October ...... «+++ @*52.50 43.00@ 43.25 
November -»-@*52.50 ....@*42.40 
December --@*51.00 ....@*43.00 
January ...... © sss 43.25@ 43.75 
Sales (tons) 1,920 0 
*Sale. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, July 24, 1948 
(000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Buffalo ........ 35 683 ee oe 
Afloat .ccccoce ee oe oe oe 
Duleths .cccscccce ae es ee 246 
EGNOS ccccesccss ae ee ‘6 105 
Botals ..cccre 35 683 ar 351 
Previous week .. 35 683 ee 754 
July 26, 1947 ... 58 91 33 ov 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending July 17, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis.. 389 17 51 17 745 376 
Duluth ..... 51 2 126 8 222 17 
Week ending July 24: 


Minneapolis.. 304 10 56 14 656 339 
Duluth ..... 60 37 107 42 175 10 





Millfeeds Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending July 17, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis eee eae 9,960 14,700 
Kansas City .. 2,310 1,860 6,090 7,350 
Milwaukee .... 180 30 4,620 5,820 
Week ending July 24: 
Minneapolis . ‘aa owe 9,540 15,030 
Kansas City .. 1,800 2,025 5,880 56,550 
Milwaukee .... 90 eos 4,230 2,550 





MILL CONNECTIONS WANTED 
Well established flour importer seeks 
correspondence with 


Cable Address Morind. Sao Paulo 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
ecard file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Fort William and 


August 3, 1948 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Boarg 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., July 22, 1948 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





Port Arthur .. 7,653 750 3,109 4,889 
Vancouver-New % 

Westminster .. 1,314 136 
Churchill ...... ° 727 ve 1 
Int. Pub. and Semi-pub. ele- 

vators ........ 195 ° 146 

Totals ........ 9,888 750 3,392 

Year ago ..... 10,899 846 2,888 
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435 


5,416 


2,449 


Receipts during week ending July 22: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 
Pacific seaboard. 








2,508 
5 


133 1,254 
<a 18 





788 
8 


802 


816 
14 


38 
3 
40 


Churchill ....... 187 
Other terminals* 11 
Totals ........ 2,852 133 1,274 
Shipments during week ending July 2°: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 
EMO wccccssce 2, 932 
ae 57 297 
Milled or 
processed ... 44 26 
Pacific seaboard— 
Ocean ......+.. 403 - 
A cess acece 90 20 
Other terminals* 56 . 4 
Tea: cc cccvee 2,744 52 1,280 


Total receipts for the crop year A 


1947, to July 22, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt.Ar..136,825 8,950 48,034 40,936 


Pacific seaboard. 37,777 


Churchill 
Other terminals* 


3,552 
2,279 


Pacific seaboard. 38,416 


Churchill 
Other terminals* 


4,976 
2,099 


minals, western division. 


1,423 


4 1,630 
Total shipments for the crop year 4 
1947, to July 22, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..134,386 8,976 49,306 
2,446 
° 40 
4 1,763 
*All other terminals and semi-pub!i 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in sto 
afloat at the principal markets of th 
at the close of the week ending J: 
as report 
the Grain Branch of the Productio 
Marketing Administration of the U. : 
partment of Agriculture in bushels 


1948, and July 26, 


1947, 


omitted): 

7-American—, 

July July 

4, 26, 

1948 1947 
Went... scecces 148,856 89,307 
CEE ceciowedes 1,738 4,712 
QOGE - csccvsevé 2,485 11,784 
BIO cccccvece 617 588 
Barley ....... 5,953 5,809 
Flaxseed ..... 831 362 
Soybeans .... 918 759 


Stocks of U. 8S. bonded grain in weer 
afloat in Canada markets July 24 (f 
for corresponding date a year ago 
wheat, 48,000 (none 
corn, 291,000 (510,000); rye, 13,000 (: 
barley, 287,000 (none). 


in parentheses): 


Cana 
cin be 


July 

1948 
35 
683 


246 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output re; 


1,011 
g. 1, 


857 


2,851 
g. 1, 


8,039 
855 


2,626 
ter- 


and 
U. 8. 
24, 
1 to 
and 
De- 
000’s 


an 


dems 


26, 


and 
ures 


given 


bu.; 
ne); 


ort- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 


mills at Chicago, 


points in the Northwest, 


July 


10 
Four mills ... 22,923 
*Three mills. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SPENCER KELLOGG PAYS 


July 
17 
23,613 


24 
19,915 * 


Minneapolis and outside 
in sacks, 
comparative figures for the previous we: 


July 


with 

2ks: 

July 
31 
830 


50c 


BUFFALO—Directors of Spencer 


Kellogg & Sons, 


Inc., 


declare: 


a 


quarterly dividend of 50c a share, 


payable Sept. 10 to stockholder 


of 


record Aug. 13. A similar amount 


was paid June 10. 





“GOLD STAR” 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





Always “Excellence” in 
Quality 


“ROSELAND” «+ 


EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 


* “EXCELLENCE” °+ “MAGIC 


Name and 



























































MILLING 








DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, 


MO. 


PHONE GRAND 









15545 
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OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
\ \ | THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 


FW. STOCK & SONS ine. 


GHHQOBASDAAES 9° MUGCHIGANM 





























































z MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE Wisconsin Rye Flour 
probe FOR POLICY HOLDERS PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL We Specialize in Dark Varieties. 

ne); Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: Frank JAEGER Mitune Co. 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten ; DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
































“SLOGAN” STRONG en ep oIR Series Clear POP do gsr ch 
s_ CAKE and PASTRY S = 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker Me. AYE RYE—White - Medium - Dark atone mt the ie’ a. 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. BUFFALO, olan ngravin 0. 
Ei Reno, Okla. GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. *n'y.° © Kansas Clty, Mlssourl 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED (SINCE. 1887. 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ra 
“HASTINGS” MILUING Bef ey CORPAN CABLE CODES 
Montreal See USED 


&.u SS ° ‘ . fee 


ALL 





ya 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








ra nm 
. 7. - 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Liniited. 3 Mes 








HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘““MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 




















SPRING WHEAT <5 WINTER WHEAT 7 

FLOURS | a meee Hl ’"FLOURS a 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Caan Crescent 

Castle § 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 
« cane i 
AT ET =. 3 t 


\ 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
and perfect milling facilities Have ple our, products in the van. 


BRANDS 








———— 
* “vi@TGRY” |. “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
Luss “*WOODEAND” - - “HOMELAND”: 





c ~*~ ) 4 
\ ‘ » 
en 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS. Ltp. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Travelling salesmen 
h EEP ON selling! 
who K selling « 


Your brand name on a Woods bag gives you thousands of 
silent salesmen ... salesmen which repeat your sales messages again and 
again, wherever your product is handled. Let us design packages that will 
help sell your products effectively—protect them with the famous strength 
and dependability of Woods Cotton and Jute Bags. 


& WwooDs 


* 
Makers of the famous Woods d BAG yy 
Rough Rider ol Gene Brand c o t t °o n a n I u t e 
Clothing; Tents, Tarpaulins and 
other canvas goods; Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robes and wooonds MANUFACTURING co. LTD. 
other rugged equipment for life 


in the Great Outdoors. Montreal @ Toronte @ Ottawa © Welland ¢ Winnipeg @ Calgary 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Since 1857 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





ac ales tales TORONTO, CANADA Jame Hichardson , JOS 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ; WINNIPEG + CANADA 7 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour rt Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 

“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” " re : = " —— ‘i 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH SS 












































FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS (mires 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, : Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
























IT’S IN THE RECORD 























































CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


SE JAW - SASKATOON 


MONTREAL MONCTON 


YVAN JVER 
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Quantity Sales 





(Continued from page 74) 


depends iargely on the volume of his sales 
and these in turn are surely influenced by 
his lowered costs which he can reflect in 
his retail prices. 

I agree that these facts warrant a prima 
facie inference of discrimination and sus- 
tain a finding of discrimination unless the 
company, which best knows why and how 
these discounts are arrived at and which 
possesses all the data as to costs, comes 
forward with a justification. I agree, too, 
that the results of this system on respond- 
ent’s customer list is enough to warrant 
the inference that the effects “may be 
substantially to lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly.” 

Even applying the stricter test of proba- 
bility, I think the inference of adverse 
effect on competition is warranted by the 
facts as to the quota discounts. It is not 
merely probable but I think it is almost 
inevitable that the further 10¢ or 15¢ per 
ease differential in net price of salt be- 
tween the large number of small merchants 
and the small number of very large mer- 
chants, accelerates the trend of the for- 
mer towards extinction and of the latter 
towards monopoly. 

However, a very different problem is pre- 
sented by the differential of 10¢ per case 
when delivered in carload lots. This car- 
load price applies to various small pur- 
chasers who pool their orders to make a 
carload shipment and to all who pick up 
their orders, no matter how small, at the 
company warehouses which are maintained 
in ten cities. The evidence is that less than 
1/10 of 1% of the respondent’s total salt 
business fail to get the benefit of this car- 
load-lot discount. 

It does not seem to me that one can 
fairly draw the inference that competition 
probably is affected by the carload-lot dis- 
count. Indeed, the discount is so small in 
proportion to price, salt is so small an 
item in wholesale or retail business and in 
the consumer’s budget that I should think 
it farfetched even to find it reasonably 
possible that competition would be sub- 
stantially affected. Hence, the discount, 
whether more or less than the exact savings 
in handling, would not fall under condemna- 
tion of the statute. The incidence of this 
discount on customers is not arbitrarily deter- 
mined by the volume of their business but 
depends upon an obvious difference in han- 
dling and delivery costs, 

The Commission has forbidden respondent 
to continue this carload-lot differential. 
The Commission has no power to prescribe 
prices, so that it can order only that the 
differential be eliminated. Unless competi- 
tive conditions make it impossible, the re- 
spondent’s self-interest would dictate that 
it abolish the discount and maintain the 
higher base price, rather than make the 
discount universally applicable. The result 
would be to raise the price of salt 10¢ per 
case to 99.9% of respondent’s customers 
because 1/10 of 1% were not in a position 
to accept carload shipments. This is a 
quite different effect than the elimination 
of the quota discount. 

It seems to me that a discount which 
gives a lowered cost to so large a propor- 
tion of respondent’s customers and is with- 
held only from those whose conditions of 
delivery obviously impose greater handling 
costs, does not permit the same inferences 
of effect on competition as the quota dis- 
counts which reduce costs to the few only 
and that on a basis which ultimately is 
their size. 

The two types of discount involved here 
seem to me to fall under different pur- 
poses of the Act and to require different 
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conclusions of fact as to effect on competi- 
tion. Accordingly, I should sustain the 
court below insofar as it sets aside the 
cease and desist order as to carload-lot 
discounts. 

'The full text of the later reference 
quoted in part by the Court, “As we 
have said, the statute does not require that 
the discrimination must in fact have harmed 
competition, but only that there is a rea. 
sonable possibility that they ‘may’ have 
such an effect. We think it was permissible 
for the Commission to infer that these dis. 
criminatory allowances were a substantial 
threat to competition.” 

It seems obvious that the Court’s “as 
we have said,” refers to the earlier state. 
ment that the test is ‘“‘probability” which 
is quoted in full above, particularly in the 
absence of any other citation or reference, 





CONVENTION 


CALENDAR 


Sept. 10-11—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., annual fall meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 

. Va.; executive secretary, Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19. 


Sept. 13-15 — American Soybean 
Assn., 28th annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


Sept. 19 - 21—Southern Bakers 
Exposition, sponsored by Southern 
Bakers Assn., at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Fab- 
er A. Bollinger, 708 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 

Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd. annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo, 

Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 

Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 

Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Ill. 
























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“R eg a l 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


™ CANADA 
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J, L. Perry Slated 
fo Address Western 
Packaging Meeting 


SAN FRANCISCO—J. Lester Per- 
ry, president of Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, will be the keynote 

er at the forthcoming first 
Western Conference on Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping to be held con- 
currently with the first Western 
Packaging Exposition at the San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, Aug. 10- 
13. Mr. Perry will address the open- 
ing session of the conference. 

The subject of the steel company 
president’s talk will be the economic 
and industrial growth of the West, 
and how that commercial and indus- 
trial progress has created new hori- 
zons and immediate opportunities for 
the packaging industry as a whole. 

The noted industrialist will be pre- 
sented to the opening day conference 
audience by H. C. Diehl, session chair- 
man and a member of the conference 
council. Mr. Diehl is well known in 
western packaging circles for his con- 
tributions as director and sercetary 
of the Refrigeration Research Foun- 
dation, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prior to Mr. Perry’s address, Mr. 
Dieh! will introduce Mayor Elmer E. 
Robinson of San Francisco, who will 
welcome the exposition and confer- 
ence attendees to the city. 

The technical meetings will be de- 
veloped to afford maximum value and 
interest to the broad range of busi- 
ness executives concerned with pack- 
aging, packing and shipping. 

Sharing equally with the confer- 
ence will be the first Western Pack- 
aging Exposition—at which over 100 
major firms engaged nationally or 
regionally in the manufacture or dis- 
tribution of machinery, equipment, 
materials, supplies and services in 
the fields of packaging, packing and 
shipping will display and demonstrate 
their products or services. Kenneth 
K. Dean, San Francisco, is general 
chairman of the exposition and con- 
ference. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Johnston Company 
Observes 100th 
Year of Existence 


MILWAUKEE—One hundred years 
ago a new state—Wisconsin—was ad- 
mitted to the Union. Just a few days 
before a Scotch immigrant—Alexan- 
der H. Johnston—opened a small bak- 
ery and confectionery establishment 
in the new-born city of Milwaukee. 

A century later that small frame 
building which housed 12 employees 
has grown into the Robert A. John- 
ston Co. plant with seven acres of 
floor space and over 1,000 employees. 
Starting with Alexander H. John- 


———— 


NATIONAL CHERRY WEEK 
SET FOR 1949 


CHICAGO — Dates for National 
Cherry Week in 1949 have been set 
% Feb. 15-22, according to a recent 
announcement by the National Red 
Cherry Institute. Chairmam of the 
1949 National Cherry Week is Frank 
Farnsworth, director of the Ohio 
State Department of Agriculture. 
The institute plans to materially ex- 
band its advertising program, begin- 
ting im the fall and culminating in 
February. 


mene encore CE 
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ston, the company has been Johnston- 
managed and maintained throughout 
the entire century. 

The firm was one of four Wisconsin 
companies awarded centennial certi- 
ficates of public service at the recent 
Brand Names Foundation meeting 
in Milwaukee, sharing that honor 
with the Plankinton Packing Co., 
the Rahr Malting Co. and the J. I. 
Case Co. 

Grandsons and great-grandsons of 
the founder are now directing the 
widespread operations of the Robert 
A. Johnston Co. The company is 
headed by Harry S. Johnston, presi- 
dent; with H. Stuart Johnston and 
Edward C. Johnston, vice presidents; 





SELES 


WESTER 


Erwin Kienappel, treasurer; Eugene 
J. Fretz, secretary; Edward H. Mey- 
er, assistant secretary; Walter V., 
Johnston, director, and Arthur M. 
Kessler, plant manager and director. 
The present office and factory at 
4023 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, 
was erected in 1920. This plant is 
the hub of wide spread production 
and warehousing facilities, including 
a New York plant and 19 other John- 
ston warehouses and branches. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUGENE HERDTNER NAMED 


PHILADELPHIA—Eugene Herdt- 
ner has again joined the Paramount 
Paper Products Co., Inc., with execu- 





























TORONTO —- CANADA 


ial 


CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 
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tive offices here, as Ohio representa- 
tive. Mr. Herdtner rejoined the 
company after several years with an 
allied industry. 
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HATHAWAY TAKES OVER 
SYRACUSE BAKING FIRM 


SYRACUSE, N.Y.—Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., has 
acquired all of the 11,307% capital 
shares of the Kelley Baking Co., Inc., 
Syracuse. A deed transferring Kelley 
Baking Co. real estate to the Hatha- 
way Co. has been filed in the county 
clerk’s office here. Theodore Sheils 








was president and principal owner of 
the Kelley Baking Co. 















































MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING 


WIDE POPULAR FLOUR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND HURON 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity Oats 









TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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HILE we don’t put labels like this on 

millers’ wheat orders, we carry out those 
orders with that spirit in mind. We want satis- 
fied customers and we’re willing to satisfy with 
EXTRA care and EXTRA effort. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 







KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THe Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 

Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Please enter my subscription to THE NortHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 








Customer: “I’d like a dollar dinner, 
please.” 7 
Waiter: “Yes, sir—on white or rye, 


sir?” 
¢? ¢ 

The bride was ordering her first 
ton of coal. ‘““What kind of coal did 
you want?” the dealer asked. 

“Kind?” exclaimed the bride, puz- 
zled. “Are there different kinds?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the dealer. 
“For instance we have egg coal and 
chestnut coal.” 

“T’ll take the egg coal,” the bride 
promptly decided. “I'll be cooking 
eggs oftener than I will chestnuts.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
“Ah,” said the Customs officer, pro- 
ducing a bottle of whiskey, “I thought 
you said there were only old clothes 
in that trunk?” 
“Aye, that’s ma night cap,” said 
the Aberdonian. 
¢?¢¢ 
A retailer who was having difficulty 
meeting his bills received the follow- 
ing wire when he ordered a shipment 
of fresh produce: 
“Cannot ship order until you pay 
for last shipment.” 
The dealer wired back. “‘Can’t wait 
that long—cancel order.” 
¢¢ 
One morning Brown looked over 
his garden wall and said to his neigh- 
bor: “What are you burying in that 
hole?” 
“Oh,” he said, “I’m just replanting 
some of my seeds, that’s all.” 
“Seeds!” shouted Brown angrily, 
“It looks more like one of my hens.” 
“It is. The seeds are inside.” 


Spying a forlorn fellow twiddling 
his thumbs in a corner during a 
charity musicale, the hostess stopped 
to do her duty. 

“Don’t you enjoy music?” she 
asked. 

“Sometimes.” 

“Ah, do you play a musical instru- 
ment yourself?” 

“Not away from home.” 

“Oh,” beamed the hostess, in hot 
pursuit of a conversational opening, 
“what do you play at home?” 

“Second fiddle.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Ned: “I need a dollar. Will you give 
me fifty cents?” ‘ 

Ted: “I never do things by halves. 
I'll give you a quarter.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Golf Pro: Now just go through the 
motions without driving the ball. 
Beginner: That’s. precisely the 
trouble I’m trying to overcome. 
¢?¢ ¢ 
Man About Town (Pausing before 
a pawnshop): “What do those three 
balls mean?” 
Tramp: “Two to one you don’t get 


it back.” 
¢?¢ 


“Dear,” the little woman report- 
ed, “a man came yesterday gathering 
contributions for the old clothes drive. 
I gave him that 10-year-old suit of 
yours.” “Is that all?” her husband 
inquired. “No, I gave him that dress 
I bought last week.” 
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M. D. King Milling Co. 
Pittsfield, Illinois 


Quality Products Since 1868 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD 














ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division, 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 





GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, I 
Corby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 












| 














Executive Offices 
NATIONAL Chonin Building, New York City 


45-54 37th St., Long Island City, N.Y 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, ll 


CORPORATION 


Frank J. Hale 





Plants 
Celleville, N. J. and Crystal Loke, 











rence Oo engl 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEatTT Eg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 
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MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
































EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 







GROWN 


MILLS 
PORALAND, ORBCON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 
i port Flours. 





“4% 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 


Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING * PORTLAND 4, OREGON 




















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chica: Col Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 

Cpe otumbus Enid Peoria Davenport 
St. Louis Portland N York Fee ma ‘ol 
Kansas City Galveston New Yor Galveston Columbus 

- Chicago Portland Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 











Jones-HETreELSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 








A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“nr: 
D iamond D tf trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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S name means what it says! 


The word “service” in the name N-A Flour Service Division 
is no accident, it’s the key to what N-A offers the flour mill- 
ing industry—workable answers to flour treatment problems. 

Results are obtained because N-A’s Flour Service Division 
is a carefully balanced team of hard-hitting research and field 
experts who work in close conjunction with your own con- 
sultants and staff. Their years of accumulated experience in 
bleaching, maturing and enriching will be correctly applied 
to give an individually engineered answer to your problems. 

For complete details call on your N-A Representative soon. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR >. 


NOVADEL-AGENE -*:.. 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
~ for uniform enrichment 
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The case of the 
too-solid citizen 


“YESSIR,” he often tells himself, “you’re a mighty 
solid citizen. You pav your taxes, you stay out of 
jail, you treat your wife right, you go to church. 
America needs more solid citizens like you.” 


Actually, America has too many too-solid citizens 
like him. You know them—the men and women who 
won’t stir themselves to take an active part in local 
and national affairs. 


On election day, they don’t vote—it’s too hot or too 
cold. Comes jury duty, they know how to duck it— 


and do. When community problems crop up, they 
keep off the committees that must find solutions. 
And of course they’re too tired, too bored, too 
busy to kecp intelligently informed about vital na- 
tional issues. 


There’s trouble ahead when Americans take their 
priceless freedom, their unique civil rights for 
granted .. . the same kind of trouble that came to 
other countries whose citizens sat back and forgot 
about their responsibilities. For freedom is never 


really free ... it has to be earned, day after day, by 
all the people. 


Freedom is everybody’s job. 





